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MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


Vol.  III. 


Si' 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Fenton. 

Shallow,  a  country  justice. 

Slender,  cousin  to  Shallow, 

Mr.  Ford, 


two  gentlemen  dwelling  at  Windsor. 
Mr.  Page,    ' 

William  Page,  a  hoy,  son  to  Mr.  Page. 

Sir  Hugh  Evans,  a  Welsh  parson. 

Dr.  Caius,  a  Yiench  physician. 

Host  of  the  Garter  Inn. 

Bardolph, 

Pistol,  >  followers  of  FalstafF. 

Nym, 

Robin,  page  to  FalstafF. 

Simple,  servant  to  Slender. 

Rugby,  servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Mrs.  Ford. 

Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Anne  Page,  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Quickly,  servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Servants  to  Page,  Ford,  8fc. 


[Part  of  Windsor  Castle,  built  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ] 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTICE. 


STATE  OF  THE  TEXT,  AND  CHRONOLOGY,  OF  THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF 
WINDSOR. 

The  first  edition  of  this  play  was  published  in  1602,  under  the  fol- 
lowing title  :  '  A  most  pleasaunt  and  excellent  conceited  Comedy  of 
Syr  John  FalstafFe,  and  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Entermixed 
with  sundrie  variable  and  pleasing  humors  of  Sr  Hugh  the  Welch 
Knight,  Justice  Shallow,  and  his  wise  Cousin  M.  Slender.  With 
the  swaggering  vaine  of  Ancient  Pistoll  and  Corporall  Nym.  By 
William  Shakespeare.  As  it  hath  bene  divers  times  acted  by  the 
Right  Honourable  my  Lord  Chamberlaines  Servants ;  Both  before 
her  Majestie  and  else  where.  London  :  Printed  by  T.  C.  for  Arthur 
Johnson,'  &c.  &c.  1602.  The  same  copy  was  reprinted  in  1619. 
The  comedy  as  it  now  stands  first  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1623; 
and  the  play  in  that  edition  contains  very  nearly  twice  the  number  of 
lines  that  the  quarto  contains.  The  succession  of  scenes  is  the  same 
in  both  copies,    except  in  one  instance ;    but  the  speeches  of  the 
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several  characters  are  greatly  elaborated  in  the  amended  copy,  and 
several  of  the  characters  not  only  heightened,  but  new  distinctive 
features  given  to  them.  For  example,  the  Slender  of  the  present 
comedy — one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  minor  characters  of  Shaks- 
pere — is  a  very  inferior  conception  in  the  first  copy.  Our  Slender 
has  been  worked  up  out  of  the  first  rough  sketch,  with  touches  at 
once  delicate  and  powerful.  Again,  the  Justice  Shallow  of  the  quarto 
is  an  amusing  person — but  he  is  not  the  present  Shallow ;  we  have  not 
even  the  repetitions  which  identify  him  with  the  Shallow  of  '  Henry 
IV.'  We  point  out  these  matters  here,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that,  although  the  quarto  of  1602  was  most  probably  piratically 

^,-  published  when  the  play  had  been  re-modelled,  and  was  reprinted 
without  alteration  in  1619  (the  amended  copy  then  remaining  un- 
published), the  copy  of  that  first  edition  must  not  be  considered  as  an 
imperfect  transcript  of  the  complete  play.  The  differences  between 
the  two  copies  are  produced  by  the  alterations  of  the  author  working 
upon  his  first  sketch.     The  extent  of  these  changes  and  elaborations 

i/can  only  be  satisfactorily  perceived  by  comparing  the  two  copies, 
scene  by  scene.  We  have  given  a  few  examples  in  our  foot-notes  ; 
and  we  here  subjoin  the  scene  at  Heme's  Oak,  which  has  no  doubt 
been  completely  re-written  : — 


j  QUAETO  OF  1602. 

Qui.  You  fairies  that  do  haunt  these  shady 
groves 
Look  round  about  the  wood  if  you  can  spy 
A  mortal  that  doth  haunt  our  sacred  round : 
If  such  a  one  you  can  espy,  give  him  his  due, 
And  leave  not  till  you  pinch  him  black  and 

blue. 
Give  them  their  charge,  Puck,  ere  they  part 
away. 
Sir  Hugh.  Come  hither,  Peane,  go  to  the 
country  houses. 
And  when  you  find  a  slut  that  lies  asleep. 
And  all  her  dishes  foul,  and  room  unswept. 
With  your  long  nails  pinch  her  till  she  cry. 
And  swear  to  mend  her  sluttish  housewifery. 
Fai.  I  warrant  you,  I  will  perform  your 

will. 
Hu.  Where  's  Pead  ?     Go  and  see  where 
brokers  sleep, 
And  fox -eyed  Serjeants,  with  their  mace, 
Go  lay  the  proctors  in  the  street. 
And  pinch  the  lousy  Serjeant's  face : 
Spare  none  of  these  when  th'  are  a  bed. 
But  such  whose  nose  looks  blue  and  red. 

Quic.  Away,  begone,  his  mind  fulfil , 
And  look  that  none  of  you  stand  still. 
Some  do  that  thing,  some  do  this. 
All  do  something,  none  amiss. 

Sir  Hugh.  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth. 
Fal.  God  bless  me  from  that  Welsh  fairy. 


FOLIO  OF  1623. 
Quick.  Fairies,   black,   grey,    green,   and 

white. 
You    moonshine-revellers,    and    shades    of 

night. 
You  orphan-heirs  of  fixed  destiny, 
Attend  your  office  and  your  quality. 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  oyes. 
Pist.  Elves,  list  your  names ;  silence,  you 

airy  toys. 
Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimneys   shalt    thou 

leap  : 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak'd,  and  hearths 

unswept. 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry : 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts  and  sluttery. 
Fal.  They  are  fairies;   he  that  speaks  to 

them  shall  die : 
I  'II  wink   and  couch :  no  man  their  works 

must  eye.     [Lies  doum  upon  his /ace. 
Eva.  Where 's  Pede  ? — Go  you,  and  where 

you  find  a  maid. 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers 

said. 
Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy. 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy ; 
But  those  as   sleep  and  think  not  on  their 

sins. 
Pinch  them,   arms,   legs,  backs,  shoulders, 

sides,  and  shins. 
Quick.  About,  about; 
Search  Windsor-castle,  elves,  within  and  out : 
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Quic.  Look  every  one  about  this  round, 
And  if  that  any  here  be  found, 
For  his  presumption  in  this  place, 
Spare  neither  leg,  arm,  head,  nor  face. 

Sir  Hugh.  See,  I  have  spied  one  by  good 
luck. 
His  body  man,  his  head  a  buck. 

Fal.  God  send  me  good  fortune  now,  and  I 
care  not. 

Quick.  Go  straight,  and  do  as  I  command, 
And  take  a  taper  in  your  hand. 
And  set  it  to  his  fingers'  ends. 
And  if  you  see  it  him  offends, 
And  that  he  starteth  at  the  flame. 
Then  is  he  mortal,  know  his  name  : 
If  with  an  F  it  doth  begin. 
Why  then  be  sure  he  's  full  of  sin. 
About  it  then,  and  know  the  truth. 
Of  this  same  metamorphos'd  youth. 

Sir  Hugh.  Give  me  the  tapers,  I  will  try 
And  if  that  he  love  venery. 


Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on   every  sacred 

room ; 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom. 
In  state  as  wholesome,  as  in  state  't  is  fit ; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With   juice    of   balm,    and   every  precious 

flower : 
Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest. 
With  loyal  blazon  evermore  be  bless'd  ! 
And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look  you  sing. 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring  : 
The  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be. 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see ; 
And,  Hony  soit  qui  mal  y  pcnse,  write. 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers   purple,  blue  and 

white : 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery. 
Buckled  below    fair   knighthood's    bending 

knee  : 
Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery. 
Away  ;  disperse  :  But,  till 't  is  one  o'clock, 
Our  dance  of  custom,  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  Hunter,  let  us  not  forget. 
Eva.  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand  ;  your- 
selves in  order  set : 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be, 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
But,  stay  :  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth. 
Fal.  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welsh 

fairy  ! 
Lest  he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese ! 
Pist.    Vild  worm,     thou   wast  o'erlook'd 

even  in  thy  birth. 
Quick.  With  trial-fire  touch  me  liis  finger 

end. 
If  he  be  chaste  the  flame  will  back  descend 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain  ;  but  if  he  start. 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 
Pist.  A  trial,  come. 

Eva.  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire  ? 

[  They  burn  him  with  their  tapers. 
Fal.  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 
Quick.    Corrupt,   corrupt,   and  tainted  in 

desire ! 
About  him,  fairies  ;  sing  a  scornful  rhyme  ; 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time. 

The  quarto  copy  of  '  The  Merry  Wives  ofWindsor,'  being  so  com-  i/' 
pletely  diiferent  from  the  amended  play,  affords  little  assistance  in 
the  settlement  of  the  text.  Indeed,  following  the  folio  of  1623,  there 
are  very  few  real  difficulties.  The  modern  editors  appear  to  us  to 
have  gone  beyond  their  proper  line  of  duty  in  "  rescuing  "  lines  from 
the  quarto  which  the  author  had  manifestly  superseded  by  other 
passages.  We  have,  for  the  most  part,  rejected  these  restorations,  as  i/'^ 
they  are  called,  but  have  given  the  passages  in  our  foot-notes. 

But,  if  the  quarto  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  the  formation  of 
a  text,  it  appears  to  us,  viewed  in  connection  with  some  circumstances 
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which  we  shall  venture  to  point  out  as  heretofore  in  some  degree 
unregarded,  to  be  a  highly  interesting  literary  curiosity. 

Malone,  contrary  to  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  quarto  edition 
of  '  Henry  V.,'  says  of  the  quarto  of  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,' 
"  The  old  edition  in  1602,  like  that  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  is  appa- 
rently a  rough  draught,  and  not  a  mutilated  or  imperfect  copy." 
His  view,  therefore,  of  the  period  when  this  play  was  written,  applies 
to  the  "  rough  draught."  Malone's  opinion  of  the  date  of  this 
sketch  is  thus  stated  in  his  '  Chronological  Order  :' — 

"  The  following  line  in  the  earliest  edition  of  this  comedy, 

'  Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  tliose  golden  shores,' 

shows  that  it  was  written  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  return  from 
Guiana  in  1596. 

"  The  first  sketch  of  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor'  was  printed 
in  1602.  It  was  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  on 
the  18th  of  January,  1601-2,  and  was  therefore  probably  written  in 
1601  after  the  two  Parts  of  '  King  Henry  IV.,'  being,  it  is  said,  com- 
posed at  the  desire  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  exhibit  FalstafF 
in  love,  when  all  the  pleasantry  which  he  could  afford  in  any  other 
situation  was  exhausted.  But  it  may  not  be  thought  so  clear  that  it  was 
written  after  '  King  Henry  V.'  Nym  and  Bardolph  are  both  hanged 
in  '  King  Henry  V.,'  yet  appear  in  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.' 
FalstafF  is  disgraced  in  '  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,'  and  dies 
in  '  King  Henry  V. ;'  but,  in  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  he  talks 
as  if  he  were  yet  in  favour  at  court :  '  If  it  should  come  to  the  ear  of 
the  court  how  I  have  been  transformed,'  &c.  :  and  Mr.  Page  dis- 
countenances Fenton's  addresses  to  his  daughter  because  he  '  kept 
company  with  the  wild  prince  and  with  Pointz.'  These  circum- 
stances seem  to  favour  the  supposition  that  this  play  was  written 
between  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  '  King  Henry  IV.'  |  But  that 
it  was  not  written  then  may  be  collected  from  the  tradition  above 
mentioned.  The  truth,  I  believe,  is,  that  though  it  ought  to  be  read 
(as  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed)  between  the  '  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  IV.'  and  '  King  Henry  V.,'  it  was  written  after  '  King 
Henry  V.,'  and  after  Shakspeare  had  killed  FalstafF.  In  obedience 
to  the  royal  commands,  having  revived  him,  he  found  it  necessary  at 
the  same  to  revive  all  those  persons  with  whom  he  was  wont  to  be 
exhibited,  Nym,  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  the  Page  :  and  disposed  of  them 
as  he  found  it  convenient,  without  a  strict  regard  to  their  situations 
or  catastrophes  in  former  plays." 
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The  opinion  that  this  comedy  was  written  after  the  two  Parts  of 
'  Henry  IV.'  is  not  quite  in  consonance  with  the  tradition  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  desired  to  see  Falstaff  in  love ;  for  Shakspere  might  have 
given  this  turn  to  the  character  in  '  Henry  V.,'  after  the  announce- 
ment in  the  Epilogue  to  '  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.' — "  our 
humble  author  will  continue  the  story,  with  Sir  John  in  it."  Malone's 
theory,  therefore,  that  it  was  produced  after  '  Henry  V.,'  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tradition  as  received  by  him  with  such  an  implicit 
belief.  George  Chalmers,  however,  in  his  '  Supplemental  Apology,' 
laughs  at  the  tradition,  and  at  Malone's  theory.  He  believes  that  the 
three  historical  plays  and  the  comedy  were  successively  written  in 
1596,  and  in  1591,  but  that  '  Henry  V.'  was  produced  the  last.  He 
says,  "  In  it  ('  Henry  V.')  Falstaff  does  not  come  out  upon  the  stage, 
but  dies  of  a  sweat,  after  performing  less  than  the  attentive  auditors 
were  led  to  expect :  and  in  it,  ancient  Pistol  appears  as  the  husband 
of  Mistress  Quickly  ;  who  also  dies,  during  the  ancient's  absence  in 
the  wars  of  France.  Yet  do  the  commentators  bring  the  knight  to 
life,  and  revive  and  unmarry  the  dame,  by  assigning  the  year  1601 
as  the  epoch  of  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.'  Qvieen  Elizabeth  is 
said  by  the  critics  to  have  commanded  these  miracles  to  be  worked 
in  1601, — a  time  when  she  was  in  no  proper  mood  for  such  fooleries. 
The  tradition  on  which  is  founded  the  story  of  Elizabeth's  command 
to  exhibit  the  facetious  knight  in  love,  I  think  too  improbable  for 
belief."  Chalmers  goes  on  to  argue  that  after  Falstaff 's  disgrace  at 
the  end  of  '  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.'  (which  is  followed  in 
'  Henry  V.'  by  the  assertion  that  "  the  king  has  killed  his  heart ") 
he  was  not  in  a  fit  condition  for  "  a  speedy  appearance  amongst  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor;"  and  further,  that,  if  it  be  true,  as  the 
first  act  of  the  Second  Part  evinces,  that  Sir  John,  soon  after  doing 
good  service  at  Shrewsbury,  was  sent  off,  with  some  charge,  to  Lord 
John  of  Lancaster  at  York,  he  could  not  consistently  saunter  to 
Windsor,  after  his  rencounter  with  the  Chief  Justice."  Looking  at 
these  contradictions,  Chalmers  places  "  the  true  epoch  of  this  comedy 
in  1596 ;"  and  affirms  "  that  its  proper  place  is  before  '  The  First 
Part  of  Henry  /F.'"  We  had  been  strongly  impressed  with  the 
same  opinion  before  we  had  seen  the  passage  in  Chalmers,  which  is 
not  given  under  his  view  of  the  chronology  of  '  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.'  But  we  are  quite  aware  that  the  theory  is  at  first  sight 
open  to  objection :  though  it  is  clearly  not  so  objectionable  as 
Malone's  assertion  that  Shakspere  revived  his  dead  Falstaff,  Quickly, 
Nym,  and  Bardolph  ;  and  it  perhaps  gets  rid  of  the  difficulties  which 
belong  to  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  that  "  the  present  play  ought  to  be 
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read  between  '  Henry  IV.'  and  '  Henry  V.'  The  question,  altogether, 
appears  to  us  very  interesting  as  a  piece  of  literary  history ;  and  we 
therefore  request  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  whilst  we  examine  it 
somewhat  in  detail. 

And  first,  of  the  tradition  upon  which  Malone  builds.  Dennis,  in 
an  Epistle  prefixed  to  '  The  Comical  Gallant,'  an  alteration  of  this 
play  which  he  published  in  1102,  says, — "  This  comedy  was  written 
at  her  (Queen  Elizabeth's)  command,  and  by  her  direction,  and  she 
was  so  eager  to  see  it  acted  that  she  commanded  it  to  be  finished  in 
fourteen  days;  and  was  afterwards,  as  tradition  tells  us,  very  well 
pleased  at  the  representation."  The  tradition,  however,  soon  became 
more  circumstantial;  for  Rowe  and  Pope  and  Theobald  each  inform 
us  that  Elizabeth  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  Falstaff  of  the  two 
Parts  of  '  Henry  IV.,'  that  she  commanded  a  play  to  be  written  by 
Shakspere  in  which  he  should  show  the  knight  in  love.  Malone 
considers  that  the  tradition,  as  given  by  Dennis,  came  to  him  from 
Dryden,  who  received  it  from  Davenant ;  Rowe,  Pope,  and  Theobald 
adopted  a  more  circumstantial  tradition  from  Gildon,  who  published 
it  in  his  '  Remarks  on  Shakspeare's  Plays,'  in  1710.  But  even  this 
authority  is  more  vague  than  the  usual  statement.  It  rims  thus : — 
"  The  Fairies  in  the  fifth  act  make  a  handsome  compliment  to  the 
queen,  in  her  palace  of  Windsor;  who  had  obliged  him  [Shakspere] 
to  write  a  play  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  in  love,  and  which  I  am  very 
well  assured  he  performed  in  a  fortnight."  The  tradition,  as  stated 
by  Dennis,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  '  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor'  (of  course  we  speak  of  the  sketch)  was  produced  before 
the  two  Parts  of  '  Henry  IV.'  The  more  circumstantial  tradition  is 
conipletelyj-econcilable  only  with  Malone's  theory,  that  Shakspere, 
continuing  the  comic  characters  of  the  historical  plays  in  '  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,'  ventured  upon  the  daring  experiment  of  reviving 
the  dead. 

Malone,  according  to  his  theory,  believes  that  the  sketch  of  '  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  "  finished  in  fourteen  days,"  was 
written  in  1601 ;  Chalmers  that  it  was  written  in  1596.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  period  of  the  production  of  the  original 
sketch  might  have  been  even  earlier  than  1596. 

Raleigh  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Guiana  in  1596,  having 
sailed  in  1595.  In  the  present  text  of  the  '  Merry  Wives'  (Act  I., 
Scene  3)  Falstaff  says,  "  Here's  another  letter  to  her :  she  bears  the 
purse  too ;  she  is  a  region  in  Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty.  I  will 
be  cheater  to  them  both,  and  they  shall  be  exchequers  to  me :  they 
shall  be  my  East  and  West  Indies."      In  the  original  sketch  the 
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passage  stands  thus :  "  Here  is  another  letter  to  her ;  she  bears  the 
purse  too.  They  shall  be  exchequers  to  me,  and  I  '11  be  cheaters  to 
them  both.  They  shall  be  my  East  and  West  Indies."  In  the  amended 
text  we  have,  subsequently, 

"  Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  those  golden  shores  ;"' 

which  line  is  found  in  the  quarto,  the  being  in  the  place  of  tJtasc. 
This  line  alone  is  taken  by  Malone  to  show  that  the  comedy,  in  its 
first  unfinished  state,  "was  written  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  return 
from  Guiana  in  1596."  Surely  this  is  not  precise  enough.  Golden 
shores  were  spoken  of  metaphorically  before  Raleigh's  voyage;  but 
the  region  in  Guiana  is  a  very  different  indication.  To  our  minds 
it  shows  that  the  sketch  was  written  before  Raleigh's  return ; — the 
finished  play  after  Guiana  was  known  and  talked  of. 

'  The  Fairy  Queen'  of  Spenser  was  published  in  1596.  "  The 
whole  plot,"  says  Chalmers,  "  which  was  laid  by  Mrs.  Page,  to  be 
executed  at  the  hour  of  fairy  revel,  around  Heme's  Oak,  by  urchins, 
ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and  white,  was  plainly  an  allusion  to  '  The 
Fairy  Queen*  of  1596,  which  for  some  time  after  its  publication 
was  the  universal  talk."  A  general  mention  of  fairies  and  fairy  revels 
might  naturally  occur  without  any  allusion  to  Spenser ;  and  thus  in 
the  original  sketch  we  have  only  such  a  general  mention.  But  in 
the  amended  copy  of  the  folio  '  The  Fairy  Queen'  is  presented  to  the 
audience  three  times  as  a  familiar  name.  If  these  passages  may  be 
taken  to  allude  to  '  The  Fairy  Queen'  of  Spenser,  we  have  another 
proof  (as  far  as  such  proof  can  go)  that  the  original  sketch,  in  which 
they  do  not  occur,  was  written  before  1596. 

Again,  In  Falstaff 's  address  to  the  Merry  Wives  at  Heme's  Oak, 

we  have — "  Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes, and  snow  eringoes." 

These  portions  of  a  sentence  are  in  Lodge's  '  Devils  Incarnate,'  1596; 
—but  they  are  not  found  in  the  original  sketch  of  this  comedy. 

WKatever  may  be  the  date  of  the  original  sketch,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  we  think,  that  the  play,  as  we  have  received  it  from  the  folio 
of  1623,  was  enlarged  and  revived  after  the  production  of  '  Henry  IV.' 
Some  would  assign  this  revival  to  the  time  of  James  I.  The  passages 
which  indicate  this,  according  to  Malone  and  Chalmers,  are  those  in 
which  Falstaff  says,  "  You  '11  complain  of  me  to  the  king  ?" — the 
word  being  council  in  the  quarto ;  "  these  knights  will  hack " — 
(see  Act  II.  Scene  1);  Mrs.  Quickly's  allusion  to  coaches  (see  Illus- 
tration) ;  the  poetical  description  of  the  insignia  of  the  Garter ;  and 
the  mention  of  the  "  Cotsall"  games.  But  as  not  one  of  these 
passages  is  found  in  the  original  quarto,  the  question  of  the  date  of 
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the  sketch  remains  untouched  by  them.  The  exact  date  is  of  very 
little  importance,  because  we  do  not  know  the  exact  dates  of  the  two 
Parts  of  '  Henry  IV.'  But  before  we  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject 
we  may  briefly  notice  a  matter  which  is  in  itself  curious,  and  hitherto 
unnoticed. 

In  the  original  sketch  we  have  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Doctor.  Where  be  my  host  de  gartir  ? 

Host.  O,  here,  sir,  in  perplexity. 

Doctor.  I  cannot  tell  vat  be  dad, 
But  be-gar  I  will  tell  you  von  ting. 
Dere  be  a  Germnfie  duke  come  to  de  court 
Has  cosened  all  the  hosts  of  Brainford 
And  Redding." 

In  the  folio  the  passage  stands  thus  : — 

•'  Cuius.  Vere  is  mine  host  de  Jarterre  ? 

Host.  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity  and  doubtful  dilemma. 

Cuius.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat:  But  it  is  tell  a  me,  dat  you  make  grand  pre- 
paration for  a  duke  dU  Jurmany  ;  by  my  trot,  dere  is  no  duke  dat  de  court  is  know 
to  come." 

In  the  original  sketch  we  have  the  story  of  the  "  cozenage  "  of  ray 
host  of  the  Garter,  by  some  Germans,  who  pretended  to  be  of  the 
retinue  of  a  German  duke.  Now,  if  we  knew  that  a  real  German 
duke  had  visited  Windsor  (a  rare  occurrence  in  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth), we  should  have  the  date  of  the  comedy  pretty  exactly  fixed. 
The  circumstance  would  be  one  of  those  local  and  temporary  allu- 
sions which  Shakspere  seized  upon  to  arrest  the  attention  of  his 
audience.  In  1592  a  German  duke  did  visit  Windsor.  We  have 
before  us,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  a  narrative,  printed  in  the 
old  German  language,  of  the  journey  to  England  of  the  Duke  of 
Wiirtemberg,  in  1592,  which  narrative,  drawn  up  by  his  secretary, 
contains  a  daily  journal  of  his  proceedings.  He  was  accompanied  by 
a  considerable  retinue,  and  travelled  under  the  name  of  "  the  Count 
Mombeliard." 

The  title  of  this  work  may  be  translated  as  follows  : — 

'  A  short  and  true  description  of  the  bathing-journey  *  which  his 

Serene  Highness  the  Right  Honourable  Prince  and  Lord  Frederick, 

Duke  of    Wiirttemburg  and   Teck,    Count   of  Miimpelgart,    Lord 

(Baron)  of  Heidenheim,  Knight  of  the  two  ancient  royal  orders  of 

*  The  author,  in  an  address  to  the  reader,  explains  that  this  title,  though  it 
may  ap{)ear  strange,  as  only  one  bathing-place  is  visited,  has  been  adopted,  because, 
as  in  the  "  usual  bathing-journeys  it  is  common  to  assemble  together,  as  well  all 
sorts  of  strange  persons  out  of  foreign  places  and  nations,  as  known  friends  and  sick 
people,  even  so  in  the  description  of  this  bathing-journey  will  be  found  all  sorts  of 
curious  things,  and  strange  (marvellous)  histories." 
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St.  Michael,  in  France,  and  of  the  Garter,  in  England,  &c.  &c., 
lately  performed,  in  the  year  1592,  from  Miimpelgart,  into  the  cele- 
brated kingdom  of  England,  afterwards  returning  through  the  Ne- 
therlands, until  his  arrival  again  at  Miimpelgart.  Noted  down  from 
day  to  day,  in  the  briefest  manner,  by  your  Princely  Grace's  gracious 
command,  by  your  fellow-traveller  and  Private  Secretary.  Printed 
at  Tubingen,  by  Erhardo  Cellio,  in  1602.' 

This  curious  volume  contains  a  sort  of  passport  from  Lord  Howard, 
addressed  to  all  Justices  of  Peace,  Mayors,  and  Bailiffs,  which  we  give 
without  correction  of  the  orthography : — 

"  Theras  this  nobleman,  Counte  Mombeliard,  is  to  passe  ouer  Con- 
trye  in  England,  in  to  the  lowe  Countryes,  Thise  schal  be  to  wil  and 
command  you  in  heer  Majte.  name  for  such,  and  is  beer  pleasure  to 
see  him  fournissed  with  post  horses  in  his  trauail  to  the  sea  side,  and 
ther  to  soecke  up  such  schippinge  as  schalbe  fit  for  his  transporta- 
tions, he  pay  nothing  for  the  same,  for  wich  tis  schalbe  your  sufficient 
warrante  soo  see  that  your  faile  noth  thereof  at  your  perilles.  From 
Bifleete,  the  2  uf  September,  1592.     Your  friend,  C.  Howard." 

The  "German  duke"  visited  Windsor;  was  shown  "the  splendidly 
beautiful  and  royal  castle  ;"  hunted  in  the  "  parks  full  of  fallow-deer 
and  other  game ;"  heard  the  music  of  an  organ,  and  of  other  instru- 
ments, with  the  voices  of  little  boys,  as  well  as  a  sermon  an  hour 
long,  in  a  church  covered  with  lead ;  and,  after  staying  some  days, 
departed  for  Hampton  Court.*  His  grace  and  his  suite  must  have 
caused  a  sensation  at  Windsor.  Probably  mine  host  of  the  Garter 
had  really  made  "grand  preparation  for  a  Duke  de  Jarmany;" — at 
any  rate  he  would  believe  Bardolph's  story, — "  the  Germans  desire  to 
have  three  of  your  horses."  Was  there  any  dispute  about  the  ulti- 
mate payment  for  the  duke's  horses  for  which  he  was  "  to  pay 
nothing?"  Was  my  host  out  of  his  reckoning  when  he  said  "They 
shall  have  my  horses,  but  I  '11  make  them  pay  ?"  We  have  little 
doubt  that  the  passages  which  relate  to  the  German  duke  (all  of 
which,  with  slight  alteration,  are  in  the  original  sketch)  have  refer- 
ence to  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemburg's  visit  to  Windsor  in  1592, — a 
matter  to  be  forgotten  in  1601,  when  Malone  says  the  sketch  was 
written;  and  somewhat  stale  in  1596,  which  Chalmers  assigns  as  its 
date. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  more  interesting  point — was  '  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor '  produced,  either  after  '  The  First  Part  of 
Henry  IV.,'  after  the  '  Second  Part,'  afler  '  Henry  V.,'   or  before 

'■'  We  have  given  the  description  of  the  Parks  in  the  Local  Illustration  of 
Act  II. 
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all  of  these  historical  plays  ?  Let  us  first  state  the  difficulties  "which 
inseparably  belong  to  the  circumstances  under  which  tlie  similar  cha- 
racters of  the  historical  plays  and  the  comedy  are  found,  if  the 
comedy  is  to  be  received  as  a  continuation  of  the  historical  plays. 

The  FalstafFof  the  two  Parts  of  '  Henry  IV.'  who  dies  in  '  Henry  V.,' 
but  who,  according  to  Malone,  comes  alive  again  in  '  The  Merry 
Wives,'  is  found  at  Windsor  living  lavishly  at  the  Garter  Inn,  sitting 
"at  ten  pounds  a  week," — ^with  Bardolph  and  Nym  and  Pistol  and 
the  Page,  his  "  followers."  At  what  point  of  his  previous  life  is 
Falstaff  in  this  flourishing  condition  ?  At  Windsor  he  is  represented 
as  having  committed  an  outrage  upon  one  Justice  Shallow.  Could 
this  outrage  have  been  perpetrated  after  the  borrowing  of  the  "  thou- 
sand poimd,"  which  was  unpaid  at  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fifth's 
coronation ;  or  did  it  take  place  before  Falstaff  and  Shallow  renewed 
their  youthful  acquaintance  under  the  auspices  of  Justice  Silence  ? 
Jolmson  says,  "  this  play  should  be  read  between  '  King  Henry  IV.' 
and  '  King  Henry  V.,' "  that  is,  after  Falstaff 's  renewed  intercourse 
with  Shallow,  the  borrowing  of  the  thousand  pounds,  and  the  failure 
of  his  schemes  at  the  coronation.  Another  writer  says,  "  it  ought 
rather  to  be  read  between  the  First  and  the  Second  Part  of  '  King 
Henry  IV.'  " — that  is,  before  Falstaff  had  met  Shallow  at  his  seat  in 
Gloucestershire,  at  which  meeting  Shallow  recollects  nothing  that  had 
taken  place  at  Windsor,  and  had  clean  forgotten  the  outrages  of  Fal- 
staff upon  his  keeper,  his  dogs,  and  his  deer.  But  Falstaff  had  been 
surrounded  by  much  more  important  circumstances  than  had  belonged 
to  his  acquaintance  with  Master  Shallow.  He  had  been  the  intimate 
of  a  Prince — he  had  held  high  charge  in  the  royal  army.  We  learn 
indeed  that  he  is  a  "  soldier  "  when  he  addresses  Mrs.  Ford ;  but  he 
entirely  abstains  from  any  of  those  allusions  to  his  royal  friend  which 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  acceptable  to  a  Merry  Wife  of 
Windsor.  In  the  folio  copy  of  the  amended  play  we  have,  positively, 
not^iie  allusion  to  his  connection  with  the  court.  In  the  quarto 
there  is  one  solitary  passage,  which  would  apply  to  any  court — to 
that  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Henry  V. — "  Well,  if  the  fine 
wits  of  the  court  hear  this,  they  '11  so  whip  me  with  their  keen  jests 
that  they '11  melt  me  out  like  tallow."  In  the  same  quarto,  when 
Falstaff  hears  the  noise  of  hunters  at  Heme's  Oak,  he  exclaims, 
"  I  '11  lay  my  life  the  mad  Prince  of  Wales  is  stealing  his  father's 
deer."  This  points  apparently  at  the  Prince  of  '  Henry  IV. ;'  but  we 
think  it  had  reference  to  the  Prince  of  the  '  Famous  Victories,' — a 
character  with  whom  Shakspere's  audience  was  familiar.  The  pas- 
^  /sage  is  left  out  in  the  amended  play ;  but  we  find  another  passage 
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which  certainly  is  meant  for  a  link,  however  slight,  between  '  The 
Merry  Wives  '  and  '  Henry  IV.  :'  Page  objects  to  Fenton  that  "  he 
kept  company  with  the  wild  Prince  and  with  Pointz."  The  corre- 
sponding passage  in  the  quarto  is  "  the  gentleman  is  wild — he  knows 
too  much." 

What  does  Shallow  do  at  Windsor — he  who  inquired  "  how  a  good 
yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair  ?" — Robert  Shallow,  of  Gloster- 
shire,  "  a  poor  esquire  of  this  county,  and  one  of  the  king's  justices 
of  the  peace  ?"  It  is  true  that  we  are  told  by  Slender  that  he  was 
"  in  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace  and  coram" — but  this 
information  is  first  given  us  in  the  amended  edition.  In  the  sketch, 
Master  Shallow  (we  do  not  find  even  his  name  of  Robert)  is  indeed  a 
"cavalero  justice,"  according  to  our  Host  of  the  Garter,  but  his 
commission  may  be  in  Berkshire  for  aught  that  the  poet  tells  us  to 
the  contrary.  Slender,  indeed,  is  "  as  good  as  is  any  in  Glostershire, 
under  the  degree  of  a  squire,"  and  he  is  Shallow's  cousin  ; — ^but  of 
Shallow  "  the  local  habitation  "  is  undefined  enough  to  make  us  be- 
lieve that  he  might  have  been  a  son,  or  indeed  a  father  (for  he  says, 
"  I  am  fourscore  ")  of  the  real  Justice  Shallow.  Again  : — In 
'  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,'  we  have  a  Hostess  without  a  name, — the  "good 
pint-pot"  who  is  exhorted  by  Falstaif  "love  thy  husband;" — in 
'  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,'  we  have  Hostess  Quickly, — "  a  poor  widow," 
according  to  the  Chief  Justice,  to  whom  Falstaif  owes  himself  and 
his  money  too  ; — in  '  Henry  V.,'  this  good  Hostess  is  "  the  quondam 
Quickly,"  who  has  married  Pistol,  and  who,  if  the  received  opinion 
be  correct,  died  before  her  husband  returned  from  the  wars  of 
Henry  V.  Where  shall  we  place  the  Mistress  Quickly,  than  whom 
"  never  a  woman  in  Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind,'' — and 
who  defies  all  angels  "  but  in  the  way  of  honesty  "  ? — She  has  evidently 
had  no  previous  passages  with  Sir  John  Falstaif; — she  is  "a  foolish 
carrion  "  only, — Dr.  Caius's  nurse,  or  his  dry  nurse,  or  his  cook,  or 
his  laundry; — she  has  not  heard  Falstaif  declaim,  "  as  like  one  of 
these  harlotry  players  as  I  ever  see ;" — she  has  not  sate  with  him  by 
a  sea-coal  fire,  when  goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher's  wife,  came  in  and 
called  her  "gossip  Quickly;" — she  did  not  see  him  "  fumble  with 
the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon  his  fingers'  ends," 
when  "  there  was  but  one  way."  Falstaif  and  Quickly  are  strangers. 
She  is  to  him  either  "goodwife"  or  "good  maid," — and  at  any  rate 
only  "  fair  woman."  Surely,  we  cannot  place  Mistress  Quickly  of 
'  The  Merry  Wives '  after  '  Henry  V.,'  when  she  was  dead ;  or  after 
'  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,'  when  she  was  a  "  poor  widow  ;"  or 
before  '  The  Second  Part,'  when  she  had  a  husband  and  children. 
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She  must  stand  alone  in  '  The  Merry  Wives,' — an  undefined  prede- 
cessor of  the  famous  Quickly  of  the  Boar's  Head. 

But  Pistol  and  Bardolph — are  they  not  the  same  "  irregular 
humorists  "  (as  they  are  called  in  the  original  list  of  characters  to 
'The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.')  acting  with  FalstafF  under  the 
same  circumstances  ?  We  think  not.  The  Pistol  of  '  The  Merry 
Wives'  is  not  the  "ancient"  Pistol  of  'The  Second  Part  of 
Henry  IV.'  and  of  '  Henry  V.,'  nor  is  Bardolph  the  "  corporal " 
Bardolph  of  '  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,'  nor  the  "  lieutenant  " 
Bardolph  of  '  Henry  V.'  In  the  title-page,  indeed,  of  the  sketch, 
published  as  we  believe  without  authority  as  a  substitute  for  the  more 
complete  play,  we  have  "  the  swaggering  vaine  (vein)  of  ancient  Pis- 
toll  and  corporal  Nym."  Corporal  Nym  is  no  companion  of  Fal- 
staff  in  the  historical  plays,  for  he  first  makes  his  appearance  in  the 
'Henry  V.'  Neither  Pistol,  nor  Bardolph,  nor  Nym,  appear  in 
'  The  Merry  Wives  '  to  be  soldiers  serving  under  Falstaff.  They  are 
his  "  cogging  companions  "  of  the  first  sketch ;  they  are  his  "  coney- 
catching  rascals  "  of  the  amended  play ;  — in  both  they  are  his  "  fol- 
lowers," whom  he  can  turn  away,  discard,  cashier ;  but  FalstafF  is  not 
their  "  captain." 

It  certainly  does  appear  to  us  that  these  anomalous  positions  in 
which  the  characters  common  to  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ' 
and  the  '  Henry  IV.'  and  '  Henry  V.'  are  placed,  furnish  a  very 
strong  presumption  that  the  comedy  was  not  a  continuation  of  the 
histories.  That '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  '  was  a  continuation 
of  '  Henry  V.'  appears  to  us  impossible.  Malone  does  not  think  it 
very  clear  that  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  '  "  was  written  after 
'  King  Henry  V.'  Nym  and  Bardolph  are  both  hanged  in  '  King 
Henry  V.,'  yet  appear  in  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.'  FalstafF 
is  disgraced  in  '  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,'  and  dies  in 
'  King  Henry  V.;'  but  in  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  '  he  talks 
as  if  he  were  yet  in  favour  at  court."  Assuredly  these  are  very 
natural  objections  to  the  theory  that  the  comedy  was  written  after 
'  Henry  V. ;'  but  Malone  disposes  of  the  difficulty  by  the  summary 
process  of  revival.  Did  ever  any  the  most  bungling  writer  of  ima- 
gination proceed  upon  such  a  principle  as  is  here  imputed  to  the  most 
skilful  of  dramatists  ? — Would  any  audience  ever  endure  such  a  vio- 
lence to  their  habitual  modes  of  thought  ?  Would  the  readers  of  '  The 
Spectator '  have  tolerated  the  revival  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  in 
'  The  Guardian  ?'  Could  the  mother  of  the  Mary  of  Avenel  of  '  The 
Monastery '  be  found  alive  in  '  The  Abbot,'  except  through  the 
agency  of  the  White  Lady  ?     The  conception  is  much  too  monstrous. 
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Every  person  who  has  written  on  the  character  of  FalstafF  admits 
the  inferiority  of  the  butt  of  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  '  to  tlie 
icit  of  the  Boar's  Head.  It  is  remarkahle  that  in  Morgann's  very 
elaborate  '  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Falstaff '  not  one  of  his  charac- 
teristics is  derived  from  the  comedy.  It  has  been  regretted,  by  more 
than  one  critic,  that  Shakspere  should  have  carried  on  the  disgrace  of 
FalstafF  in  the  conclusion  of  '  Henry  IV.,'  to  the  further  humiliation 
of  the  scenes  at  Datchet  Mead  and  Heme's  Oak ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
that  Shakspere  should  in  the  comedy  have  exaggerated  the  vices  of 
FalstafF,  and  brought  him  down  from  his  intellectual  eminence. 
Shakspere  found  somewhat  similar  incidents  to  the  adventures  of 
FalstafF  with  Mrs.  Ford  in  a  '  Story  of  the  Two  Lovers  of  Pisa,' 
published  in  Tarleton's  '  Newes  out  of  Purgatorie,'  1590.  In  that 
story  an  intrigue  is  carried  on,  with  no  innocent  intentions  on  the 
part  of  the  lady,  with  a  young  man  who  makes  the  old  husband  his 
confidant,  as  FalstafF  makes  Brook,  and  whose  escapes  in  chests  and 
up  chimneys  may  have  suggested  the  higher  comedy  of  the  buck- 
basket  and  the  wise  woman  of  Brentford.  The  story  is  given  at 
length  in  Malone's  edition  of  our  poet.  But  Shakspere  desired  to 
show  a  butt  and  a  dupe — not  a  successful  gallant ;  a  husband  jealous 
without  cause — not  an  unhappy  old  man  plotting  against  his  be- 
trayers. He  gave  the  whole  affair  a  ludicrous  turn.  He  made  the 
lover  old  and  fat  and  avaricious ; — ^betrayed  by  his  own  greediness 
and  vanity  into  the  most  humiliating  scrapes,  so  that  his  complete 
degradation  was  the  natural  dt^nouement  of  the  whole  adventure,  and 
the  progress  of  his  shame  the  proper  source  of  merriment.  Could 
the  adroit  and  witty  FalstafF  of  '  Henry  IV.'  have  been  selected  by 
Shakspere  for  such  an  exhibition  ?  In  truth  the  FalstafF  of  '  The 
Merry  Wives,'  especially  as  we  have  him  in  the  first  sketch,  is  not  at 
all  adroit,  and  not  very  witty.  Read  the  very  first  scene  in  which 
Falstaff  appears  in  this  comedy.  To  Shallow's  reproaches  he  opposes 
no  weapon  but  impudence,  and  that  not  of  the  sublime  kind  which  so 
astounds  us  in  the  '  Henry  IV.'  Read  further  the  scene  in  which  he 
discloses  his  views  upon  the  Merry  Wives  to  Pistol  and  Nym. 
Here  Pistol  is  the  wit : — 

"  Fal.  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  about. 
Pist.  Two  yards  and  more. 
Fal.  No  quips  now,  Pistol." 

Again,  in  the  same  scene:  — 

"  Fed.  Sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded  my  foot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly. 
fist.  Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  when    the  comedy  was   re 
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modelled,  which  certainly  was  done  after  the  production  of 
'Henry  IV.,'  the  character  of  Falstaff  was  much  heightened.  But 
still  the  poet  kept  him  far  behind  the  Falstaff  of  '  Henry  IV.'  Fal- 
staff's  descriptions,  first  to  Bardolph  and  then  to  Brook,  of  his  buck- 
basket  adventure,  are  amongst  the  best  things  in  the  comedy,  and 
they  are  very  slightly  altered  from  the  original  sketch.  But  compare 
them  with  any  of  the  racy  passages  of  the  Falstaff  of  the  Boar's  Head, 
and  after  the  comparison  we  feel  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  being 
of  far  lower  powers  of  intellect  than  the  Falstaff  "  unimitated,  unimit- 
able."  Is  this  acknowledged  inferiority  of  the  Falstaff  of  '  The  Merry 
Wives '  most  easily  reconciled  with  the  theory  that  he  was  produced 
before  or  after  the  Falstaff  of  the  '  Henry  IV.  ?'  That  Elizabeth 
might  have  suggested  'The  Merry  Wives,'  originally,  upon  some 
traditionary  tale  of  Windsor — that  it  might  have  been  acted  in  the 
gallery  which  she  built  at  Windsor,  and  which  still  bears  her  name — 
we'can  understand ;  but  we  cannot  reconcile  the  belief  that  Shakspere 
produced  the  Falstaff  of  '  The  Merry  Wives '  after  the  Falstaff  of 
'  Henry  IV.'  with  our  unbounded  confidence  in  the  habitual  power  of 
such  a  poet.  To  him  Falstaff  was  a  thing  of  reality.  He  had  drawn 
a  man  altogether  different  from  other  men,  but  altogether  in  nature. 
Could  he  much  lower  the  character  of  that  man  ?  Another  and  a 
feebler  dramatist  might  have  given  us  the  Falstaff  of  '  The  Merry 
Wives '  as  an  imitation  of  the  Falstaff  of  '  Henry  IV. ;'  but  Shak- 
spere must  have  abided  by  the  one  Falstaff  that  he  had  made  after 
such  a  wondrous  fashion  of  truth  and  originality. 

Andthen  Justice  Shallow — ^never  to  be  forgotten  Justice  Shallow ! — 
The  Shallow  who  will  bring  Falstaff  "  before  the  council "  is  not  the 
Shallow  who  with  him  "  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight."  The  Shal- 
low of  the  sketch  of  '  The  Merry  Wives '  has  not  even  Shallow's  trick 
of  repetition.  In  the  amended  Play  this  characteristic  may  be  recog- 
nised; but  in  the  sketch  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it.  For  example,  in 
the  first  scene  of  the  finished  play  we  find  Shallow  talking  somewhat 
like  the  great  Shallow,  especially  about  the  fallow  greyhound ;  in  the 
sketch  this  passage  is  altogether  wanting.  In  the  sketch  he  says  to 
Page,  "  Though  he  be  a  knight  he  shall  not  think  to  carry  it  so  away. 
Master  Page,  I  will  not  be  wronged."  In  the  finished  play  we  have, 
"  He  hath  wronged  me ;  indeed,  he  hath ;  at  a  word  he  hath  :  believe 
me;  Robert  Shallow,  esquire,  saith  he  is  wronged."  And  Bardolph 
too  !  Could  it  be  predicated  that  the  Bardolph  of  a  comedy  which 
■was  produced  after  the  '  Henry  IV.'  would  want  those  "  meteors  and 
exhalations "  which  characterise  the  Bardolph  who  was  a  standing 
joke  to  Falstaff  and  the  Prince?     Would  his  zeal  cease  to  "bum  in 
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his  nose?"  Absolutely,  in  the  first  sketch,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  that  face  which  ever  "blushed  extempore."  One  mention, 
indeed,  there  is  in  the  complete  play  of  the  "  red  face,"  and  one  sup- 
posed allusion  of  "  Scarlet  and  John."  The  commentators  have 
wished  to  show  that  Bardolph  in  both  copies  is  called  "  a  tinder- 
box  "  on  account  of  his  nose  ;  but  this  is  not  very  clear.  And  then 
Pistol  is  not  the  magnificent  bully  of  '  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,' 
and  of  '  Henry  V.'  He  has  "  affectations,"  as  Sir  Hugh  mentions, 
and  speaks  "in  Latin,"  as  Slender  has  it; — ^but  he  is  here  literally 
"a  tame  cheater,"  but  not  without  considerable  cleverness.  "  Why, 
then  the  world  's  mine  oyster  "  is  essentially  higher  than  the  obscure 
bombast  of  the  real  Pistol.  Of  Mistress  Quickly  we  have  already 
spoken  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed ;  and  these  cir- 
cumstances are  so  essentially  different  that  we  can  scarcely  recognise 
any  marked  similarity  of  character  in  the  original  sketch. 

Having,  then,  seen  the  great  and  insuperable  difficulties  which 
belong  to  the  theory  that '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor '  was  written 
after  the  histories,  let  us  consider  what  difficulties,  both  of  situation 
and  character,  present  themselves  under  the  other  theory,  that  the 
comedy  was  produced  before  the  histories. 

First,  is  it  irreconcilable  with  the  tradition  referring  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  ?  It  is  not  so,  if  we  adopt  the  tradition  as  related  by 
Dennis — this  comedy  was  written  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  command, 
and  finished  in  fourteen  days.  This  statement  of  the  matter  is  plain 
and  simple ;  because  it  is  disembarrassed  of  those  explanations  and 
inferences  which  never  belong  to  any  popular  tradition,  but  are  super- 
added by  ingenious  persons  who  have  a  theory  to  establish.  We  can 
perfectly  understand  how  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  as  we  have 
it  in  the  first  sketch,  might  haye  been  produced  by  Shakspere  in  a 
fortnight ; — and  how  such  a  slight  and  lively  piece,  containing  many 
local  allusions,  and  perhaps  some  delineations  of  real  characters,  might 
have  furnished  the  greatest  solace  to  Elizabeth  some  seven  or  eight 
years  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  after  mornings  busily 
employed  in  talking  politics  with  Leicester,  or  in  translating  Boetius 
in  her  own  private  chamber.  The  manners  throughout,  and  without 
any  disguise,  are  those  of  Elizabeth's  own  time.  Leave  out  the  line 
in  the  amended  play  of  "  the  mad  Prince  and  Poins," — and  the  line 
in  the  sketch  about  "  the  wild  Prince  killing  his  father's  deer," — and 
the  whole  play  (taken  apart  from  the  histories)  might  with  much 
greater  propriety  be  acted  with  the  costume  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  most  probably,  that  we  find  so  little  of  pure 
poetry  either  in  the  sketch  or  the  finished  performance.     As  Shakspere 
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placed  his  characters  in  his  own  country,  with  the  manners  of  his 
own  days,  he  made  them  speak  like  ordinary  human  beings,  showing 

" deeds  and  language  such  as  men  do  use, 

And  persons  such  as  Comedy  would  choose, 
When  she  would  show  an  image  of  the  times, 
And  sport  with  human  follies,  not  with  crimes."  * 

We  may  believe,  therefore,  the  tradition  (without  adopting  the  circum- 
stances which  make  it  difficult  of  belief),  and  accept  the  theory  that 
'  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor '  was  written  before  the  '  Henry  IV.' 
Secondly,  is  the  theory  that  the  comedy  was  produced  before  the 
histories,  irreconcilable  with  the  contradictory  circumstances  which 
render  the  other  theory  so  difficult  of  admission  ?  Assuming  that 
the  comedy  was  written  before  the  histories,  it  can  be  read  without 
any  violence  to  our  indelible  recollections  of  the  situations  of  the  cha- 
racters in  the  '  Henry  IV.'  and  '  Henry  V.'  It  must  be  read  with  a 
conviction  that,  if  there  be  any  connection  of  the  action  at  all,  it  is  a 
very  slight  one — and  that  this  action  precedes  the  '  Henry  IV.'  by  some 
indefinite  period.  Then,  the  Falstaff  who  in  the  quiet  shades  of 
-  Windsor  did  begin  to  perceive  he  was  "  made  an  ass"  had  not  ac- 
quired the  experience  of  the  city,  for  before  he  knew  Hal  he  "  knew 
nothing;" — then  the  fair  maid  Quickly,  who  jfterwards  contrived  to 
_j^joJ-^  have  aThusband  and  be  a  poor  widow  without  changing  her  name, 
knew  no  higher  sphere  than  the  charge  of  Dr.  Caius's  laundry  and 
kitchen ; — then  Pistol  was  not  an  ancient,  certainly  had  not  married 
the  quondam  Quickly,  had  not  made  the  dangerous  experiment  of 
jesting  with  Fluellen,  and  occasionally  talked  like  a  reasonable  being ; 
— then  Shallow  had  some  unexplained  business  which  took  him  from 
Glostershire  to  Windsor,  travelled  without  his  man  Davy,  had  not 
lent  a  thousand  pounds  to  Sir  John  FalstaflF,  and  was  not  quite  so 
silly  and  so  delightful  as  when  he  had  drunk  "  too  much  sack  at 
supper"  toasting  "all  the  cavaleroes  about  London;" — then,  lastly, 
Bardolph  was  not  "  master  corporate  Bardolph,"  and  certainly 
Nym  and  he  had  not  been  hanged. 

Thirdly,  does  the  theory  of  the  production  of '  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  '  before  '  Henry  IV.'  and  '  Henry  V.'  furnish  a  proper  solu- 
tion of  the  remarkable  inferiority  in  the  comedy  of  several  of  the  cha- 
racters which  are  common  to  both  ?  If  we  accept  the  opinion  that 
the  Falstaff,  the  Shallow,  the  Quickly,  the  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  Nym, 
^  of  '  The  Merry  Wives,'  were  all  originally  conceived  by  the  poet 
before  the  characters  with  similar  names  in  the  '  Henry  IV.'  and 
'  Henry  V. ;'  and  that,  after  they  had  been  in  some  degree  adopted  in 
*  Ben  Jousou.     Prologue  to  '  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.' 
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the  historical  plays,  Shakspere  remodelled  '  The  Merry  Wives,'  and 
heightened  the  resemblances  of  character  which  the  resemblances  of 
name  implied, — the  inferiority  in  several  of  these  characters,  espe- 
cially in  the  sketch,  will  be  accounted  for,  without  assuming,  with 
Johnson,  that  "  the  poet  approached  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  work 
enjoined  him;  yet,  having  perhaps  in  the  former  play  completed  his 
own  idea,  seems  not  to  have  been  able  to  give  Falstaff  all  his  former 
powers  of  entertainment."  Johnson's  opinion  proceeds  upon  the  very 
just  assumption  that  continuations  are,  for  the  most  part,  inferior  to 
original  conceptions.  But  '  The  Merry  Wives'  could  not  have  been 
proposed  as  a  continuation  of  the  '  Henry  IV.'  and  the  '  Henry  V.,' 
even  if  it  had  been  written  after  those  plays.  If  it  were  written  after 
the  histories,  the  author  certainly  mystified  all  the  new  circumstances 
as  compared  with  those  which  had  preceded  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  idea  of  continuation.  This  appears  to  us  too  violent 
an  assumption.  But  no  other  can  be  maintained.  To  attribute  such 
interminable  contradictions  to  negligence,  is  to  assume  that  Shakspere 
was  not  only  the  greatest  of  poets,  but  of  blunderers. 

And  now  we  must  hazard  a  conjecture.  In  the  Introductory  Notice 
to  '  Henry  IV.'  will  be  found  a  brief  account  of  the  evidence  by  which 
it  has  been  attempted  to  show  that  the  Falstaff  of  the  '  First  Part  of 
Henry  IV.'  was  originally  called  Oldcastle.  If  that  were  the  case, 
and  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  that  opinion,  the  whole 
matter  seems  to  us  clearer.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Falstaff  and 
Bardolph  are  the  only  characters  that  are  common  to  the  '  First  Part 
of  Henry  IV.'  and  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor;'  for  in  the  original 
copy  of  '  Henry  IV.  Part  I.'  the  person  who  stands  amongst  the  modern 
list  of  characters  as  Quickly  is  invariably  called  the  Hostess.  If  the 
Falstaff,  then,  of  '  Henry  IV.'  were  originally  Oldcastle,  we  have  only 
Bardolph  left  in  common  to  the  two  dramas.  Was  Bardolph  origin- 
ally called  so  in  '  Henry  IV.  Part  I.'?  When  Poins  proposes  to  the 
Prince  to  go  to  Gadshill  he  says,  in  the  original  copy,  "  I  have  a 
jest  to  execute  that  I  cannot  manage  alone, — Falstaff,  Harvey,  Rossil, 
and  Gadshill  shall  rob  these  men,"  &c.  We  now  read,  "  Falstaff,  Bar- 
dolph, Peto,  and  Gadshill,"  &c.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Harvey 
and  Rossil  were  the  names  of  actors  ;  but,  as  Oldcastle  remains  where 
we  now  read  Falstaff  in  one  place  of  the  original  copy,  might  not  in 
the  same  way  Bardolph  have  been  originally  Harvey  or  Rossil  1  This 
point,  however,  is  not  material.  \  If  Shakspere  were  compelled,  by  a 
strong  expression  of  public  opinion,  to  remove  the  name  of  Oldcastle 
from  the '  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.,'  the  name  oi Falstaff  vias,  ready  to 
his  hand  as  a  substitute.     He  had  drawn  a  knight,  fat  and  unscru- 
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puhus,  as  he  had  represented  Oldcastle,  but  far  his  inferior  in  wit, 
humour,  inexhaustible  merriment,  presence  of  mind,  and  intellectual 
activity.  The  transition  was  not  inconsistent  from  the  Falstaff  of 
*  The  Merry  Wives'  to  the  Falstaff  of '  Henry  IV . '  The  character,  when 
Shakspere  remodelled  the  first  sketch  of  the  comedy,  required  some 
elevation  ;■ — ^but  it  still  might  stand  at  a  long  distance,  without  offence 
to  an  audience  who  knew  that  the  inferior  creation  was  first  produced. 
With  Falstaff  Shakspere  might  have  transferred  Bardolph  to  the  '  First 
Part  of  Henry  IV.,'  but  materially  altered.  The  base  Hungarian 
wight  who  would  "  the  spigot  wield"  had,  as  a  tapster,  made  his 
nose  a  "  fiery  kitchen  "  to  roast  malt-worms ;  and  he  was  fit  to  save 
him  "  a  thousand  marks  in  links  and  torches."  When,  further, 
Falstaff  had  completely  superseded  Oldcastle  in  the  '  First  Part  of 
Henry  IV.,'  Shakspere  might  have  adopted  Pistol  and  Shallow  and 
Quickly  in  the  Second  Part, — ^but  greatly  changed ; — and  lastly,  have 
introduced  Nym  to  the  '  Henry  V.'  unchanged.  All  this  being  accom- 
plished, he  would  naturally  have  remodelled  the  first  sketch  of  '  The 
Merry  Wives,' — making  the  relations  between  the  characters  of  the 
comedy  and  of  the  histories  closer,  but  still  of  purpose  keeping  the 
situations  suflficiently  distinct.  He  thus  for  ever  connected  '  The 
Merry  Wives '  with  the  historical  plays.  The  Falstaff  of  the  comedy 
must  now  belong  to  the  age  of  Henry  IV. ;  but  to  be  understood  he 
must,  we  venture  to  think,  be  regarded  as  the  embryo  Falstaff. 

We  request  that  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  entire  argument 
which  we  have  thus  advanced  is  founded  upon  a  conviction  that  the 
original  sketch,  as  published  in  the  quarto  of  1602,  is  an  authentic 
production  of  our  poet.  Had  no  such  sketch  existed,  we  must  have 
reconciled  the  difficulties  of  believing  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ' 
to  have  been  produced  after  '  Henry  IV.'  and  '  Henry  V.'  as  we  best 
might  have  done.  Then  we  must  have  acknowledged  that  the  cha- 
racters of  Falstaff  and  Shallow  and  Quickly  were  the  same  in  the 
comedy  and  the  '  Henry  IV.,'  though  represented  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. Then  we  must  have  believed  that  the  contradictory 
situations  were  to  be  explained  by  the  determination  of  Shakspere 
boldly  to  disregard  the  circumstances  which  resulted  from  his  com- 
pliance with  the  commands  of  Elizabeth — "  to  show  Falstaff  in  love." 
But  that  sketch  being  preserved  to  us,  it  is  much  easier,  we  think,  to 
believe  that  it  was  produced  before  the  histories ;  and  that  the  cha- 
racters were  subsequently  heightened,  and  more  strikingly  delineated, 
/to  assimilate  them  to  the  characters  of  the  histories.  After  all,  we 
/  have  endeavoured,  whilst  we  have  expressed  our  own  belief,  fairly  to 
V  present  both  sides  of  the  question.    The  point,  we  think,  is  of  interest 
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to  the  lovers  of  Shakspere ;  for,  inferring  that  the  comedy  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  history,  the  inferiority  of  the  Falstaff  of  '  The  Merry 
Wives'  to  the  Falstaff  of  '  Henry  IV.'  implies  a  considerable  abate- 
ment of  the  poet's  skill.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conviction  that  the 
sketch  of  the  comedy  preceded  the  history — that  it  was  an  early  play 
—and  that  it  was  subsequently  remodelled — is  consistent  with  the 
belief  in  the  progression  of  that  extraordinary  intellect  which  acquired 
greater  vigour  the  more  its  powers  were  exercised. 


COSTUME. 

The  stage-costume  of  this  comedy  is  necessarily  the  same  with 
that  of  the  two  Parts  of  '  Henry  IV.,'  and,  therefore,  for  its  general 
description  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  detailed  notice  affixed 
to  Part  I.  of  that  play.  Chaucer,  however,  who  wrote  his  '  Canter- 
bury Tales'  towards  the  close  of  the  previous  reign,  gives  us  a  few 
hints  for  the  habit  of  some  of  the  principal  characters  in  '  The  Merry 
Wives.'  Dr.  Caius,  for  instance,  should  be  clothed,  like  the  Doctor 
of  Physic,  "  in  sanguine  and  in  perse"  (i.  e.  in  purple  and  light  blue), 
the  gown  being  "  lined  with  tafata  and  sendal."  In  '  The  Testament 
of  Cresseyde'  Chaucer  speaks  of  a  Physician  in  "  a  scarlet  gown," 
and  "  furred  well,  as  such  a  one  ought  to  be ;"  but  scarlet  and 
purple  were  terms  used  indifferently  one  for  the  other,  and  the  phrase 
"  scarlet  red  "  was  generally  used  to  designate  that  colour  which  we 
now  call  scarlet. 

The  Franklin  or  Country  Gentleman — the  Master  Page  or  Master 
Ford  of  this  play — is  merely  said  to  have  worn  an  anelace  or  knife, 
and  a  white  silk  gipciere  or  purse  hanging  at  his  girdle. 

The  Young  'Squire  may  furnish  us  with  the  dress  of  Master  Fenton. 
He  is  described  as  wearing  a  short  gov^Ti,  with  sleeves  long  and  wide, 
and  embroidered  "  as  it  were  a  mead,  all  full  of  fresh  flowers  white 
and  red."  Falstaff,  when  dressed  as  Heme  the  Hunter,  should  be 
attired  like  his  Yeoman,  in  a  coat  and  hood  of  green,  with  a  horn 
slung  in  a  green  baldrick. 

The  Wife  of  Bath  is  said  to  have  worn,  on  a  Sunday,  or  holyday, 
kerchiefs  on  her  head  of  the  finest  manufacture,  but  in  such  a  quantity 
as  to  weigh  nearly  a  pound. — When  abroad,  she  wore  "  a  hat  as 
broad  as  is  a  buckler  or  a  targe."  Her  stockings  were  of  fine  scarlet 
red,  and  her  shoes  "  full  moist  and  new."  The  high-crowned  hats 
and  point  lace  aprons,  in  which  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  have 
been  usually  depicted,  are  of  the  seventeenth,  instead  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 


["  I  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in."] 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — Windsor.     Garden  Front  of  Page's  House. 

Enter  Justice  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Shal.  Sir  Hugh/  persuade  me  not;  I  will  make  a  Star- 
chamber^  matter  of  it:  if  he  were  twenty  Sir  John  Falstaffs, 
he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow,  esquire. 

"  So  in  Ben  Jonson  ('  Magnetic  Lady,'  Act  IIL,  Scene  4)  : — 
"  There  is  a  court  above,  of  the  Star-chamber, 
To  punish  routs  and  riots." 
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Slen.  In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace,  and  coram. 

Shal.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  Cust-alorum.^ 

Slen.  Ay,  and  ratolorum  too ;  and  a  gentleman  born,  master 
parson ;  who  writes  himself  armigero ;  in  any  bill,  warrant, 
quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero.^ 

Shal.  A.J,  that  I  do;  and  have  done''  any  time  these  three 
hundred  years. 

Sle7i.  All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  have  done  't ;  and 
all  his  ancestors,  that  come  after  him,  may  :  they  may  give 
the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat. 

Shal.  It  is  an  old  coat. 

Eva.  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old  coat  well ; 
it  agrees  well,  passant :  it  is  a  famihar  beast  to  man,  and  sig- 
nifies love. 

Shal.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  old 
coat.^ 

Slen.  I  may  quarter,  coz  ? 

Shal.  You  may,  by  marrying. 

Eva.  It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it. 

Shal.  Not  a  whit. 

Eva.  Yes,  py  'r  lady ;  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your  coat  there 
is  but  three  skirts  for  yourself,  in  my  simple  conjectures :  but 
that  is  all  one  :  If  sir  John  Falstaff  have  committed  disparage- 
ments unto  you,  I  am  of  the  church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do 
my  benevolence,  to  make  atonements  and  compromises  be- 
tween you. 

Shal.  The  council  shall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot. 

Eva.  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  a  riot ;  there  is  no 
fear  of  Got  in  a  riot :  the  council,  look  you,  shall  desire  to 
hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot ;  take  your  viza- 
ments  ^  in  that. 

Shal.  Ha!  o'my  life,  if  I  were  young  again  the  sword 
should  end  it. 

»  Cust-ahrum  is  meant  for  an  abridgment  of  Custos  Rolulorum.  Slender,  not 
understanding  the  abbreviation,  adds,  "  and  ratohrum  too." 

^  The  justice  signed  his  attestations,  "jurat'  coram  me,  Roberto  Shallow, 
armigero.''^ 

•=  Have  done — we  have  done — "  his  successors,  gone  before  him,"  as  Slender  ex- 
plains it. 

"1  Fxzaments — advisements. 
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Eva.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword,  and  end  it :  and 
there  is  also  another  device  in  my  prain,  which,  peradventure, 
prings  goot  discretions  with  it :  There  is  Anne  Page,  which  is 
daughter  to  master  George"  Page,  which  is  pretty  virginity. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne  Page  ?  She  has  brown  hair,  and  speaks 
small  like  a  woman. 

Eva.  It  is  that  fery  person  for  all  the  'orld,  as  just  as  you 
will  desire ;  and  seven  hundred  pounds  of  monies,  and  gold, 
and  silver,  is  her  grandsire  upon  his  death's-bed  (Got  deliver 
to  a  joyful  resurrections  !)  give,  when  she  is  able  to  overtake 
seventeen  years  old :  it  were  a  goot  motion  if  we  leave  our 
pribbles  and  prabbles,  and  desire  a  marriage  between  master 
Abraham  and  mistress  Anne  Page. 

Shal.  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred  pound  ? 

Eka.  A.J,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter  penny. 

Shal.  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman  ;  she  has  good  gifts. 

Eva.  Seven  hundred  pounds,  and  possibilities,  is  goot  gifts. 

Shal.  WeU,  let  us  see  honest  master  Page  :  Is  Falstaflf 
there  ? 

Eha.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  I  do  despise  a  liar  as  I  do  de- 
spise one  that  is  false ;  or  as  I  despise  one  that  is  not  true. 
The  knight,  sir  John,  is  there ;  and,  I  beseech  you,  be  ruled 
by  your  well-willers.  I  will  peat  the  door  \knocks\  for  master 
Page.     "What,  hoa !  Got  pless  your  house  here  ! 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  Who 's  there  ? 

Eva.  Here  is  Got's  plessing,  and  your  friend,  and  justice 
Shallow  :  and  here  young  master  Slender ;  that,  peradventures, 
shall  tell  you  another  tale,  if  matters  grow  to  your  likings. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well :  I  thank  you 
for  my  venison,  master  Shallow. 

Slial.  Master  Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  Much  good  do 
it  your  good  heart !  I  wished  your  venison  better ;  it  was  ill 
killed : — How  doth  good  mistress  Page  ? — and  I  thank ''  you 
always  with  my  heart,  la ;  with  my  heart. 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

*  The  folio  has  Thomas  ;  but  Mrs.  Page  repeatedly  calls  her  husband  George. 
'•  /  thank  you.     So  the  folio.     The  early  quartos,  '•'  I  love  you." 
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Shal.  Six,  I  thank  you ;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  master  Slender. 

Slen.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir?  I  heard  say 
he  was  outrun  on  Cotsall.^ 

Page.  It  could  not  be  judged,  sir. 

Slen.  You  '11  not  confess,  you  '11  not  confess. 

Shal.  That  he  will  not ; — 't  is  your  fault,  't  is  your  fault : — 
'T  is  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  sir. 

Shal.  Sir,  he  's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog ;  Can  there  be 
more  said  ?  he  is  good,  and  fair.     Is  sir  John  FalstaiF  here  ? 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within ;  and  I  would  I  could  do  a  good 
office  between  you. 

Eva.  It  is  spoke  as  a  Christians  ought  to  speak. 

Shal.  He  hath  wronged  me,  master  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it. 

Shal.  If  it  be  confessed  it  is  not  redressed ;  is  not  that  so, 
master  Page  ?  He  hath  wronged  me  ;  indeed,  he  hath ; — at 
a  word  he  hath ; — believe  me ;  Robert  Shallow,  esquire,  saith 
he  is  wronged. 

Page.  Here  comes  sir  John. 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol. 

Fal.  Now,  master  Shallow ;  you  '11  complain  of  me  to  the 
king? 

Shal.  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  killed  my  deer, 
and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

Fal.  But  not  kissed  your  keeper's  daughter. 

Shal.  Tut,  a  pin  !  this  shall  be  answered. 

Fal.  I  will  answer  it  straight ; — I  have  done  all  this  : — That 
is  now  answered. 

Shal.  The  council  shall  know  this. 

Fal.  'Twere  better  for  you  if  it  were  known  in  counsel;'' 
you  '11  be  laughed  at. 


°  Counsel.  Steevens  adopts  the  spelling  of  the  first  quarto — council  and  counsell. 
The  folio  in  both  cases  has  councell.  In  the  distinction  which  Steevens  has  sug- 
gested Falstaff  makes  a  small  jest — quibbling  between  the  council  of  the  Star- 
chamber  and  counsel  in  the  sense  of  a  man's  private  advisers.  Probably  Steevens  is 
right. 
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Eva.  Pauca  verba,  sir  John,  goot  worts. 

Fal.  Good  worts !  good  cabbage.'' — Slender,  I  broke  your 
head ;  What  matter  have  you  against  me  ? 

Slen.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against  you ; 
and  against  your  coney-catching'^  rascals,  Bardolph,  Nym,  and 
Pistol.  [They  carried  me  to  the  tavern  and  made  me  drunk, 
and  afterwards  picked  my  pocket. '^J 

Bard.  You  Banbury  cheese  !  *^ 

Slen.  Aj,  it  is  no  matter. 

Pist.  How  now,  Mephostophilus  ?^ 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nym.  Slice,  I  say !  pauca,  pauca  ;  slice  !  that 's  my  humour. 

Slen.  Where  's  Simple,  my  man  ? — can  you  tell,  cousin  ? 

Eva.  Peace  :  I  pray  you !  Now  let  us  understand  :  There 
is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I  understand:  that  is — 
master  Ysige,^delicef,  master  Page  ;  and  there  is  rajse]f,Jide- 
licet,  myself;  and  the  three  party  is,  lastly  and  finally,  mine 
host  of  the  Garter. 

Page.  We  three,  to  hear  it  and  end  it  between  them. 

Eva.  Fery  goot :  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my  note-book ; 
and  we  will  afterwards  'ork  upon  the  cause,  with  as  great  dis- 
creetly as  we  can. 

Fal.  Pistol— 

Pist.  He  hears  with  ears. 

Eva.  The  tevil  and  his  tarn  !  what  phrase  is  this,  "  He  hears 
with  ear  ?"    Why,  it  is  affectations. 

Fal.  Pistol,  did  you  pick  master  Slender' s  purse  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he,  (or  I  would  I  might 
never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again  else,)  of  seven 
groats  in  mill-sixpences,''  and  two  Edward  shovel- boards,'  that 
cost  me  two  shilling  and  two  pence  a-piece  of  Yead  Miller^ 
by  these  gloves. 

Fal.  Is  this  true,  Pistol  ? 

"  Worts  was  the  generic  name  of  cabbages  ;  we  have  still  coU-wort. 

^   Coney-catcher  was  synonymous  with  sharper. 

•=  The  passage  between  brackets  is  not  in  the  folio. 

^  In  '  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment'  (1601)  we  have,  "  you  are  like  a  Banbufy 
cheese — nothitig  but  paring.'''' 

"  Mephostophilus  is  an  evil  spirit  in  the  old  story  of  *  Sir  John  Faustus ;' — but  a 
very  inferior  demon  to  the  extraordinary  creation  of  Goethe. 
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Eva.  No ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

Pist  Ha^  thou  mountain-foreigner ! — Sir  John  and  master 
mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo :  ^ 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  ^  here  ; 
Word  of  denial :  froth  and  scum,  thou  liest ! 

Slen.  By  these  gloves,  then  't  was  he. 

Nym.  Be  advised,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours ;  I  will  say, 
"  marry  trap,"  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nuthook's  humour''  on 
me  :  that  is  the  very  note  of  it. 

Sleti.  By  this  hat,  then,  he  in  the  red  face  had  it :  for  though 
I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you  made  me  drunk,  yet 
I  am  not  altogether  an  ass. 

Fal.  What  say  you.  Scarlet  and  John  ? 

Bard.  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the  gentleman  had 
drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences. 

Eva.  It  is  his  five  senses  :  fie,  what  the  ignorance  is  ! 

Bard.  And  being  fap,'^  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  cashiered ;  and 
so  conclusions  passed  the  careers.® 

Slen.  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too ;  but 't  is  no  matter  : 
I  '11  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again,  but  in  honest,  civil, 
godly  company,  for  this  trick :  if  I  be  drunk,  I  '11  be  drunk 
with  those  that  have  the  fear  of  God,  and  not  with  drunken 
knaves. 

Eva.  So  Got  'udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind. 

Fal.  You  hear  all  these  matters  denied,  gentlemen ;  you 
hear  it. 

Enter  Mistress  Anne  Page  with  wine ;  Mistress  Ford  and 
Mistress  Y kgi^  following . 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in;  we  '11  drink 
within.  [Exit  Anne  Page. 

"  Bilbo  is  a  sword ;  a  latten  bilbo — a  sword  made  of  a  thin  latten  plate — ex- 
presses Pistol's  opinion  of  Slander's  weakness. 

''  Labras — lips ;  "  word  of  denial  in  thy  labras,"  is  equivalent  to  "  the  lie  in  thy 
teeth." 

"  The  nuthook  was  used  by  the  thief  to  hook  portable  commodities  out  of  a 
window, — and  thus  Nym,  in  his  queer  fashion,  means,  "  if  you  say  I  'm  a  thief." 

^  Fap — a  cant  word  for  drunk. 

<■  Careers.  In  the  manege  to  run  a  career  was  to  gallop  a  horse  violently  back- 
wards  and  forwards. 
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Slen.  O  heaven!  this  is  mistress  Anne  Page. 

Page.  How  now,  mistress  Ford  ? 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very  well  met : 
by  your  leave,  good  mistress.  [ICissing  her. 

Page.  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome :  Come,  we 
have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner  ;  come,  gentlemen,  I  hope 
we  shall  drink  down  all  unkindness. 

^Exeunt  all  but  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Evans. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  I  had  my  book  of 
Songs  and  Sonnets'  here  : — 

Enter  Simple. 

How  now.  Simple  !  Where  have  you  been  ?  I  must  wait 
on  myself,  must  I  ?  You  have  not  the  '  Book  of  Riddles ' 
about  you,  have  you  ? 

Sim.  *  Book  of  Biddies  ?'  why,  did  you  not  lend  it  to  Alice 
Shortcake  upon  Allhallowmas  last,  a  fortnight  afore  Michael- 
mas? 

Shal.  Come,  coz ;  come,  coz ;  we  stay  for  you.  A  word 
with  you,  coz  :  marry,  this,  coz ;  There  is,  as  't  were,  a  ten- 
der, a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off  by  sir  Hugh  here  : — Do 
you  understand  me  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable ;  if  it  be  so,  I 
shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  but  understand  me. 

Slen.  So  I  do,  sir. 

Eva.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  master  Slender :  I  wiU  de- 
scription the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity  of  it. 

Slen.  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow  says :  I  pray 
you,  pardon  me  ;  he  's  a  justice  of  peace  in  his  country,  simple 
though  I  stand  here. 

Eva.  But  that  is  not  the  question ;  the  question  is  concern- 
ing your  marriage. 

Shal.  Ay,  there  's  the  point,  sir. 

Eva.  Marry,  is  it ;  the  very  point  of  it ;  to  mistress  Anne 
Page. 

Slen.  Why,  if  it  be  so  I  will  marry  her,  upon  any  reason- 
able demands. 

Eva.  But  can  you  affection  the  'oman  ?     Let  us  command 
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to  know  that  of  your  mouth  or  of  your  lips ;  for  divers  philo- 
sophers hold  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the  mouth : — Therefore, 
precisely,  can  you  carry  your  good  will  to  the  maid  ? 

Shal.  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love  her  ? 

Slen.  I  hope,  sir, — I  will  do  as  it  shall  become  one  that 
would  do  reason. 

Eca.  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  must  speak  pos- 
sitable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  desires  towards  her. 

Shal.  That  you  must :  Will  you,  upon  good  dowry,  marry 
her  ? 

Slen.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon  your  request, 
cousin,  in  any  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet  coz ;  what  I 
do  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz  :  Can  you  love  the  maid? 

Slen.  I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request ;  but  if  there  be 
no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven  may  decrease  it 
upon  better  acquaintance,  when  we  are  married  and  have 
more  occasion  to  know  one  another :  I  hope,  upon  familiarity 
will  grow  more  contempt;"  but  if  you  say,  "marry  her,"  I 
will  marry  her,  that  I  am  freely  dissolved,  and  dissolutely. 

Eva.  It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer;  save,  the  faul'  is  in  the 
'ort  dissolutely :  the  'ort  is,  according  to  our  meaning,  reso- 
lutely ; — his  meaning  is  good. 

Shal.  Ay,  I  think  my  cousin  meant  well. 

Slen.  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be  hanged,  la. 

Re-enter  Anne  Page. 

Shal.  Here  comes  fair  mistress  Anne :  —  Would  I  were 
young  for  your  sake,  mistress  Anne ! 

Anne.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table  ;  my  father  desires  your 
worship's  company. 

Shal.  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  mistress  Anne. 

Eva.  Od's  plessed  will !  I  will  not  be  absence  at  the  grace. 
[Exeunt  Shallow  and  Sir  H.  Evans. 

Anne.  Will  't  please  your  worship  to  come  in,  sir  ? 

*  Contempt.  The  folio  reads  content — the  word  which  Slender  meant  to  use. 
But  the  poor  soul  was  thinking  of  his  copy-book  adage — "  too  much  familiarity- 
breeds  contempt." 
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Slen.  Noj  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily ;  I  am  very  well. 

Anrie.  The  dinner  attends  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you,  forsooth.  Go,  sir- 
rah, .  for  all  you  are  my  man,  go,  wait  upon  my  cousin  Shal- 
low :  [Exit  Simple.]  A  justice  of  peace  sometime  may  be 
beholden  to  his  friend  for  a  man  : — I  keep  but  three  men  and 
a  boy  yet,  till  my  mother  be  dead :  But  what  though  ?  yet  I 
live  like  a  poor  gentleman  born. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worship  :  they  will  not 
sit  till  you  come. 

Slen.  I'  faith,  I  '11  eat  nothing ;  I  thank  you  as  much  as 
though  I  did. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you  ;  I  bruised  my 
shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at  sword  and  dagger  with  a 
master  of  fence,''  three  veneys  for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes ; 
and,  by  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since. 
Why  do  your  dogs  bark  so  ?  be  there  bears  i'  the  town. 

Anne.  I  think  there  are,  sir ;  I  heard  them  talked  of. 

Slen.  I  love  the  sport  well ;  but  I  shall  as  soon  quarrel  at  it, 
as  any  man  in  England  : — You  are  afraid  if  you  see  the  bear 
loose,  are  you  not  ? 

Anne.  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

Slen.  That 's  meat  and  drink  to  me  now :  I  have  seen  Sack- 
erson"  loose  twenty  times ;  and  have  taken  him  by  the  chain : 
but,  I  warrant  you,  the  women  have  so  cried  and  shrieked  at 
it,  that  it  passed:  * — but  women,  indeed,  cannot  abide  'em  ; 
they  are  very  ill-favoured  rough  things. 

Re-enter  Page. 

Page.  Come,  gentle  master  Slender,  come  ;  we  stay  for  you. 
Slen.  I  '11  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  sir. 
Page.  By  cock  and  pye,  you  shall  not  choose,  sir  :  come, 
come. 

Sleti.  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 
Page.  Come  on,  sir. 

"  It  passed — it  surpassed  ;  or,  \t  passed  expression — a  common  mode  of  referring 
to  something  extraordinary.     Thus  in  Act  IV.,  Scene  2,  "  this  passes.' 
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Slen.  Mistress  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first. 

Anne.  Not  I,  sir  ;  pray  you,  keep  on. 

Slen.  Truly,  I  will  not  go  first ;  truly,  la  :  I  Avill  not  do 
you  that  wrong. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I  'U  rather  be  unmannerly  than  troublesome  ;  you  do 
yourself  wrong,  indeed,  la.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  W.—The  same. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Moa.  Go  your  ways,  and  ask  of*  Doctor  Caius'  house, — 
which  is  the  way  :  and  there  dwells  one  mistress  Quickly, 
which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurse,  or  his  dry  nurse,  or  his 
cook,  or  his  laundry,*^  his  washer,  and  his  wringer. 

Sim.  Well,  sir. 

Eka.  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet : — give  her  this  letter ;  for  it  is 
a  'oman  that  altogether  's  acquaintance  with  mistress  Anne 
Page  :  and  the  letter  is,  to  desire  and  require  lier  to  solicit 
your  master's  desires  to  mistress  Anne  Page  :  I  pray  you, 
begone ;  I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner ;  there  's  pippins 
and  cheese  to  come.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Ikter  Falstaff,  Host,  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol, 
and  PoBiN. 

Fal.  Mine  host  of  the  Garter, — 

Host.  What  says  my  bully-rook?'^  Speak  scholarly  and 
wisely. 

Fal.  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away  some  of  my  fol- 
lowers. 

Host.  Discard,  bully  Hercules ;  cashier  :  let  them  wag ; 
trot,  trot. 

*  Of  Dr.  Cuius'  house — aaVfor  Dr.  Caius'  house — ask  which  is  the  way. 

^  Laundry.     Sir  Hugh  means  to  say  launder,  or  laundress. 

"  Douce  says  that  bully-rook  is  not  derived  from  the  rook  of  chess,  but  that  it 
means  a  hectoring,  cheating  sharper.  We  scarcely  think  that  the  Host  would  have 
applied  such  oil'ensive  terms  to  Falstafl",  who  sat  "at  ten  pounds  a-week,"  and  in  his 
expense  was  "  an  emperor." 
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Fal.  I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

Host.  Thou  'rt  an  emperor,  Caasar,  Keisar,  and  Pheezar. 
I  will  entertain  Bardolph ;  he  shall  draw,  he  shall  tap :  said 
I  well,  bully  Hector  ? 

Fal.  Do  so,  good  mine  host. 

Host.  I  have  spoke  i  let  him  follow :  Let  me  see  thee  froth, 
and  live  :*  I  am  at  a  word ;  follow.  [Exit  Host. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  foUow  him  :  a  tapster  is  a  good  trade  :  an 
old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin  ;  a  withered  servingman  a  fresh 
tapster :  Go  ;  adieu. 

Bard.  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired ;  I  will  thrive. 

\_Exit  Bard. 

Pist.  O  base  Hungarian  ^  wight !  wilt  thou  the  spigot 
wield  ? 

Nym.  He  was  gotten  in  drink :  Is  not  the  humour  con- 
ceited ?  [His  mind  is  not  heroic,  and  there  's  the  humour  of 
it.-^] 

Fal.  I  am  glad  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder-box ;  his 
thefts  were  too  open ;  his  filching  was  like  an  unskilful  singer, 
— he  kept  not  time. 

Nym.  The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minute's  rest.** 

Pist.  Convejj  the  wise  it  call :  Steal !  foh ;  a  fico  for  the 
phrase. 

»  Froth,  and  live.  So  the  folio.  The  reading  of  the  quarto  is  "froth  and  lime" 
which  is  interpreted  to  froth  the  beer,  and  lime  the  sack.  But  surely  the  Host 
would  not  so  unblushingly  avow  the  frauds  of  his  calling.  Steevens  says  the 
beer  was  frothed  by  putting  soap  in  the  tankard,  and  the  sack  made  sparkling  by 
lime  in  the  glass.  He  does  not  give  us  his  authority  for  these  retail  mysteries  of 
the  drawer's  craft.  The  passage  in  the  folio  requires  no  such  learned  interpreta- 
tion. 

^  Hungarian.  So  the  folio.  The  quarto,  which  has  supplied  the  ordinary  read- 
ing, gives  us  Gongarian.  The  editors  have  retained  "  Gongarian,"  because  they 
find  a  similar  epithet  in  one  of  the  old  bombast  plays.  Hungarian  means  a  gipsy 
— and  is  equivalent  to  the  Bohemian  of '  Quentin  Durward.'  In  this  play  the  Host 
calls  Simple  a  "Bohemian  Tartar."  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  'Satires,'  has  a  punning 
couplet, — 

"  So  sharp  and  meagre,  that  who  should  them  see 
Would  swear  they  lately  came  from  Hungary,"' — 
and  therefore  Malone  says  that  "  a  Hungarian  signified  a  hungry,  starved  fellow." 

"  The  passage  in  brackets  is  not  in  the  folio.  The  expression  appears  to  us  un- 
characteristic, and  was  probably  omitted  for  that  reason ;  "  lie  was  gotten  in  drink" 
being  substituted. 

^  Some  would  read  "  at  a  minim's  rest."'     This  seems  to  us  a  crotchet. 
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Fal.  Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 

Pist.  Why,  then  let  kibes  ensue. 

Fal.  There  is  no  remedy;  I  must  coney-catch;  I  must 
shift. 

Pist.  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 

Fal.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town  ? 

Pist.  I  ken  the  wight ;  he  is  of  substance  good. 

Fal.  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  about. 

Pist.  Two  yards,  and  more. 

Fal.  No  quips  now,  Pistol :  Indeed  I  am  in  the  waist  two 
yards  about;  but  I  am  now  about  no  waste;  I  am  about 
thrift.  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to  make  love  to  Ford's  wife ;  I 
spy  entertainment  in  her  ;  she  discourses,  she  carves,  she 
gives  the  leer  of  invitation  :  I  can  construe  the  action  of  her 
familiar  style ;  and  the  hardest  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to  be 
Englished  rightly,  is,  I  am  sir  John  FalstafF's. 

Pist.  He  hath  studied  her  will,  and  translated  her  will,* 
out  of  honesty  into  English. 

Nym.  The  anchor  is  deep  \^  Will  that  humour  pass  ? 

Fal.  Now,  the  report  goes  she  has  all  the  rule  of  her  hus- 
band's purse ;  he  hath  a  legion  of  angels.*^ 

Pist.  As  many  devils  entertain ;  and,  "  To  her,  boy,"  say  I. 

Nym.  The  humour  rises ;  it  is  good :  humour  me  the 
angels. 

Fal.  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her  :  and  here  another 
to  Page's  wife ;  who  even  now  gave  me  good  eyes  too ;  ex- 
amined my  parts  with  most  judicious  eyliads ;  sometimes  the 
beam  of  her  view  gilded  my  foot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly. 

Pist.  Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine. 

Nym.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour. 

Fal.  O,  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors  with  such  a 
greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did    seem  to 

"  The  ordinary  reading  is,  "he  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated  her  welV^ 
The  folio  gives  will  in  the  two  instances  ;  and  we  cannot  understand  why  Malone 
calls  this  a  corruption. 

^  The  commentators  give  us  a  page  of  notes  to  explain  the  phrase  "  the  anchor 
is  deep ;"  and  Johnson  would  read,  "  the  author  is  deep,"  receiving  Pistol's  trans- 
lated in  a  literary  sense.  Surely  the  phrase  of  the  original  requires  neither  change 
nor  explanation. 

•^  So  the  folio.  The  quarto  reads,  "she  hath  legions  of  angels."  But  Mrs.  Ford 
has  only  the  rule  of  the  purse — not  the  possession  of  it. 

Vol.  III.  D 
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scorch  me  up  like  a  burning-glass !  Here  's  another  letter 
to  her :  she  bears  the  purse  too ;  she  is  a  region  in  Guiana, 
all  gold  and  bounty.  I  will  be  cheater "  to  them  both,  and 
they  shall  be  exchequers  to  me ;  ^  they  shall  be  my  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  I  will  trade  to  them  both.  Go,  bear  thou 
this  letter  to  mistress  Page  ;  and  thou  this  to  mistress  Ford  : 
we  will  thrive,  lads,  we  will  thrive. 

Pist.  Shall  I  sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become, 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel  ?  then,  Lucifer  take  all ! 

Nym.  I  will  run  no  base  humour  :  here,  take  the  humour 
letter ;  I  will  keep  the  'haviour  of  reputation. 

Fal.  Hold,  sirrah,  [to  Rob.]  bear  you  these  letters  tightly  ;'^ 
Sail  like  my  pinnace"^  to  these  golden  shores. — 
Rogues,  hence,  avaunt !  vanish  like  hailstones,  go  ; 
Trudge,  plod  away  i'  the  hoof;  seek  shelter,  pack! 
Falstaff  will  learn  the  honour  of  the  age,  ^ 
French  thrift,  you  rogues ;  myself,  and  skirted  page. 

[Exeunt  Falstaff  and  Robin. 

Pist.  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts !  for  gourd  and  fullam 
holds. 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor ;  ^ 
Tester  I  '11  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt  lack. 
Base  Phrygian  Turk ! 

Ni/m.  I  have  operations,^  which  be  humours  of  revenge. 

Pist.  Wilt  thou  revenge  ? 

Nym.  By  welkin,  and  her  star  ! 

Pist.  With  wit,  or  steel  ? 

Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  I : 
I  will  discuss  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Ford.'* 

"   Cheater.     The  folio  has  cheaters. 

^  See  Note  to  '  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,'  Act  II.,  Scene  4.  The  escheators,  officers 
of  the  exchequer,  were  popularly  called  cheaters. 

"   Tightly — briskly,  cleverly. 

^  Pinnace — a  small  vessel  attached  to,  or  in  company  with,  a  larger. 

6  So  the  folio.     The  quarto,  "  the  humour  of  this  age." 

^  Gourd,  fullam,  high,  and  low,  were  cant  terms  for  false  dice.  Pistol  will  have 
his  tester  in  pouch  by  cheating  at  play. 

8  The  quarto  reads,  "  I  have  operations  in  my  head.'''' 

h  The  editors  have  altered  "  Ford  "  to  "  Page,"  and  "  Page  "  to  "  Ford,"  because 
"  the  very  reverse  of  this  happens."  Steevens  says,  "  Shakspere  is  frequently  guilty 
of  these  little  forgetfulnesses."     And  yet  the  quarto  gives  us  the  reading  which  the 
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Pist.  And  I  to  Page  shall  eke  unfold. 
How  FalstaiF,  varlet  vile. 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold. 
And  his  soft  couch  defile. 
Nym.  My  humour  shall  not  cool :  I  will  incense  Ford  to 
deal  with  poison  ;  I  will  possess  him  with  yellowness,  for  the 
revolt  of  mien  *  is  dangerous  :  that  is  my  true  humour. 

Pist.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents :  I  second  thee ; 
troop  on.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  TV. — A  Room  in  Dr.  Caius's  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly,  Simple,  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  What :  John  Rugby  ! — I  pray  thee,  go  to  the  case- 
ment, and  see  if  you  can  see  my  master,  master  Doctor  Caius, 
coming  :  if  he  do,  i'  faith,  and  find  anybody  in  the  house, 
here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience  and  the  king's 
EngKsh. 

Rug.  I  '11  go  watch.  [Exit  Rugby. 

Quick.  Go  ;  and  we  '11  have  a  posset  for  't  soon  at  night,  in 
faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire.  An  honest,  willing, 
kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant  shall  come  in  house  withal;  and, 
I  warrant  you,  no  tell-tale,  nor  no  breed-bate :  ^  his  worst 
fault  is  that  he  is  given  to  prayer  ;  he  is  something  peevish 
that  way ;  but  nobody  but  has  his  fault ; — but  let  that  pass. 
Peter  Simple  you  say  your  name  is  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick.  And  master  Slender  's  your  master  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

editors  adopt.  But  had  Shakspere,  who  was  not  quite  so  forgetful  as  they  repre- 
sent, no  reason  for  making  the  change  ?  Nym  suggests  the  scheme  of  betraying 
Falstafl';  and  it  was  natural  that,  Ford  being  first  mentioned  by  Sir  John,  and 
Ford's  wife  being  most  the  subject  of  conversation,  Nym  should  first  propose  to 
'•'  discuss  the  humour  of  this  love  "  to  Ford.  How  the  worthies  arranged  their  plans 
afterwards  has  little  to  do  with  the  matter  :  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are 
together  when  the  disclosure  takes  place  to  both  husbands. 

^  Mien.  This  is  mine  in  the  folio  ;  but  mien  was  thus  spelt.  By  "  the  revolt  of 
mien  "  Nym  may  intend  the  change  of  complexion — the  yellowness  of  jealousy. 
Or  he  may  intend  by  "  the  revolt  of  7nine  "  7ny  revolt.  Tlie  matter  is  not  worth 
discussing. 

^  Bate  is  strife.     It  is  "debate." 

D2 
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Quick.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  a 
glover's  paring  knife  ? 

Sim.  No,  forsooth :  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face,  with  a 
little  yellow  beard  ;  a  cane-coloured  beard.* 

Quick.  A  softly-sprighted  man,  is  he  not  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth  :  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his  hands  as 
any  is  between  this  and  his  head ;  he  hath  fought  with  a 
warrener. 

Quick.  How  say  you? — O,  I  should  remember  him  :  Does 
he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were  ?  and  strut  in  his  gait  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick.  "Well,  heaven  send  Anne  Page  no  worse  fortune ! 
Tell  master  parson  Evans  I  wlU  do  what  I  can  for  your 
master  :  Anne  is  a  good  girl,  and  I  wish — 

Re-enter  Rugby. 

Rug.  Out,  alas  !  here  comes  my  master. 

Quick.  "We  shall  all  be  shent  -.^  Run  in  here,  good  young 
man  ;  go  into  this  closet.  [Shuts  Simple  in  the  closet.]  He 
will  not  stay  long. — What,  John  Rugby  !  John,  what  John,  I 
say !  Go,  John,  go  inquire  for  thy  master ;  I  doubt  he  be 
not  wfill,  that  he  comes  not  home  : — And  down,  doum,  adown-a, 
&c.  [Sings. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caius.  Vat  is  you  sing  ?  I  do  not  like  dese  toys  ;  Pray  you, 
go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closet  un  hoitier  nerd ;  a  box,  a  green-a 
box ;  Do  intend  vat  I  speak  ?  a  green-a  box. 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth,  I  '11  fetch  it  you.  I  am  glad  he  went 
not  in  himself :  if  he  had  found  the  young  man,  he  would 
have  been  horn -mad.  [Aside. 

"  The  ordinary  reading  is  "  a  Caw-coloured  beard."  Cain  and  Judas,  accord- 
ing to  Theobald,  were  represented  in  the  old  tapestries  with  yellow  beards.  But 
surely  the  representation  was  not  so  general  as  to  become  the  popular  designation 
of  a  coloiur;  whereas  the  colour  of  cane  is  intelligible  to  all.  The  quarto  confirms 
this  :— 

"  Quick.  He  has  as  it  were  a  whatf-coloureA  beard. 

Sim.  Indeed  my  master's  beard  is  Aa«e-coloured." 
The  spelling  of  the  folio  is,  however,  "  Ca/«e-coloured." 

'>  Skent — roughly  handled. 
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Caius.  Fe,  fe,  fe,fe !  ma  foi,  il  fait  fort  chaud.  Je  m'en 
vais  a  la  cour, — la  grande  affaire. 

Quick.  Is  it  this,  sir  ? 

Caius.  Ouy ;  mette  le  au  mon  pocket ;  Depeche,  quickly : 
— Vere  is  dat  knave  Rugby  ? 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby !  John  ! 

Rug.  Here,  sir. 

Caius.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack  Rugby  : 
Come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after  my  heel  to  the  court. 

Rug.  'T  is  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

Caius.  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long ; — Od's  me !  Qu'ay 
fouhlie  ?  dere  is  some  simples  in  my  closet  dat  I  vill  not  for 
the  varld  I  shall  leave  behind. 

Quick.  Ah  me !  he  '11  find  the  young  man  there,  and  be 
mad! 

Caius.  O  diahle,  diahle  I  vat  is  in  my  closet  ? — Villainy  ! 
larron  !    [Pulling  Simple  out.']     Rugby,  my  rapier. 

Quick,  Good  master,  be  content. 

Caius.  Verefore  shall  I  be  content-a? 

Quick.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caius.  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closet  ?  dere  is 
no  honest  man  dat  shall  come  in  my  closet. 

Quick.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  flegmatick ;  hear  the  truth 
of  it :  He  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from  parson  Hugh. 

Caius.  Veil. 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her  to — 

Quick.  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Caius.  Peace-a  your  tongue  : — Speak-a  your  tale. 

Si?n.  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman,  your  maid,  to 
speak  a  good  word  to  Mrs.  Anne  Page  for  my  master,  in  the 
way  of  marriage. 

Quick.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la;  but  I'll  ne'er  put  my  finger 
in  the  fire,  and  need  not. 

Caius.  Sir  Hugh  send-a  you? — Rugby,  haillez  me  some 
paper :  Tarry  you  a  little-a  while.  [  Writes. 

Quick.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet :  if  he  had  been  thoroughly 
moved  you  should  have  heard  him  so  loud  and  so  melancholy* 
— But  notwithstanding,  man,  I  '11  do  your  master  what  good  I 
can  :  and  the  very  yea  and  the  no  is,  the  French  doctor,  my 
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master, — I  may  call  him  my  master,  look  you,  for  I  keep  his 
house ;  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour,  dress  meat  and 
drink,  make  the  beds,  and  do  all  myself : — 

Si?n.  'T  is  a  great  charge  to  come  under  one  body's  hand. 

Quick.  Are  you  avised  o'  that?  you  shall  find  it  a  great 
charge :  and  to  be  up  early  and  down  late ; — but  notwith- 
standing, (to  tell  you  in  your  ear ;  I  would  have  no  words 
of  it,)  my  master  himself  is  in  love  with  mistress  Anne  Page  : 
but  notwithstanding  that,  I  know  Anne's  mind, — that's  neither 
here  nor  there. 

Caius.  You  jack'nape ;  give-a  dis  letter  to  sir  Hugh ;  by 
gar,  it  is  a  challenge  :  I  vill  cut  his  treat  in  de  park  ;  and  I 
vill  teach  a  scurvy  jack-a-nape  priest  to  meddle  or  make  : — 
you  may  be  gone ;  it  is  not  good  you  tarry  here  : — by  gar,  I 
vill  cut  all  his  two  stones ;  by  gar,  he  shall  not  have  a  stone 
to  trow  at  his  dog.  [Exit  Simple. 

Quick.  Alas,  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Caius.  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat : — do  not  you  tell-a  me  dat 
I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  myself? — by  gar,  I  vill  kill  de 
Jack  Priest ;  and  I  have  appointed  mine  host  of  de  Jarterre 
to  measure  our  weapon  : — by  gar,  I  vill  myself  have  Anne 
Page. 

Quick.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall  be  well :  we 
must  give  folks  leave  to  prate :  What,  the  good-jer  ! 

Caius.  Rugby,  come  to  the  court  vid  me : — By  gar,  if  I 
have  not  Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn  your  head  out  of  my  door : 
— Follow  my  heels,  Rugby.  {Exeunt  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  You  shall  have  An  fool's-head  of  your  own.  No,  I 
know  Anne's  mind  for  that:  never  a  woman  in  Windsor 
knows  more  of  Anne's  mind  than  I  do  :  nor  can  do  more  than 
I  do  with  her,  I  thank  heaven. 

Fent.   [  Withini]  Who 's  within  there  ?  ho  ! 

Quick.  Who  's  there,  I  trow  ?  Come  near  the  house,  I 
pray  you. 

Enter  Fenton. 

Fent.  How  now,  good  woman ;  how  dost  thou  ? 
Quick.  The  better  that  it  pleases  your  good  worship  to  ask. 
Fent.  AVhat  news  ?  how  does  pretty  mistress  Anne  ? 
Quick.  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is   pretty,   and  honest,  and 
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gentle ;  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  I  can  tell  you  that  by  the 
way ;  I  praise  heaven  for  it. 

Pent.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  think'st  thou  ?  Shall  I  not  lose 
my  suit  ? 

Quick.  Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above :  but  notwith- 
standing, master  Fenton,  I  '11  be  sworn  on  a  book,  she  loves 
you : — Have  not  your  worship  a  wart  above  your  eye  ? 

Fent.  Yes,  marry,  have  I ;  what  of  that  ? 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale ; — good  faith,  it  is  such 
another  Nan ; — but,  I  detest,  an  honest  maid  as  ever  broke 
bread ; — We  had  an  hour's  talk  of  that  wart : — I  shall 
never  laugh  but  in  that  maid's  company  !  But,  indeed,  she 
is  given  too  much  to  allicholly  and  musing :  But  for  you — 
Well,  go  to. 

Fent.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day ;  Hold,  there  's  money 
for  thee ;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  behalf:  if  thou  seest 
her  before  me,  commend  me. 

Quick.  Will  I  ?  i'  faith,  that  we  will ;  and  I  will  tell  your 
worship  more  of  the  wart,  the  next  time  we  have  confidence  ; 
and  of  other  wooers. 

Fent.  Well,  farewell ;  I  am  in  great  haste  now.  [Exit. 

Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship. — Truly,  an  honest  gen- 
tleman ;  but  Anne  loves  him  not ;  for  I  know  Anne's  mind 
as  well  as  another  does : — Out  upon  't !  what  have  I  forgot  ? 

[Exit. 
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1  Scene  I. — "  Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not." 

We  find  several  instances  in  Shaltspere  of  a  priest  being  called  Sir;  as,  Sir 
Hugh  in  this  comedy ;  Sir  Oliver  in  '  As  You  Like  It ;'  Sir  Topas  in  '  Twelfth 
Night ;'  and  Sir  Nathaniel  in  '  Love's  Labour 's  Lost.'  In  a  curious  treatise 
quoted  by  Todd,  entitled  *  A  Decacordon  of  Ten  Quodlibeticall  Questions  con- 
cerning Religion  and  State,  &c.,  newly  imprinted,  1602,'  we  have  the  following 
magniloquent  explanation  of  the  matter : — 

"  By  the  laws  armorial,  civil,  and  of  arms,  a  Priest  in  his  place  in  civil  con- 
versation is  always  before  any  Esquire,  as  being  a  Knight's  fellow  by  his  holy 
orders  :  and  the  third  of  the  three  Sirs,  which  only  were  in  request  of  old  (no 
baron,  viscount,  earl,  nor  marquis  being  then  in  use),  to  wit,  Sir  King,  Sir  Knight, 
and  Sir  Priest ;  this  word  Dominus,  in  Latin,  being  a  noun  substantive  common  to 
them  all,  as  Dominus  mens  Rex,  Dominus  meus  Joab,  Dominus  Sacerdos :  and 
afterwards,  when  honours  began  to  take  their  subordination  one  under  another, 
and  titles  of  princely  dignity  to  be  hereditary  to  succeeding  posterity  (which  hap- 
pened upon  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire),  then  Dominus  was  in  Latin  applied  to 
all  noble  and  generous  hearts,  even  from  the  king  to  the  meanest  Priest,  or  tem- 
poral person  of  gentle  blood,  coat-armour  perfect,  and  ancestry.  But  Sir  in 
English  was  restrained  to  these  four  ;  Sir  Knight,  Sir  Priest,  Sir  Graduate,  and  in 
common  speech  Sir  Esquire  :  so  as  always  since  distinction  of  titles  were.  Sir  Priest 
was  ever  the  second." 

Fuller,  in  his  '  Church  History,'  gives  us  a  more  homely  version  of  the  title. 
After  saying  that  anciently  tliere  were  in  England  more  Sirs  than  Knights,  he 
adds,  "  Such  priests  as  have  the  addition  of  Sir  before  their  Christian  name  were 
men  not  graduated  in  the  university,  being  in  orders  but  not  in  degrees,  whilst 
others  entituled  masters  had  commenced  in  the  arts."  In  a  note  in  Smith's 
'  Antiquities  of  Westminster,'  Mr.  John  Sidney  Hawkins  gives  us  the  following 
explanation  of  the  passage  in  Fuller  : — 

"  It  was,  probably,  only  a  translation  of  the  Latin  dominus,  which  in  strictness 
means,  when  applied  to  persons  under  the  degree  of  knighthood,  nothing  more  than 
master,  or,  as  it  is  now  written,  Mr.  In  the  university,  persons  would  rank  accord- 
ing to  their  academical  degrees  only,  and  there  was,  consequently,  no  danger  of 
confusion  between  baronets  and  knights  and  those  of  the  clergy ;  but,  to  preserve 
the  distinction  which  Fuller  points  out,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  necessary 
to  translate  dominus,  in  this  case,  by  the  appellative  Sir ;  for  had  magister  been 
used  instead  of  dominus,  or  had  dominus  been  rendered  master,  non-graduates  to 
whom  it  had  been  applied  would  have  been  mistaken  for  magistri  artium,  masters  of 
arts."' 

*  Scene  I. — "  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish  ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  old  coat."" 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  "the  doEen  white  luces"  apply  to  the  arms  of  the  Lucy 
family.  In  Feme's  '  Blazon  of  Gentry,'  1586,  we  have,  "  signs  of  the  coat  shoulil 
something  agree  with  the  name.  It  is  the  coat  of  Geffray  Lord  Lucy.  He  did 
bear  gules,  three  lucies  hariaiit  argent."     The  luce  is  a  pike, — "  the  fresh  fish  ;"  not 
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the  "  familiar  beast  to  man."  So  far  is  clear ;  but  why  "  the  salt  fish  is  an  old 
coat "  is  not  so  intelligible.  Farmer  thus  explains  it : — "  Slender  has  observed 
that  the  family  might  give  a  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat ;  to  which  the  justice 
adds,  '  It  is  an  old  one.'  This  produces  the  parson's  blunder,  and  Shallow's  cor- 
rection. 'The  luce  is  not  the  louse  but  the  pike,  the  fresh  fish  of  that  name. 
Indeed  our  coat  is  old,  as  I  said,  and  the  fish  cannot  be  fresh :  and  therefore  we 
bear  the  white,  i.e.  the  pickled  or  salt  fish.'"  This  explanation  is  very  forced 
and  unsatisfactory ;  and  since  our  first  edition  we  have  received  an  explanation 
from  a  correspondent — "  A  Lover  of  Heraldry  " — which  at  any  rate  is  extremely 
ingenious : — 

"  The  arms  of  the  Lucys  (now  quartered  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland)  are 
gules,  three  luces  hauriarit,  argent.     The  fish  is  called  hauriant  in  heraldry  when 
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it  is  drawn  erect,  or  in  the  act  of  spring- 
ing up  to  draw  in  the  air.  Now  Shallow 
is  not  a  very  exact  herald,  and  does  not 
apply  the  special  term  hauriant  to  the 
luce,  but  the  term  saltant  or  saliant, 
which  expresses  the  same  thing,  but  is 
only  used  of  beasts,  like  lions,  &c.  The 
first  part  of  the  sentence  is  merely  in 
answer  to  what  Sir  Hugh  has  just  said, 
explaining  what  the  luce  is.  '  The  luce 
is  the  fresh  fish,'  i.  e.  the  large  fresh- 
water fish,  the  pike.  Then  he  goes  on 
in  conclusion, — but  without  any  oppo- 
sition of  the  latter  part  of  his  sentence 
to  the  first, — '  The  salt  fish  (i.  e.  the  fisli 
or  luce  saltant)  is  an  old  coat.'  With- 
out taking  it  as  a  strict  and  formed  ad- 
jective, I  think  in  Shallow's  moutli  the 
salt  luces  may  well  mean  the  saltant 
lucies." 

We  should  notice,  however,  that  in 
the  seal  of  the  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of 
Shakspere's  time,  which  we  have  copied 
from  a  deed  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Wheler,  of  Stratford,  the  three  luces  are 
not  saltant  or  hauriant.  We  cannot 
attempt  to  reconcile  this. 
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"  Scene  I. — "  /  heard  say  he  was  outrun  on  Cotsall." 

The  Cotswold  Hills  in  Gloucestershire,  like  many  other  places,  were  anciently 
famous  for  rural  sports.  In  the  '  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.'  Shallow  mentions 
"  Will  Squele,  a  Cotswold  man,"  as  one  of  his  four  swinge  bucklers.  But  Cots- 
wold subsequently  became  famous  for  "the  yearly  celebration  of  Mr.  Robert 
Dover's  Olympick  Games."  Mr.  Robert  Dover  was  an  attorney  at  Barton  on  the 
Heath,  in  Warwickshire  ;  and  early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  established  these 
"  Olympick  Games,"  of  wrestling,  leaping,  pitching  the  bar,  and  coursing.  His 
merits  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  celebrated  in  verse  by  Drayton,  Randolph,  and 
Jonson,  in  a  book  called  '  Annalia  Dubrensia.'  The  passage  "  he  was  outrun  at 
Cotsall"  does  not  occur  in  the  quarto  of  1602  ;  and  therefore,  whether  the  reference 
is  to  Dover's  games,  or  to  the  unpatronised  games  of  the  Cotswold  men  themselves, 
is  not  material,  as  affecting  the  date  of  the  original  comedy.  It  is  clear  from  the 
passage  in  '  Henry  IV.,'  "  Will  Squele,  a  Cotswold  man,"  that  Cotswold  had  some 
celebrity  before  Dover  made  it  famous. 

*  Scene  I. — "  Seven  groats  in  mill-siTpences.'''' 

How  Slender  could  be  robbed  of  two  shillings  and  fourpence  in  sixpences  would 
require  his  own  ingenuity  to  explain.  The  mill-sixpences  coined  in  1561  and  1562 
were  the  first  milled  money  used  in  this  kingdom.  We  subjoin  a  representation 
from  a  beautiful  specimen  in  the  British  Museum. 


'  Scene  I. — "  Two  Edwai'd  shovel-boards,  that  cost  me  two  shillmg  and  two  pence 

a-piece.^^ 

In  an  illustration  of  the  second  act  of  '  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,'  we  exhibit  the 
broad  shilling  of  Edward  VI. — the  Edward  shovel-board.  We  there  express  an 
opinion  that  Slender's  costly  shillings  were  probably  lucky  ones.  Douce,  how- 
ever, thus  explains  the  matter : — "  We  must  suppose  that  the  shillings  purchased  of 
the  miller  had  been  hoarded  by  him,  and  were  in  high  preservation,  and  heavier 
than  those  which  had  been  worn  in  circulation.  These  would  consequently  be  of 
greater  importance  to  a  nice  player  at  the  game  of  shovel-board,  and  induce  him, 
especially  if  an  opulent  man,  to  procure  them  at  a  price  far  beyond  their  original 
value." 

*  Scene  I. — "  7  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  I  had  my  book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets 

here."^ 

The  exquisite  bit  of  nature  of  poor  Slender  wanting  his  book  of  Songs  and 
Sonnets,  and  his  '  Book  of  Riddles,'  to  help  him  out  in  his  talk  with  Anne  Page,  is 
not  found  in  the  original  sketch.  Malone  thinks  that  the  '  Songs  and  Sonnets'  of 
Lord  Surrey  and  others,  printed  in  1567,  are  here  alluded  to;  but  surely  there 
were  many  other  poetical  collections  of  Shakspere's  own  day  which  were  as  familiar 
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to  the  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  as  the  Riddles.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  Reed 
to  tell  us  that  the  latter  was  "  a  popular  book." 

'  Scene  I. — "Master  offence." 

Steevens  informs  us  that  "master  of  defence,  ou  this  occasion,  does  not  simply 
mean  a  professor  of  the  art  of  fencing,  but  a  person  who  had  taken  his  master's 
degree  in  it ;"  and  he  adds,  that  in  this  art  there  were  three  degrees,  a  master,  a 
provost,  and  a  scholar.  We  doubt  whether  Slender,  "  on  this  occasion,''  meant 
very  precisely  to  indicate  the  quality  of  the  professor  with  whom  he  played  at 
sword  and  dagger. 

^  Scene  I. — "  /  have  seen  Sackerson  loose  twenty  times.'''' 

The  inquiry  of  Slender,  "  be  there  bears  i'  the  town  ?"  furnishes  a  proof  of  (he 
universality  of  the  practice  of  bear-baiting.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
bear-gardens  on  Bankside  were  open  on  Sundays,  and  the  price  of  admission  was 
a  halfpenny.  That  it  was  a  barbarous  custom  we  can  have  no  doubt.  Master 
Laneham,  in  his  letters  from  Kenilworth,  tells  us  that,  when  the  bear  was  loose 
from  the  dogs,  it  was  a  matter  of  goodly  relief  to  him  to  shake  his  ears  twice  or 
thrice.  Sackerson  was  a  celebrated  bear  exhibited  in  Paris  Garden  in  Southwark. 
In  a  collection  of  Epigrams  by  Sir  John  Davies  we  have  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Publius,  a  student  of  the  common  law, 
To  Paris-garden  doth  himself  withdraw ; — 
Leaving  old  Ployden,  Dyer,  and  Broke  alone. 
To  see  old  Harry  Hunkes  and  Sacarson." 

If  Slender  had  "  taken  him  by  the  chain,"  Sackerson  and  Slender  must  have 
been  equals  in  simplicity.  Slender's  triumph  of  manhood  over  the  women,  who 
"  so  cried  and  shrieked  at  it,"  is  exquisite.  The  passage  is  wonderfully  improved 
from  the  corresponding  one  in  the  original  sketch  : — 

"  Slen.  What,  have  you  bears  in  your  town,  mistress  Anne,  your  dogs  bark  so  ? 

Anne.  I  cannot  tell,  master  Slender,  I  think  there  be. 

Slen.  Ha,  how  say  you  ?  I  warrant  you  're  afraid  of  a  bear  let  loose,  are  you  not  ? 

Anne.  Yes,  trust  me. 

Slen.  Now  that's  meat  and  drink  to  me  ;  I  'U  run  to  a  bear,  and  take  her  by  the  muzzle,  you 
never  saw  the  like.     But  indeed  I  cannot  blame  you,  for  they  are  marvellous  rough  things. 

Anne.  Will  you  go  in  to  dinner,  master  Slender  ?    The  meat  stays  for  you. 

Slen.  No,  faith,  not  I,  I  thank  you.  I  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat,  ne'er  since  I  broke 
my  shin.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  came,  by  my  troth.  A  fencer  and  I  played  three  venies  for  a 
dish  of  stewed  prunes,  and  I  with  ray  ward  defending  my  head,  he  hit  my  shin ;  yes,  faith." 
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In  the  original  editions  of  this  comedy  we  have  no  descriptions  of  the  scenes,  such  as, 
'« Street  in  Windsor,"  "  Windsor  Park,"  "Field  near  Frogmore."  These  necessary 
explanations  were  added  by  Rowe ;  but  we  may  collect  from  the  text  that  Shak- 
spere  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  Windsor.  Having  the  advantage 
of  the  same  local  experience,  we  shall  endeavour  to  follow  the  poet  in  these  pas- 
sages ;  and,  without  going  into  any  minute  descriptions,  endeavour  to  show  what 
was  the  Windsor  of  our  ancestors,  and  such  as  it  presented  itself  to  Shakspere's 
observation. 

Although  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  action  of  this  play  might  originally 
have  belonged  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  yet  the  connexion  of  some  of  the  characters 
as  they  now  stand  with  characters  of  the  historical  plays  of  '  Henry  IV.'  must  place 
the  period  of  the  action  about  two  centuries  before  Shakspere's  own  age.  We  have 
felt  it  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Illustrations,  to  give  some 
notion  of  the  Windsor  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  the  very  tasteful  designs 
which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Creswick  have  especial  reference  to  this  object.  At 
that  period  the  town  of  Windsor  no  doubt  consisted  of  scattered  houses,  surrounded 
with  trees  and  gardens,  approaching  the  castle,  but  not  encroaching  upon  the  an- 
cient fortifications.  The  line  of  the  walls  and  circular  towers  on  the  west  and 
south  sides  next  the  town  was  then  unobstructed ;  and  the  moat  or  ditch  by  which 
the  castle  was  then  surroumied  on  all  sides  was  open.  In  the  time  of  Henry  IV., 
Windsor,  although  in  many  respects  splendid  as  a  palace,  must  externally  have 
presented  the  character  of  a  very  strong  fortress.  Its  terraces,  which  were  com- 
menced by  Elizabeth  and  finished  by  Charles  II.,  did  not  conceal  the  stem 
grandeur  of  the  walls  standing  boldly  upon  the  rock  of  chalk.  The  windows  of 
the  towers  were  little  more  than  loop-holes ;  and  the  only  appearance  of  natural 
ornament  was  probably  the  clustering  ivy  in  which  the  rook  and  starling  had  long 
built  unmolested.  The  site  of  the  present  splendid  chapel  of  St.  George  was  occu- 
pied by  a  meaner  edifice,  which  Edward  IV.  pulled  down,  substituting  that 
exquisite  gem  which  is  now  amongst  our  best  preserved  ecclesiastical  monuments. 
The  buildings  which  were  added  by  Henry  VII.,  and  by  Elizabeth,  at  the  western 
end  of  the  north  front  of  the  Upper  Ward,  were  of  a  more  ornamental  character 
than  the  older  parts  of  the  castle,  indicating  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  things 
in  whicli  the  monarch  and  the  people  could  dwell  more  in  security. 

We  shall  here  very  briefly  describe  the  Illustrations  which  have  reference  to  the 
castle  and  town  of  Windsor. 

The  architectural  Illustration  at  the  head  of  the  Introductory  Notice  exhibits  the 
gallery  which  was  built  by  Elizabeth  in  1583.  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville  has  preserved 
this  building  almost  unaltered.  The  few  changes  which  he  has  introduced  in  the 
lower  part  have  had  the  effect  of  giving  it  a  character  of  unity.  Our  view  exhibits 
it  as  it  stood  before  tlie  late  improvements. 

We  have  imagined  Page's  house  as  standing  in  the  High  Street,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  present  Town  Hall,  but  on  the  opposite  side.  The  description  of  the 
first  scene  of  Act  I.,  as  we  received  it  from  Rowe,  is,  '  Windsor — before  Page's 
House  ;'  but  as  Anne  Page  enters  with  wine,  it  would  seem  more  proper  that  the 
character  should  assemble  in  the  garden  front  than  m  the  street,  and  Mr.  Cres- 
wick's  design  has  therefore  been  made  upon  this  principle.     The  street  front  of 
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Page's  house  is  exhibited  at  the  head  of  Act  II.  A  market-cross  is  shown  in  this 
design.  That  of  Windsor  was  erected  in  1380,  but  demolished  during  the  civil 
wars  of  Charles  I.  The  very  ancient  church  (see  Act  IV.  Scene  6),  which  stood 
on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  and  which  is  represented  in  our  sketch,  was  pulled 
down  about  1814.  The  houses,  it  must  be  observed,  of  this  design,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  street  scenes,  are  imaginary  ;  for  Windsor,  as  compared  with  other  places 
of  antiquity,  is  most  singularly  deficient  in  relics  of  our  old  domestic  architecture, 
there  being  very  few  houses  in  the  town  more  than  a  century  old,  and  of  those  few 
which  may  date  from  the  begirming  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  external  cha- 
racter has  been  changed  during  our  own  recollection.  Tlie  design  at  the  head  of 
Act  III.  has  its  locality  in  the  ancient  Peascod  Street;  from  the  lower  part  of 
which  the  round  tower,  or  keep,  is  a  very  conspicuous  and  picturesque  object.  We, 
of  course,  present  this  remarkable  building  as  it  was  seen  before  the  recent  improve- 
ments. The  locality  of  Ford's  house,  at  the  head  of  Act  IV.,  is  fixed  in  Thames 
Street.  All  the  houses  (most  of  them  of  a  mean  character),  which  stand  on  the 
west  and  north-west  side  of  that  narrow  but  not  unpicturesque  street,  are  encroach- 
ments on  the  castle  ditch.  Were  they  removed,  the  fine  old  tower  at  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  walls,  called  Julius  Caesar's  Tower,  and  the  centre  tower  on 
the  same  western  front,  called  Garter's  Tower,  would  be  seen  to  their  bases.  We 
have  exhibited  the  street  with  these  excrescences  removed ;  but  with  garden  houses 
on  the  opposite  side,  following  the  line  of  the  walls. 

The  vignette  at  the  head  of  the  Supplementary  Notice  is  the  Winchester  Tower, 
in  its  present  state, — once  the  residence,  it  is  said,  of  William  of  Wykeham,  the 
original  architect  of  the  castle, — and  lately  tenanted  by  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville,  who 
changed  Windsor  from  a  gloomy  fortress  to  a  splendid  palace,  but  without  injuring 
the  associations  which  belong  to  its  ancient  history,  by  the  introduction  of  any  in- 
congruous features,  such  as  deformed  the  Windsor  of  Charles  II. 
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[Act  II. 


["  Here  's  the  twin-brother  of  thy  letter."] 


ACT   11. 


SCENE  I.— Before  Page's  House. 

Enter  Mistress  Page,  with  a  Letter. 

Mrs.  Page.  What !  have  I  'scaped  love-letters  in  the  holy- 
day  time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject  for  them? 
Let  me  see  :  [JReads. 

"  Ask  me  no  reason  why  I  love  you ;  for  though  love  use  reason  for  his  precisian, 
he  admits  him  not  for  his  counsellor  :  »  You  are  not  young,  no  more  am  I ;  go  to 
then,  there  's  sympathy  :  you  are  merry,  so  am  I ;  Ha!  ha!  then  there  's  more  sym- 
pathy :  you  love  sack,  and  so  do  I ;  Would  you  desire  better  sympathy  ?  Let  it 
suffice  thee,  mistress  Page,  (at  the  least,  if  the  love  of  soldier  can  suflSce,)  that  I 


"  Johnson  would  read  physician  instead  oi precisian.  The  commentators  seem 
inclined  to  adopt  this  reading,  in  despair  of  understanding  the  passage  as  it  is.  A 
precisian,  we  apprehend,  is  here  used  for  one  who  puts  thoughts  into  words — an  in- 
diter — a  scribe.  The  French  precis  gives  us  the  meaning.  A  counsellor  is  one  who 
confidentially  advises ; — counsel  being  often  used  in  the  sense  of  sea-esy,  as  in 
'Hamlet,'  "the  players  cannot  keep  counsel."  Love,  says  Falstafl',  may  use  reason 
to  furnish  him  with  some  formal  expressions,  but  admits  him  not  as  the  guide  of  his 
inward  thoughts. 
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love  thee.  I  will  not  say,  pity  me,  't  is  not  a  soldier-like  phrase  ;  but  I  say,  love 
me.     By  me, 

Thine  own  true  knight, 

By  day  or  night, 

Or  any  khid  of  light. 

With  all  his  might. 

For  thee  to  fight,  John  Falstaff.'"  " 

"What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this  ! — O  wicked,  wicked  world ! 
— one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age,  to  show  him- 
self a  young  gallant !  What  an  unweighed  behaviour  hath 
this  Flemish  drunkard  ^  picked  (with  the  devil's  name)  out  of 
my  conversation,  that  he  dares  in  this  manner  assay  me  ? 
Why,  he  hath  not  been  thrice  in  my  company ! — What  should 
I  say  to  him? — I  was  then  frugal  of  my  mirth  : — heaven  for- 
give me  !  Why,  I  '11  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the 
putting  down  of  men.''  How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  ? 
for  revenged  I  will  be,  as  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  of  pud- 
dings. 

Enter  Mistress  Ford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  !  trust  me,  I  was  going  to  your 
house  ! 

Mrs.  Page.  And  trust  me,  I  was  coming  to  you.  You  look 
very  ill. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  '11  ne'er  believe  that ;  I  have  to  show  to 
the  contrary. 

Mrs.  Page.  'Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  I  do,  then  ;  yet,  I  say,  I  could  show  you 
to  the  contrary  :  O,  mistress  Page,  give  me  some  counsel ! 

Mrs.  Page.  What 's  the  matter,  woman  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  woman,  if  it  were  not  for  one  trifling  respect, 
I  could  come  to  such  honour ! 

^  The  corresponding  letter  in  the  quarto  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  the 
careful  mode  in  which  this  play  was  elaborated  from  the  first  sketch  : — 

"  Mistress  Page,  I  love  you.  Ask  me  no  reason,  because  they  're  impossible  to 
allege.  You  are  fair,  and  I  am  fat.  You  love  sack,  so  do  I.  As  I  am  sure  I 
have  no  mind  but  to  love,  so  I  know  you  have  no  heart  but  to  grant.  A  soldier 
doth  not  use  many  words  where  he  knows  a  letter  may  serve  for  a  sentence.  I  love 
you,  and  so  I  leave  you. 

"  Yours,  Sir  John  Falstaff." 

^  Malone  would  read /a/  men,  because  the  quarto  has  "  I  shall  irastfat  men  the 
worse  while  I  live,  for  his  sake."  The  folio  has  a  corresponding  passage  to  this — 
"  I  shall  think  the  worse  of^a^  men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to  make  difference  of 
men's  liking;" — and  the  qviarto  has  no  parallel  to  "a  bill  in  parliament." 
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Mrs.  Page.  Hang  the  trifle,  woman ;  take  the  honour : 
What  is  it  ? — dispense  with  trifles ; — what  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal  moment 
or  so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  ?  thou  liest ! — Sir  Alice  Ford !  These 
knights  will  hack ;  *  and  so  thou  shouldst  not  alter  the  article 
of  thy  gentry. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  burn  daylight :  ^ — here,  read,  read:— per- 
ceive how  I  might  be  knighted. — I  shall  think  the  worse  of 
fat  men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to  make  difierence  of  men's 
liking :  And  yet  he  would  not  swear ;  praised  women's  mo- 
desty ;  and  gave  such  orderly  and  well-behaved  reproof  to  all 
uncomeliness, — that  I  would  have  sworn  his  disposition  would 
have  gone  to  the  truth  of  his  words:  but  they  do  no  more 
adhere  and  keep  place  together  than  the  hundredth  psalm  to 
the  tune  of  "  Green  Sleeves."  *  What  tempest,  I  trow,  threw 
this  whale,  with  so  many  tuns  of  oil  in  his  belly,  ashore  at 
Windsor  ?  How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  ?  I  think  the 
best  way  were  to  entertain  him  with  hope,  till  the  wicked  fire 
of  lust  have  melted  him  in  his  own  grease. — Did  you  ever 
hear  the  like  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Letter  for  letter;  but  that  the  name  of  Page 
and  Ford  differs  ! — To  thy  great  comfort  in  this  mystery  of  ill 
opinions,  here  's  the  twin-brother  of  thy  letter  :  but  let  thine 
inherit  first;  for,  I  protest,  mine  never  shall.  I  warrant  he 
hath  a  thousand  of  these  letters,  writ  with  blank  space  for  dif- 
ferent names,  (sure  more,)  and  these  are  of  the  second  edition : 
He  will  print  them  out  of  doubt;  for  he  cares  not  what  he 
puts  into  the  press  when  he  would  put  us  two.  I  had  rather 
be  a  giantess,  and  lie  under  mount  Pelion.  Well,  I  will  find 
you  twenty  lascivious  turtles,  ere  one  chaste  man. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  this  is  the  very  same  ;  the  very  hand,  the 
very  words  :  What  doth  he  think  of  us  ? 

*  Will  hack.  James  I.  would  make  fifty  knights  before  breakfast ;  and  therefore 
"these  knights  will  hack" — will  become  common ;  and  for  this  cause  the  honour  of 
being  "  Sir  Alice  Ford  "  would  not  "  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry" — would  not 
add  any  lustre  to  thy  gentry.  The  passage  was  added  in  the  folio,  and  it  furnishes 
a  proof  that  the  play  was  eidarged  after  the  accession  of  James. 

•>  We  burn  daylight — we  waste  our  time  like  those  who  use  "lamps  bi/  datj.""  See 
'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  Act  I.  Scene  4. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  I  know  not :  It  makes  me  almost  ready  to 
wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty.  I  '11  entertain  myself  like 
one  that  I  am  not  acquainted  withal ;  for,  sure,  unless  he 
know  some  strain "  in  me,  that  I  know  not  myself,  he  would 
never  have  boarded  me  in  this  fury. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Boarding,  call  you  it  ?  I  '11  be  sure  to  keep  him 
above  deck. 

Mrs.  Page.  So  will  I ;  if  he  come  under  my  hatches  I  '11 
never  to  sea  again.  Let 's  be  revenged  on  him  :  let 's  appoint 
him  a  meeting ;  give  him  a  show  of  comfort  in  his  suit ;  and 
lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay,  till  he  hath  pawned  his 
horses  to  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  villainy  against 
him,  that  may  not  sully  the  chariness  of  our  honesty.  O,  that 
my  husband  saw  this  letter  !  it  would  give  eternal  food  to  his 
jealousy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  look,  where  he  comes  ;  and  my  good  man 
too ;  he  's  as  far  from  jealousy  as  I  am  from  giving  him  cause ; 
and  that,  I  hope,  is  an  unmeasurable  distance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs.  Page.  Let 's  consult  together  against  this  greasy 
knight :  Come  hither.  \_ThGy  retire. 

Enter  Ford,  Pistol,  Page,  and  Nym. 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope  it  be  not  so. 

Pist.  Hope  is  a  curtail*^  dog  in  some  affairs  : 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife. 

Ford.  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

Pist.  He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor. 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another.  Ford  ; 
He  loves  the  gally-mawfry  ;  Ford,  perpend. 

Ford.  Love  my  wife  ? 

Pist.  With  liver  burning  hot :  Prevent,  or  go  thou. 


"  Strain — turn,  humour,  disposition. 

^  Curtail  dog.  This  is  not  literally  a  dog  without  a  tail,  as  it  is  explained  ge- 
nerally ;  nor  is  it  spelt  curtail.  The  "  curtal  dog"  is,  like  the  "  curtal  friar,"  an 
expression  of  contempt.  The  worthless  dog  may  have  a  short  tail,  and  the  Fran- 
ciscan friar  might  wear  a  short  garment ;  and  thus  they  each  may  be  curtailed. 
But  the  word  came  to  express  some  general  defect,  and  is  here  used  in  that  sense. 
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Like  sir  Actfeon  he,  with  Ringwood  at  thy  heels  : — 
O,  odious  is  the  name ! 

Ford.  What  name,  sir  ? 

Pist.  The  horn,  I  say  :  Farewell. 
Take  heed  ;  have  open  eye ;  for  thieves  do  foot  by  night : 
Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes,  or  cuckoo  birds  do  sing. — 
Away,  sir  corporal  Nym. — 
Believe  it.  Page  ;  he  speaks  sense.'  \Exit  Pistol. 

Ford.  I  will  be  patient ;  I  will  find  out  this. 

Nym.  And  this  is  true ;  \to  Page.]  I  like  not  the  humour 
of  lying.  He  hath  wronged  me  in  some  humours  :  I  should 
have  borne  the  humoured  letter  to  her ;  but  I  have  a  sword, 
and  it  shall  bite  upon  my  necessity.  He  loves  your  wife  ; 
there  's  the  short  and  the  long.  My  name  is  corporal  Nym ; 
I  speak,  and  I  avouch.  'Tis  true  : — my  name  is  Nym,  and 
Falstaff  loves  your  wife. — Adieu  !  I  love  not  the  humour  of 
bread  and  cheese.     Adieu.  \_Exit  Nym. 

Page.  ''  The  humour  of  it, "  quoth  'a !  here 's  a  fellow 
frights  humour  ^  out  of  his  wits. 

Ford.  I  will  seek  out  Falstaif. 

Page.  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling,  affecting  rogue. 

Ford.  If  I  do  find  it,  well ! 

Page.  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Catalan,"  though  the  priest 
o'  the  town  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 

Ford.  'T  was  a  good  sensible  fellow :  Well ! 

Page.  How  now,  Meg  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Whither  go  you,  George  ? — Hark  you. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  sweet  Frank  ?  why  art  thou  melan- 
choly ? 

Ford.  I  melancholy !  I  am  not  melancholy. — Get  you  home, 

go- 

Mrs.  Ford.  'Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy  head 
now. — Will  you  go,  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.    Have  with  you.  —  You  '11   come   to   dinner, 

"  Pistol  confirms  what  Nym  has  been  saying,  aside,  to  Page. 

^  Humour  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto.     The  folio  has  English. 

•  Warburton  says,  Catalan  meant  a  liar,  because  the  old  travellers  in  Cathay, 
guch  as  Marco  Polo  and  Mandeville,  told  incredible  stories  of  that  country. 
Steevens  says  that  Cataian  meant  a  sharper,  the  Chinese  being  held  to  be  of  thievish 
propensities. 
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George  ?     Look,  who  comes  yonder  :  she  shall  be  our  messen- 
ger to  this  paltry  knight.  [Aside  to  Mrs.  Ford. 

£lnte9'  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her :  she  '11  fit  it. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter  Anne  ? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth.  And  I  pray,  how  does  good  mistress 
Anne? 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us  and  see ;  we  have  an  hour's  talk 
with  you.    [Exeunt  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Page.  How  now,  master  Ford  ? 

Foi'd.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me  ;  did  you  not  ? 

Page.  Yes.     And  you  heard  what  the  other  told  me  ? 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them  ? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves ;  I  do  not  think  the  knight  would 
offer  it :  but  these  that  accuse  him  in  his  intent  towards  our 
wives  are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded  men  :  very  rogues,  now  they 
be  out  of  service. 

Ford.  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page.  Marry  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that. — Does  he  lie  at  the 
Garter  ? 

Page.  A.j,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend  this  voyage 
towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loose  to  him ;  and  what  he 
gets  more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife ;  but  I  would  be  loth  to 
turn  them  together :  A  man  may  be  too  confident :  I  would 
have  nothing  lie  on  my  head :   I  cannot  be  thus  satisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  host  of  the  Garter  comes  : 
there  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  money  in  his  purse,  when 
he  looks  so  merrily. — How  now,  mine  host  ? 

Enter  Host  and  Shallow. 

Host.  How  now,  bully-rook  ?  thou  'rt  a  gentleman :  cavalero- 
justice,  I  say ! 

Shal.  I  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow. — Good  even,  and  twenty, 
good  master  Page  !  Master  Page,  will  you  go  with  us  ?  we 
have  sport  in  hand. 

Host.  Tell  him,  cavalero-justice ;  tell  him,  bully -rook, 
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Shal.  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought,  between  sir  Hugh 
the  "Welsh  priest  and  Caius  the  French  doctor. 

Ford.  Good  mine  host  o'  the  Garter,  a  word  with  you. 

Host.  What  say'st  thou,  my  bully-rook  ?       [  They  go  aside. 

Shal.  Will  you  [to  Page]  go  with  us  to  behold  it  ?  My 
merry  host  hath  had  the  measuring  of  their  weapons ;  and,  I 
think,  hath  appointed  them  contrary  places  :  for,  believe  me, 
I  hear  the  parson  is  no  jester.  Hark,  I  will  tell  you  what  our 
sport  shall  be. 

Host.  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight,  my  guest- 
cavalier  ? 

Ford.  None,  I  protest :  but  1 11  give  you  a  pottle  of  burnt 
sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  him,  and  tell  him  my  name  is 
Brook  :  *  only  for  a  jest. 

Host.  My  hand,  bully ;  thou  shalt  have  egress  and  regress ; 
said  I  well  ?  and  thy  name  shall  be  Brook :  It  is  a  merry 
knight.     Will  you  go  on,  heers  ?  ^ 

Shal.  Have  with  you,  mine  host. 

Page.  I  have  heard  the  Frenchman  hath  good  skill  in  his 
rapier.^ 

Shal.  Tut,  sir,  I  could  have  told  you  more  :  In  these  times 

*  The  folio  throughout  gives  the  assumed  name  of  Ford  as  Broome  ;  the  quartos 
Brooke.  We  must  adopt  the  reading  of  Brook,  for  we  otherwise  lose  a  jest  which 
the  folio  itself  gives  us — "  Such  Brooks  are  welcome  to  me  that  o'erflow  such 
liquor;"  amplifying  the  original  text — "Such  Brooks  are  always  welcome  to  roe." 
For  a  century  after  Shakspere,  however,  the  stage-name  was  Broome.  In  Johnson's 
'  Lives  of  the  Poets'  (Life  of  Fenton)  we  have  the  following  anecdote  :  "  Fenton 
was  one  day  in  the  company  of  Broome,  his  associate,  and  Ford,  a  clergyman.  *  *  * 
They  determined  all  to  see  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  which  was  acted  that 
night;  and  Fenton,  as  a  dramatic  poet,  took  them  to  the  stage- door  ;  where  the  door- 
keeper, inquiring  who  they  were,  was  told  that  they  were  three  very  necessary  men, 
Ford,  Broome,  and  Fenton.  The  name  in  the  play  which  Pope  restored  to  Brook  was 
then  Broome.''''  In  Langbaine's  '  Account  of  the  Dramatic  Poets,'  1691,  the  author 
refers  to  Falstaff  declaring  the  intrigue  to  Mrs.  Ford's  husband,  "  under  the  name 
of  Mr.  Broom.'''' 

^  Heers.  The  folio  xeaAsan-heires  ; — the  parallel  passage  in  the  quarto  is,  "  Here, 
boys,  shall  we  wag  ?"  The  ordinary  reading  is,  "  Will  you  go  on,  hearts  V  Ma- 
lone  would  read,  "  Will  you  go  and  hear  us  ?"  Boaden  proposes,  "  Will  you  go, 
cavaleires  V  We  think  that  the  Host,  who,  although  he  desires  to  talk  with  the 
German  gentlemen  who  "  speak  English,"  is  fond  of  using  foreign  words  which  he 
has  picked  up  from  his  guests,  such  as  cavalero,  Francisco,  and  varletto,  employs 
the  Dutch  Heer,  or  the  German  Herr, — Sir, — Master.  Both  words  are  pronounced 
nearly  alike.  He  says, "  Will  you  go  on,  heers  ?" — as  he  would  say,  if  he  had  picked 
up  a  French  word,  "  Will  you  go  on,  monsieurs  ?" 
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you  stand  on  distance,  yonr  passes,  stoccadoes,  and  I  know- 
not  what:  'tis  the  heart,  master  Page;  'tis  here,  'tis  here.  I 
have  seen  the  time  with  my  long  sword  I  would  have  made 
you  four  tall  fellows  skip  like  rats.* 

Host.  Here,  boys,  here,  here !  shall  we  wag  ? 

Page.  Have  with  you : — I  had  rather  hear  them  scold  than 
fight.  \Exeunt  Host,  Shallow,  and  Page. 

Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands  so  firmly 
on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  off  my  opinion  so  easily : 
She  was  in  his  company  at  Page's  house ;  and,  what  they 
made  there  I  know  not.  Well,  I  will  look  further  into 't : 
and  I  have  a  disguise  to  sound  Falstaff :  If  I  find  her  honest, 
I  lose  not  my  labour ;  if  she  be  otherwise,  't  is  labour  well 
bestowed.  \Fxit. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Pistol. 

Fal.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny.* 

Pist.  "Why,  then  the  world 's  mine  oyster. 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open.^ 

Fal.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  sir,  you  should 
lay  my  countenance  to  pawn :  I  have  grated  upon  my  good 
friends  for  three  reprieves  for  you  and  your  coach-fellow, 
Nym ;  or  else  you  had  looked  through  the  grate,  like  a  geminy 
of  baboons.  I  am  damned  in  hell  for  swearing  to  gentlemen 
my  friends  you  were  good  soldiers  and  tall  fellows  :  and  when 
mistress  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her  fan,  I  took  't  upon 
mine  honour  thou  hadst  it  not. 

Pist.  Didst  not  thou  share  ?  hadst  thou  not  fifteen  pence  ? 

*  It  is  curious  to  find  the  same  language  in  the  mouth  of  Lear  : — 
"  I  have  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  faulchion, 
I  would  have  made  them  skip." 

*•  The  passage  in  the  quarto  is  thus  : — 

*'  Fal.  I  '11  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 
Pist.  I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage. 
Fal.  Not  a  penny." 
The  editors  could  not  be  satisfied  to  receive  the  beautiful  answer  of  Pistol,  "  Why^ 
then  the  world  's  mine  oyster,"  &c.,  without  retaining  the  weaker  passage,   "  I  will 
retort  the  sum  in  equipage." 
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Fal.  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason :  Think'st  thou  I  '11  endan- 
ger my  soul  gratis  ?  At  a  word,  hang  no  more  about  me,  I 
am  no  gibbet  for  you : — go. — A  short  knife  and  a  throng ;  * 
— to  your  manor  of  Pickt-hatch,^  go. — You  '11  not  bear  a  letter 
for  me,  you  rogue  ! — You  stand  upon  your  honour ! — Why, 
thou  unconfinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  keep 
the  terms  of  my  honour  precise.  I,  I,  I  myself  sometimes, 
leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on  the  left  hand,  and  hiding  mine 
honour  in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to 
lurch ;  and  yet  you,  rogue,  will  ensconce  your  rags,  your  cat- 
a-mountain  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases,  "^  and  your  bold- 
beating  oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  your  honour  !  You  will 
not  do  it,  you? 

Pist.  I  do  relent.   What  would  thou  more  of  man  ? 

Enter  Robin. 

JRoh.  Sir,  here  's  a  woman  woidd  speak  with  you. 

Fal.  Let  her  approach.  ;' 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick.  Give  your  worship  good  morrow. 

Fal.  Good  morrow,  good  wife. 

Quick.  Not  so,  an  't  please  your  worship. 

Fal.  Good  maid,  then. 

Quick.  I  '11  be  sworn ;  as  my  mother  was,  the  first  hour  I 
was  born. 

Fal.  I  do  believe  the  swearer :  What  with  me  ? 

Quick.  Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or  two  ? 

Fal  Two  thousand,  fair  woman :  and  I  '11  vouchsafe  thee 
the  hearing. 

Quick.  There  is  one  mistress  Ford,  sir ; — I  pray,  come  a 
little  nearer  this  ways : — I  myself  dwell  with  master  doctor 
Caius. 


"  A  short  knife,  &c.     A  knife  to  cut  purses,  and  a  mob  to  find  them  amongst. 

^  Pkkt-hatch  is  mentioned  in  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  Epigrams,  in  company  with 
"Mersh  Lambeth  and  White  Fryers."  Each  of  these  was  an  ^&a/ja  in  Shak- 
spere's  day. 

"  Red-lattice  phrases — ale-house  terms.  Thus  FalstaflTs  page  in  '  Henry  IV.' 
says,  "  He  called  me,  even  now,  my  lord,  through  a  red- la  ft  ice.'' 
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Fal.  Well,  on :  Mistress  Ford,  you  say, — 

Quick.  Your  worship  says  very  true :  I  pray  your  worship, 
come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

Fal.  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears  ; — mine  own  people, 
mine  own  people. 

Quick.  Are  they  so  ?  Heaven  bless  them,  and  make  them 
his  servants ! 

Fal.  Well :  Mistress  Ford ; — what  of  her  ? 

Quick.  Why,  sir,  she  's  a  good  creature.  Lord,  lord !  your 
worship's  a  wanton :  Well,  heaven  forgive  you,  and  all  of  us, 
I  pray ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford ; — come,  mistress  Ford, — 

Quick.  Marry,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it ;  you  have 
brought  her  into  such  a  canaries,  as  'tis  wonderful.  The  best 
courtier  of  them  all,  when  the  court  lay  at  Windsor,  could 
never  have  brought  her  to  such  a  canary.  Yet  there  has  been 
knights,  and  lords,  and  gentlemen,  with  their  coaches  ;  I  war- 
rant you,  coach  after  coach,^  letter  after  letter,  gift  after  gift ; 
smelling  so  sweetly  (all  musk),  and  so  rushling,  I  warrant  you, 
in  silk  and  gold ;  and  in  such  alligant  terms ;  and  in  such 
wine  and  sugar  of  the  best,  and  the  fairest,  that  would  have 
won  any  woman's  heart;  and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never 
get  an  eye-wink  of  her. — I  had  myself  twenty  angels  given 
me  this  morning ;  but  I  defy  all  angels,  (in  any  such  sort,  as 
they  say,)  but  in  the  way  of  honesty : — and,  I  warrant  you, 
they  could  never  get  her  so  much  as  sip  on  a  cup  with  the 
proudest  of  them  all :  and  yet  there  has  been  earls,  nay, 
which  is  more,  pensioners ;  *  but,  I  warrant  you,  all  is  one 
with  her. 

Fal.  But  what  says  she  to  me  ?  be  brief,  my  good  she 
Mercury. 

Quick.  Marry,  she  hath  received  your  letter  ;  for  the  which 
she  thanks  you  a  thousand  times  :  and  she  gives  you  to  notify, 
that  her  husband  will  be  absence  from  his  house  between  ten 
and  eleven. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  and  then  you  may  come  and  see  the 
picture,  she  says,  that  you  wot  of;  master  Ford,  her  husband, 
will  be  from  home.     Alas  !  the  sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life 
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with  him;  he's  a  very  jealousy  man:  she  leads  a  very  fram- 
pold  '  life  with  him,  good  heart. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven :  Woman,  commend  me  to  her ;  I  will 
not  fail  her. 

Quick.  Why,  you  say  well :  But  I  have  another  messenger 
to  your  worship  :  Mistress  Page  hath  her  hearty  commenda- 
tions to  you  too  ; — and  let  me  tell  you  in  your  ear,  she  's  as 
fartuous  a  civil  modest  wife,  and  one  (I  tell  you)  that  will  not 
miss  you  morning  nor  evening  prayer,  as  any  is  in  Windsor, 
whoe'er  be  the  other  :  and  she  bade  me  tell  your  worship 
that  her  husband  is  seldom  from  home ;  but,  she  hopes,  there 
will  come  a  time.  I  never  knew  a  woman  so  dote  upon  a 
man ;  surely,  I  think  you  have  charms,  la ;  yes,  in  truth. 

Fal*  Not  I,  I  assure  thee ;  setting  the  attraction  of  my 
good  parts  aside  I  have  no  other  charms. 

Quick.  Blessing  on  your  heart  for  't ! 

Fal.  But,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this :  has  Ford's  wife  and 
Page's  wife  acquainted  each  other  how  they  love  me  ? 

Quick.  That  were  a  jest,  indeed ! — they  have  not  so  little 
grace,  I  hope  : — that  were  a  trick,  indeed !  But  mistress 
Page  would  desire  you  to  send  her  your  little  page,  of  all 
loves  :^  her  husband  has  a  marvellous  infection  to  the  httle 
page :  and,  truly,  master  Page  is  an  honest  man.  Never  a 
wife  in  Windsor  leads  a  better  life  than  she  does ;  do  what 
she  will,  say  what  she  will,  take  all,  pay  all,  go  to  bed  when 
she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all  is  as  she  will ;  and,  truly,  she 
deserves  it :  for  if  there  be  a  kind  woman  in  Windsor,  she  is 
one.     You  must  send  her  your  page  ;  no  remedy. 

Fal.  Why,  I  will. 

Quick.  Nay,  but  do  so  then :  and,  look  you,  he  may  come 
and  go  between  you  both ;  and,  in  any  case,  have  a  nay- word, 
that  you  may  know  one  another's  mind,  and  the  boy  never 
need  to  understand  anything ;  for  't  is  not  good  that  children 
should  know  any  wickedness  ;  old  folks,  you  know,  have  dis- 
cretion, as  they  say,  and  know  the  world. 

'  Frampold — fretful,  uneasy. 

•^  Of  all  loves.  This  pretty  antique  phrase  is  now  obsolete.  We  have  it  in 
'  Othello :' — "  The  general  so  likes  your  music,  that  he  desires  you,  of  all  loves,  to 
make  no  more  noise  with  it." 
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Fal.  Fare  thee  well :  commend  me  to  them  both  :  there  's 
my  purse  ;  I  am  yet  thy  debtor. — Boy,  go  along  with  this  wo- 
man.— This  news  distracts  me  !  \^Exeunt  Quickly  and  Robin. 

Pist.  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers  : — 
Clap  on  more  sails;  pursue,  up  with  your  fights  ;* 
Give  fire ;  she  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all ! 

[Exit  Pistol. 

Fal.  Say'st  thou  so,  old  Jack  ?  go  thy  ways ;  I  '11  make 
more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have  done.  Will  they  yet  look 
after  thee  ?  "Wilt  thou,  after  the  expense  of  so  much  money, 
be  now  a  gainer  ?  Good  body,  T  thank  thee :  Let  them  say, 
't  is  grossly  done ;  so  it  be  fairly  done,  no  matter. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there  's  one  master  Brook  below  would 
fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with  you ;  and  hath 
sent  your  worship  a  morning's  draught  of  sack.^ 

Fal.  Brook  is  his  name  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir. 

Fal.  Call  him  in ;  [Exit  Bardolph.]  Such  Brooks  are 
welcome  to  me  that  o'erflow  such  liquor.  Ah  !  ha  !  mistress 
Ford  and  mistress  Page,  have  I  encompassed  you  ?  go  to;  via! 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  with  Ford  disguised. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir. 

Fal.  And  you,  sir  :  Would  you  speak  with  me  ? 

Ford.  I  make  bold  to  press  with  so  little  preparation  upon 
you. 

Fal.  You  're  welcome.  What 's  your  will  ?  Give  us  leave, 
drawer.  [Exit  Bardolph. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  spent  much;  my 
name  is  Brook. 

Fal.  Good  master  Brook,  I  desire  more  acquaintance  of  you. 

Ford.  Good  sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours :  not  to  charge  you ; 
for  I  must  let  you  understand  I  think  myself  in  better  plight 

"  Fights.     Dryden,  in  his  tragedy  of '  Amboyna,'  has — 
"  Up  with  youT  fights, 
And  your  nettings  prepare." 
It  appears  that  fights  were  short  sails — fighting  sails — not  weapons,  as  Warburton 
explains  the  word. 
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for  a  lender  than  you  are  :  the  which  hath  something  em- 
boldened me  to  this  unseasoned  intrusion :  for  they  say,  if 
money  go  before  all  ways  do  lie  open. 

Fal.  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on. 

Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here  troubles  me  : 
if  you  will  help  to  bear  it,  sir  John,  take  all,  or  half,  for  easing 
me  of  the  carriage. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve  to  be  your  porter. 

Ford.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  will  give  me  the  hearing. 

Fal.  Speak,  good  master  Brook ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  your 
servant. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar, — I  will  be  brief  with 
you, — and  you  have  been  a  man  long  known  to  me,  though  I 
had  never  so  good  means,  as  desire,  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  you.  I  shall  discover  a  thing  to  you,  wherein  I  must 
very  much  lay  open  mine  own  imperfection :  but,  good  sir 
John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  as  you  hear  them 
unfolded,  turn  another  into  the  register  of  your  own  ;  that  I 
may  pass  with  a  reproof  the  easier,  sith  you  yourself  know 
how  easy  it  is  to  be  such  an  offender. 

Fal.  Very  well,  sir ;  proceed. 

Ford.  There  is  a  gentlcAvoman  in  this  town,  her  husband's 
name  is  Ford. 

Fal.  Well,  sir. 

Ford.  I  have  long  loved  her,  and,  I  protest  to  you,  bestowed 
much  on  her ;  followed  her  with  a  doting  observance ;  en- 
grossed opportunities  to  meet  her  ;  fee'd  every  slight  occasion 
that  could  but  niggardly  give  me  sight  of  her ;  not  only 
bought  many  presents  to  give  her,  but  have  given  largely  to 
many,  to  know  what  she  would  have  given  :  briefly,  I  have 
piu'sued  her  as  love  hath  pursued  me,  which  hath  been  on 
the  wing  of  all  occasions.  But  whatsoever  I  have  merited, 
either  in  my  mind,  or  in  my  means,  meed,  I  am  sure,  I  have 
received  none ;  unless  experience  be  a  jewel ;  that  I  have  pur- 
chased at  an  infinite  rate  ;  and  that  hath  taught  me  to  say  this  : 

"  Love  like  a  shadow  flies,  when  substance  love  pursues  ; 
Pursuing  that  that  flies,  and  flying  what  pursues." 

Fal.  Have  you  received  no  promise  of  satisfaction  at  her 
hands  ? 
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Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Have  you  importuned  her  to  such  a  purpose  ? 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then  ? 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  house  built  on  another  man's  ground  ; 
so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice,  by  mistaking  the  place  where 
I  erected  it. 

Fal.  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this  to  me  ? 

Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  that  I  have  told  you  all. 
Some  say,  that,  though  she  appear  honest  to  me,  yet,  in  other 
places,  she  enlargeth  her  mirth  so  far  that  there  is  shrewd 
construction  made  of  her.  Now,  sir  John,  here  is  the  heart 
of  my  purpose  :  You  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding, 
admirable  discourse,  of  great  admittance,  authentic  in  your 
place  and  person,  generally  allowed  for  your  many  warlike, 
courtlike,  and  learned  preparations. 

Fal.  O,  sir ! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it : — There  is  money ; 
spend  it,  spend  it ;  spend  more ;  spend  all  I  have ;  only  give 
me  so  much  of  your  time  in  exchange  of  it,  as  to  lay  an 
amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  this  Ford's  wife  :  use  your  art 
of  wooing,  win  her  to  consent  to  you ;  if  any  man  may  you 
may  as  soon  as  any. 

Fal.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of  your  affec- 
tion, that  I  should  win  what  you  would  enjoy  ?  Methinks, 
you  prescribe  to  yourself  very  preposterously. 

Ford.  O,  understand  my  drift !  she  dwells  so  securely  on 
the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the  folly  of  my  soul  dares 
not  present  itself;  she  is  too  bright  to  be  looked  against. 
Now,  could  I  come  to  her  with  any  detection  in  my  hand,  my 
desires  had  instance  and  argument  to  commend  themselves  : 
I  could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward  of  her  purity,  her  re- 
putation, her  marriage  vow,  and  a  thousand  other  her  defences, 
which  now  are  too  too  strongly  embattled  against  me  :  What 
say  you  to 't,  sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold  with  your  money ; 
next,  give  me  your  hand ;  and  last,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  you 
shall,  if  you  will,  enjoy  Ford's  wife. 
Ford.  O  good  sir ! 
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Fal.  I  say  you  shall. 

Ford.  Want  no  money,  sir  Jolm,  you  shall  want  none. 

Fal.  Want  no  mistress  Ford,  master  Brook,  you  shall  want 
none.  I  shall  be  with  her,  (I  may  tell  you,)  by  her  own 
appointment ;  even  as  you  came  in  to  me,  her  assistant,  or 
go-between,  parted  from  me :  I  say,  I  shall  be  with  her  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven;  for  at  that  time  the  jealous  rascally 
knave,  her  husband,  will  be  forth.  Come  you  to  me  at  night ; 
you  shall  know  how  I  speed. 

Ford.  I  am  blessed  in  your  acquaintance.  Do  you  know 
Ford,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave !  I  know  him  not : 
— yet  I  wrong  him  to  call  him  poor ;  they  say  the  jealous 
wittoUy  knave  hath  masses  of  money ;  for  the  which  his  wife 
seems  to  me  well-favoured.  I  will  use  her  as  the  key  of  the 
cuckoldly  rogue's  coffer ;  and  there  's  my  harvest-home. 

Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir ;  that  you  might  avoid 
him  if  you  saw  him. 

Fal.  Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue !  I  will  stare 
him  out  of  his  wits ;  I  will  awe  him  with  my  cudgel :  it  shall 
hang  Like  a  meteor  o'er  the  cuckold's  horns  :  master  Brook, 
thou  shalt  know  I  will  predominate  over  the  peasant,  and 
thou  shalt  lie  with  his  wife. — Come  to  me  soon  at  night : — 
Ford 's  a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate  his  style ;  thou,  master 
Brook,  shalt  know  him  for  knave  and  cuckold  : — come  to  me 
soon  at  night.  [Esdt. 

Ford.  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  this ! — My  heart 
is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience. — Who  says,  this  is  improvi- 
dent jealousy  ?  My  wife  hath  sent  to  him,  the  hour  is  fixed, 
the  match  is  made.  Would  any  man  have  thought  this  ? — See 
the  hell  of  having  a  false  woman !  My  bed  shall  be  abused, 
my  coffers  ransacked,  my  reputation  'gnawn  at ;  and  I  shall 
not  only  receive  this  villainous  wrong,  but  stand  under  the 
adoption  of  abominable  terms,  and  by  him  that  does  me  this 
wrong.  Terms  !  names  ! — Amaimon  sounds  well ;  Lucifer, 
well ;  Barbason,  well ;  yet  they  are  devils'  additions,  the 
names  of  fiends  !  but  cuckold !  wittol-cuckold !  the  devil  him- 
self hath  not  such  a  name.  Page  is  an  ass,  a  secure  ass  !  he 
will  trust  his  wife,  he  will  not  be  jealous ;  I  wiU  rather  trust 
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a  Fleming  with  my  butter,  parson  Hugh  the  Welshman  with 
my  cheese,  an  Irishman  with  my  aqua-vitae  bottle,  or  a  thief 
to  walk  my  ambling  gelding,  than  my  wife  with  herself :  then 
she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  devises ;  and  what 
they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may  effect  they  will  break 
their  hearts  but  they  will  effect.  Heaven  be  praised  for  my 
jealousy! — Eleven  o'clock  the  hour.  — I  will  prevent  this,  de- 
tect my  wife,  be  revenged  on  Falstaff,  and  laugh  at  Page.  I 
will  about  it ;  better  three  hours  too  soon  than  a  minute  too 
late.     Fie,  fie,  fie !  cuckold  !  cuckold !  cuckold !  [Exit. 

SCENE  111.— Field  near  Windsor. 

Enter  Catus  and  Rugby. 

Caius.  Jack  Rugby ! 

Rug.  Sir. 

Caius.  Vat  is  the  clock.  Jack  ? 

Rug.  'T  is  past  the  hour,  sir,  that  sir  Hugh  promised  to 
meet. 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  no  come ;  he 
has  pray  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he  is  no  come:  by  gar.  Jack 
Rugby,  he  is  dead  already  if  he  be  come. 

Rug.  He  is  vsdse,  sir ;  he  knew  your  worship  would  kill 
him  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead  so  as  I  vill  kill  him. 
Take  your  rapier.  Jack  ;  I  vill  tell  you  how  I  vill  kill  him. 

Rug.  Alas,  sir,  I  cannot  fence. 

Caius.  Villainy,  take  your  rapier. 

Rug.  Forbear  ;  here  's  company. 

Enter  Host,  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Page. 

Host.  'Bless  thee,  bully  doctor. 

Shal.  Save  you,  master  doctor  Caius. 

Page.  Now,  good  master  doctor. 

Slen.  Give  you  good-morrow,  sir. 

Caius.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come  for  ? 

Host.  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin,  to  see  thee  tra- 
verse, to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there ;  to  see  thee  pass  thy 
punto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse,  thy  distance,  thy  montant.      Is 
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he  dead,  my  Ethiopian  ?  is  he  dead,  my  Francisco  ?  ha,  bully ! 
What  says  my  JEsculapius  ?  my  Galen  ?  my  heart  of  elder  ? 
ha !  is  he  dead,  bully  Stale  ?  is  he  dead  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest  of  the  vorld ; 
he  is  not  show  his  face. 

Host.  Thou  art  a  Castilian,*  king  Urinal !  Hector  of  Greece, 
my  boy ! 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  bear  vitness  that  me  have  stay  six  or 
seven,  two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and  he  is  no  come. 

Shal.  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor :  he  is  a  curer  of 
souls  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies ;  if  you  should  fight,  you 
go  against  the  hair  of  your  professions ;  is  it  not  true,  master 
Page? 

Page.  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  a  great 
fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

Shal.  Body  kins,  master  Page,  though  I  now  be  old,  and  of 
the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out  my  finger  itches  to  make  one  : 
though  we  are  justices,  and  doctors,  and  churchmen,  master 
Page,  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us ;  we  are  the  sons 
of  women,  master  Page. 

Page.  'T  is  true,  master  Shallow. 

Slial.  It  will  be  found  so,  master  Page.  Master  doctor 
Caius,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home.  I  am  sworn  of  the 
peace ;  you  have  showed  yourself  a  wise  physician,  and  sir 
Hugh  hath  shown  himself  a  wise  and  patient  churchman :  you 
must  go  with  me,  master  doctor. 

Host.  Pardon,  guest  justice  : — ah,  monsieur  Mock-water.*^ 

Caius.  Mock-vater  !  vat  is  dat  ? 

Host.  Mock-water,  in  our  English  tongue,  is  valour,  bully. 

Caius.  By  gar,  then  I  have  as  much  mock-vater  as  de 
Englishman: — Scurvy  jack- dog  priest!  by  gar,  me  vill  cut 
his  ears. 

"  Castilian.  The  Host  ridicules  the  Doctor  through  his  ignorance  of  English. 
He  is  a  "  heart  of  elder,"  the  elder  being  filled  with  soft  pith  ; — he  is  a  Castilian, 
that  name  being  an  opprobrious  designation  for  the  Spaniards,  whom  the  English  of 
Elizabeth's  time  hated  as  much  as  their  descendants  were  accustomed  to  hate  the 
French. 

*>  Mock-water.  So  the  original ;  it  was  changed  by  Farmer  to  muck-water. 
Lord  Chedworth  suggests  that,  as  the  lustre  of  a  diamond  is  called  its  water,  mock- 
water  may  mean  a  counterfeit  valour.  Surely  this  is  very  daring.  Mock-water, 
or  muck-water,  was  some  allusion  to  the  profession  of  Caius. 
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Host.  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  bully. 

Cuius.  Clapper-de-claw !  vat  is  dat  ? 

Host  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  do  look  he  shall  clapper-de-claw  me ; 
for,  by  gar,  me  vill  have  it. 

Host.  And  I  will  provoke  him  to 't,  or  let  him  wag. 

Caius.  Me  tank  you  for  dat. 

Host.  And  moreover,  bully, — But  first,  master  guest,  and 
master  Page,  and  eke  cavalero  Slender,  go  you  through  the 
town  to  Frogmore.  [Aside  to  them. 

Page.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he  ? 

Host.  He  is  there :  see  what  humour  he  is  in ;  and  I  will 
bring  the  doctor  about  by  the  fields :  will  it  do  well  ? 

Shal.  We  will  do  it. 

Page,  Shal.,  and  Slen.  Adieu,  good  master  doctor. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest ;  for  he  speak  for  a 
jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Host.  Let  him  die :  sheathe  thy  impatience ;  throw  cold 
water  on  thy  choler :  go  about  the  fields  with  me  through 
Frogmore ;  I  will  bring  thee  where  mistress  Anne  Page  is, 
at  a  farm-house,  a  feasting  :  and  thou  shalt  woo  her :  Cried 
game  ?*  said  I  well  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  tank  you  vor  dat:  by  gar,  I  love  you ; 
and  I  shall  procure- a  you  de  good  guest,  de  earl,  de  knight, 
de  lords,  de  gentlemen,  my  patients. 

Host.  For  the  which  I  will  be  thy  adversary  toward  Anne 
Page ;  said  I  well  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  't  is  good ;  veil  said. 

Host.  Let  us  wag  then. 

Caius.  Come  at  my  heels.  Jack  Rugby.  [Exeunt. 

°  Cried  game.  So  the  folio.  Warburton  proposed  to  read  cried  aim,  and  much 
learning  has  been  expended  in  support  of  this  reading.  Those  who  retain  the 
original  cried  game  suppose  that  the  Host  addresses  Dr.  Caius  by  this  as  a  name, 
in  the  same  way  that  he  calls  him  "  heart  of  elder."  Cried  game  they  think  is  a 
professed  buck.  But  surely  Anne  Page,  "  at  a  farm-house,  a  feasting,"  is  the  game 
which  the  host  has  cried.  The  meaning  would  be  perfectly  obvious  were  we  to 
read  Cried  I  game. 
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•  Scene  I. — "  This  Flemish  drunkard.'^ 

The  English  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  accused  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries 
with  having  taught  them  to  drink  to  excess.  The  "men  of  war"  who  had  cam- 
paigned in  Flanders,  according  to  Sir  John  Smythe,  in  his  'Discourses,'  1590, 
introduced  this  vice  amongst  us  :  "  whereof  it  is  come  to  pass  that  now-a-days 
there  are  very  few  feasts  where  our  said  men  of  war  are  present,  but  that  they  do 
invite  and  procure  all  the  company,  of  what  calling  soever  they  be,  to  carousing 
and  quaffing ;  and,  because  they  will  not  be  denied  their  challenges,  they,  with 
many  new  conges,  ceremonies,  and  reverences,  drink  to  the  health  and  prosperity 
of  princes  ;  to  the  health  of  counsellors,  and  unto  the  health  of  their  greatest  friends 
both  at  home  and  abroad :  in  which  exercise  they  never  cease  till  they  be  dead 
drunk,  or,  as  the  Flemings  say,  '  doot  dronken.'  "  He  adds  :  "  And  this  aforesaid 
detestable  vice  hath  within  these  six  or  seven  years  taken  wonderful  root  amongst 
our  English  nation,  that  in  times  past  was  wont  to  be  of  all  nations  of  Christendom 
one  of  the  soberest.'" 

*  Scene  I.  (also  Act  V.,  Scene  5.)—"  Green  Sleeves.'" 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  very  popular  song  in  Shakspere's  time,  and,  judging 
from  an  allusion  to  it  in  Fletcher's  tragi-comedy,  '  The  Loyal  Subject,'  as  well  as 
from  a  pamphlet  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  February,  1580,  under  tlie  title  of 
'  A  Representation  against  Green  Sleeves,  by  W.  Elderton,'  was  thought  gross,  even 
in  an  age  when  what  was  in  gay  society  called  polite  conversation  was  rarely  free 
from  indelicacy,  and  the  drama  teemed  with  jokes  and  expressions  that  now  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  the  servants'  hall.  The  original  words  of  '  Green  Sleeves'  have 
not  descended  to  us,  but  the  tune  was  too  good  to  be  condemned  to  that  oblivion 
which  has  been  the  fate  of  the  verses  to  which  it  was  first  set ;  hence  many  adapted 
their  poetical  eflPusions  to  it,  and  among  those  extant  is  'A  new' courtly  Sonnet  of 
the  Lady  Greensleeves,'  reprinted  in  Ellis's  '  Specimens  of  the  Early  English 
Poets,'  from  an  extremely  scarce  miscellany  called  '  A  Handful  of  Pleasant  De- 
lites,  &c.,  by  Clement  Robinson  and  others,  12mo.,  15fi4.'  This  sonnet  contains 
some  curious  particulars  respecting  female  dress  and  manners  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  At  the  time  too  when  it  was  the  fashion,  in  England  and  in  France,  to 
set  sacred  words  to  popular  tunes,  this  air,  among  others,  was  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  we  learn  from  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  wherein  appears, 
in  September,  1580,  the  following  entry — "  Greensleeves,  moralized  to  the  Scrip- 
tures.'' 

Greensleeves  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  editions  of  'The  Dancing-master'  that  have 
come  under  our  notice.  In  the  seventeenth  (1721),  which  is  the  best,  it  takes  the 
title  of  '  Greensleeves  and  yellow  lace. '  It  was  introduced  by  Gay,  or  his  friend 
Dr.  Pepusch,  in  '  The  Beggars'  Opera,'  set  to  the  song,  '  Since  laws  were  made  for 
every  degree  ;'  and  is  still  well  known,  in  quarters  where  ancient  customs  are  yet 
kept  up  in  all  their  rude  simplicity,  as  '  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year.'  Sir  J 
Hawkins,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  '  History  of  Music,'  gives  the  first  strain  only : 
why  he  omitted  the  latter  half  is  not  stated.*     In  all  the  copies  of  the  air  it  appears 

*  In  '  A  Collection  of  National  English  Airs,'  edited  by  \V.  Chappell,  recently  published  (a 
very  interesting  work,  showing  great  research),  this  tune  is  inserted  in  the  key  of  E  minor, 
with  a  moving  base  by  Dr.  Crotch. 
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in  the  now  obsolete  measure  of  six  crotchets.  In  '  The  Dancing  Master  *  it  is  set 
in  the  key  of  A  minor  ;  in  'The  Beggars'  Opera '  in  G  minor.  We  here  give  it 
in  a  measure  universally  understood,  and  have  added  such  a  base  as  seems  to  us 
to  be  in  keeping  with  a  vocal  melody  between  two  and  three  hundred  years  old : — 
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'  Scene  I. — "  /  have  heard  the  Frenchman  hath  good  skill  in  his  rapier." 

Shallow  ridicules  the  formalities  that  belong  to  the  use  of  the  rapier,  which 
those  of  the  old  school  thought  a  cowardly  weapon.  The  introduction  of  the 
rapier  into  England  was  ascribed  to  one  Rowland  York,  who  is  thus  spoken  of  in 
Carleton's  '  Thankful  Remembrance  of  God's  Mercy,'  1625  : — "  He  was  a  Lon- 
doner, famous  among  the  cutters  of  his  time  for  bringing  in  a  new  kind  of  fight, — 
to  run  the  point  of  the  rapier  into  a  man's  body.  This  manner  of  fight  he  brought 
first  into  England,  with  great  admiration  of  his  audaciousness ;  when  in  England, 
before  that  time,  the  use  was,  with  little  bucklers  and  with  broad  swords,  to  strike 
and  not  _to  thrust;  and  it  was  accounted  unmanly  to  strike  under  the  girdle." 
This  passage  from  Carleton  appears  to  be  an  inaccurate  statement  from  Darcie's 
*  Annals  of  Elizabeth,'  wherein  it  is  said  that  Rowland  York  was  the  first  that 
brought  into  England  "  that  wicked  and  pernicious  fashion  to  fight  in  the  fields, 
in  duels,  with  a  rapier  called  a  tucke,  only  for  the  thrust,"  &c.  Douce  distin- 
guishes between  the  rapier  generally,  and  the  tucke  for  the  thrust.  It  appears, 
however,  from  other  authorities,  that  the  rapier  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
and  Douce  holds  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  decide  that  this  weapon,  which,  with  its 
name,  we  received  from  the  French,  might  not  have  been  known  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  or  even  of  Richard  II." 

*  Scene  II. —  "  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny." 

This  passage  requires  no  comment ;  but  some  of  our  readers  may  be  pleased  with 
the  representation  of  the  silver  penny  of  Elizabeth. 


'  Scene  II. — '*  Coach  after  coach.''' 

"  Coaches,"  says  Malone,  "  as  appears  from  Howe's  continuation  of  Stow's 
'  Chronicle,'  did  not  come  into  general  use  till  the  year  1605."  Chalmers,  on  the 
contrary,  has  shown  us,  from  the  'Journals  of  Parliament,'  that  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced during  the  session  of  1601  to  restrain  the  excessive  use  of  coaches. 

*  Scene  II. — "  Nay,  which  is  more,  pensioners." 

Pensioners  might  have  been  put  higher  than  earls  by  Mistress  Quickly,  on 
account  of  their  splendid  dress.  Shakspere  alludes  to  this  in  '  A  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream  :' — 

"  The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be, 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see." 

But  the  pensioners  of  Elizabeth  were  also  men  of  large  fortune.  Tyrwhitt  illus- 
trates the  passage  before  us  from  Gervase  Holles's  '  Life  of  the  First  Earl  of 
Clare :' — "  I  have  heard  the  Earl  of  Clare  say,  that  when  he  was  pensioner  to  the 
queen  he  did  not  know  a  worse  man  of  the  whole  band  than  himself;  and  that  all 
the  world  knew  he  had  then  an  inheritance  of  4000/.  a-year." 

'  Scene  II. — "  Hath  sent  your  worship  a  morning's  draught  of  sack." 

Presents  of  wine  were  often  sent  from  one  guest  in  a  tavern  to  another, — some- 
times by  way  of  a  friendly  memorial,  and  sometimes  as  an  introduction  to  acquaint- 
ance.    "  Ben  Jonson  w£is  at  a  tavern,  and  in   comes  Bishop  Corbet  (but  not  so 
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then)  into  the  next  room.  Ben  Jouson  calls  for  a  quart  of  raw  wine,  and  gives  it 
to  the  tapster.  '  Sirrah,'  says  he,  '  carry  this  to  the  gentleman  in  the  next  chamber, 
and  tell  him  I  sacrifice  my  service  to  him.'  The  fellow  did,  and  in  those  words. 
'  Friend,'  says  Dr.  Corbet,  'I  thank  him  for  his  love  :  but  prithee  tell  him  from 
me  that  he  is  mistaken ;  for  sacrifices  aie  always  burnt.'  " — '  Merry  Passages  and 
.Jeasts,'  Harl.  MSS.  6395. 
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It  is  not  very  easy  to  define  the  spot  where,  according  to  the  mischievous  ar- 
rangement of  mine  Host  of  the  Garter,  Dr.  Caius  waited  for  Sir  Hugh  Evans.  Sir 
Hugh,  we  know,  waited  for  Dr.  Caius  near  Frogmore ;  for  the  Host  tells  Shallow, 
and  Page,  and  Slender,  "  Go  you  through  the  town  to  Frogmore ;"  and  he  takes  the 
doctor  to  meet  Sir  Hugh  "  about  the  fields  through  Frogmore."  The  stage-direction 
for  this  third  scene  of  the  second  act  is  "  Windsor  Park."  But  had  Caius  waited 
in  Windsor  Park  he  would  have  been  near  Frogmore,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  go  through  the  town,  or  through  the  fields.  We  should  be  inclined, 
therefore,  to  place  the  locality  of  the  third  scene  in  the  meadows  near  the  Thames 
on  the  west  side  of  Windsor,  and  we  have  altered  the  stage-direction  accordingly. 
Frogmore  was  probably  a  small  village  in  Shakspere's  time;  and  at  any  rate  it  had 
its  farm-house,  where  Anne  Page  was  "a  feasting."  "Old  Windsor  way"  was 
farther  than  Frogmore  from  Windsor,  so  that  Simple  had  little  chance  of  finding 
Caius  in  that  direction.  The  park — the  little  park  as  it  is  now  called — undoubt- 
edly came  close  to  the  castle  ditch  on  the  south-east.  Some  of  the  oaks  not  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  castle,  and  which  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  an 
avenue,  are  of  great  antiquity.  Of  the  supposed  locality  of  Heme's  Oak  in  this 
park  we  shall  speak  in  the  fifth  act.  The  forest,  perhaps,  stretched  up  irregularly 
towards  the  castle,  unenclosed,  with  meadows  and  common  fields  interposing.  The 
connexion  between  the  forest  and  the  castle  by  the  Long  Walk  was  made  in  the 
reign  of  Anne,  the  town  receiving  a  grant  for  the  property  then  enclosed.  The  de- 
scription of  Windsor  nearest  to  the  period  of  this  comedy  is  that  of  Lord  Surrey's 
poem,  1546.  Our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  have  it  presented  to  them  en- 
tire : — 

"  So  cruel  prison  how  could  betide,  alas! 

As  proud  Windsor  ?  where  I  in  lust  and  joy. 

With  a  king's  son,  my  childish  years  did  pass 

In  greater  feast  tlian  Priam's  sons  of  Troy. 
Where  each  sweet  place  returns  a  taste  full  sour. 

The  large  green  courts,  wliere  we  were  wont  to  hove,* 

With  eyes  cast  up  unto  the  Maiden's  Tower, 

And  easy  sighs,  such  as  folk  draw  in  love. 
The  stately  seats,  the  ladies  bright  of  hue. 

The  dances  short,  long  tales  of  great  delight ; 

With  words,  and  looks,  that  tigers  could  but  rue. 

Where  each  of  us  did  plead  the  other's  right. 
The  palme-play,f  where,  despoiledj  for  the  game. 

With  dazed  eyes  oft  we  by  gleams  of  love. 

Have  miss'd  the  ball,  and  got  sight  of  our  dame. 

To  bait  her  eyes,  which  kept  tlie  leads  above. 
The  gravell'd  ground,  with  sleeves  tied  on  the  helm. 

On  foaming  horse  with  swords  and  friendly  hearts ; 

With  chere,  as  tliough  one  should  another  wlielra, 

Wliere  we  have  fought  and  chased  oft  with  darts. 

*  Linger,  or  Ixover  .  f  Tennis-court.  J  Stripped. 

F  2 
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With  silver  drops  the  meads  yet  spread  for  ruth ; 

In  active  games  of  nimbleness  and  strength. 

Where  we  did  strain,  trained  with  swarms  of  youth. 

Our  tender  limbs,  that  yet  shot  up  in  length. 
The  secret  groves,  which  oft  we  made  resound 

Of  pleasant  plaint,  and  of  our  ladies'  praise  ; 

Recording  soft  what  grace  each  one  had  found, 

What  hope  of  speed,  what  dread  of  long  delays. 
The  wild  forest,  the  clothed  holts  with  green; 

With  reins  avail'd,  and  swiftly-breathed  horse, 

With  cry  of  hounds,  and  merry  blasts  between. 

Where  we  did  chase  the  fearful  hart  of  force." 

The  Journal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  described  in  the  In- 
troductory Notice,  contains  the  following  curious  description  of  the  Parks  of  Wind- 
sor in  1592  : — 

"  Her  Majesty  appointed  a  respectable  elderly  English  nobleman  to  attend  upon 
your  Princely  Grace,  and  required  and  ordered  the  same  not  only  to  show  to  your 
Princely  Grace  the  splendidly  beautiful  and  royal  castle  of  Windsor,  but  also  to 
make  the  residence  pleasant  and  merry  with  shooting  and  hunting  the  numerous 
herds  of  game  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  aforesaid  place,  Windsor,  has  upwards 
of  sixty  parks  adjoining  each  other,  full  of  fallow-deer  and  other  game,  of  all  sorts 
of  colours,  which  may  be  driven  from  one  park  (all  being  enclosed  with  hedges)  to 
another,  and  thus  one  can  enjoy  a  splendid  and  royal  sport. 

"  The  hunters  (deer  or  park  keepers),  who  live  in  separate  but  excellent  houses,  as 
had  been  appointed,  made  excellent  sport  for  your  Princely  Grace,  In  the  first 
Park  your  Princely  Grace  shot  a  fallow-deer  through  the  thigh,  and  it  was  soon 
after  captui-ed  by  the  dogs.  In  the  next  you  hunted  a  stag  for  a  long  time  over  a 
broad  and  pleasant  plain,  with  a  pack  of  remarkably  good  hounds ;  your  Princely 
Grace  first  shot  it  with  an  English  crossbow,  and  the  hounds  at  length  outwearied 
and  captured  it. 

"  In  the  third  you  noosed  a  stag,  but  somewhat  too  quickly,  for  he  was  caught 
t«o  soon,  and  almost  before  he  came  right  out  upon  the  plain. 

"  These  three  deer  were  sent  to  Windsor,  and  were  presented  to  your  Princely 
Grace :  one  of  these  was  done  justice  to  in  the  apartments  of  Monsieur  de  Beauvois, 
the  French  ambassador." 


Scene  I.] 
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["  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant."] 


ACT   III. 

SCENE  I. — A  Field  near  Frogmore. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  good  master  Slender's  serving-man, 
and  friend  Simple  by  your  name,  which  way  have  you  looked 
for  master  Caius,  that  calls  himself  doctor  of  physic  ? 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  the  pittie-ward,*  the  park-ward,  every 
way ;  old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way  but  the  town  way. 


"  Pittie-ward.  Steevens  changed  this  to  city -ward,  which  he  explains  "  towards 
London;" — as  if  Windsor  were  as  near  the  city  as  Whitechapel.  Pittie-ward  is 
undoubtedly  right,  and  is  of  the  same  import  as  petty-waxA.  A  part  of  Windsor 
Castle  is  still  called  the  lower  ward,  and  in  the  same  way  another  part  might  have 
been  known  as  the  park-ward. 
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Eva.  I  most  fehemently  desire  you,  you  will  also  look  that 
way. 

Sim.  I  will,  sir. 

Eva.  Pless  my  soul !  how  full  of  cholers  I  am,  and  trem- 
pling  of  mind  ! — I  shall  be  glad  if  he  have  deceived  me  : — how 
melancholies  I  am !  I  will  knog  his  urinals  about  his  knave's 
costard,  when  I  have  good  opportunities  for  the  'ork — pless 
my  soul !  [Sings. 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals  ; 
There  wUl  we  make  our  peds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 
To  shallow — 

'Mercy  on  me !  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  cry. 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals  : 
When  as  I  sat  in  Pabylon, — 
And  a  thousand  vagram  posies. 
To  shallow — 

Sim.  Yonder  he  is  coming,  this  way,  sir  Hugh. 
Eva.  He  's  welcome  : 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls,' — 

Heaven  prosper  the  right ! — What  weapons  is  he  ? 

Sim.  No  weapons,  sir :  There  comes  my  master,  master 
Shallow,  and  another  gentleman  from  Frogmore,  over  the 
stile,  this  way. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown  ;  or  else  keep  it  in  your 
arms. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

S/ial.  How  now,  master  parson  ?  Good  morrow,  good  sir 
Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good  student 
from  his  book,  and  it  is  wonderful. 

Slen.  Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Page.  Save  you,  good  sir  Hugh ! 

Eva.  Pless  you  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of  you ! 

Shal.  What !  the  sword  and  the  word  !  do  you  study  them 
both,  master  parson  ? 

Page.  And  youthful  still,  in  your  doublet  and  hose,  this 
raw  rheumatic  day  ? 

Eva.  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it. 
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Page.  We  are  come  to  you  to  do  a  good  office,  master 
parson. 

Eva.  Fery  well :  What  is  it  ? 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman,  who  belike, 
having  received  wrong  by  some  person,  is  at  most  odds  with 
his  own  gravity  and  patience,  that  ever  you  saw. 

Shal.  I  have  lived  fourscore  years  and  upward ;  I  never 
heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learning,  so  wide  of 
his  own  respect. 

Eva.  What  is  he  ? 

Page.  I  think  you  know  him;  master  doctor  Caius,  the 
renowned  French  physician. 

Eva.  Got's  will,  and  his  passion  of  my  heart !  I  had  as  lief 
you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  porridge. 

Page.  Why? 

Eha.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibocrates  and  Galen, 
— and  he  is  a  knave  besides ;  a  cowardly  knave,  as  you  would 
desires  to  be  acquainted  withal. 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he 's  the  man  should  fight  with  him. 

Slen.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Shal.  It  appears  so,  by  his  weapons  : — Keep  them  asunder ; 
— here  comes  doctor  Caius. 

Enter  Host,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Page.  Nay,  good  master  parson,  keep  in  your  weapon. 

Shal.  So  do  you,  good  master  doctor. 

Host.  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question ;  let  them  keep 
their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  English. 

Caius.  I  pray  you  let-a  me  speak  a  word  vit  your  ear ; 
Verefore  vill  you  not  meet-a  me  ? 

Eva.  Pray  you,  use  your  patience  :  in  good  time. 

Caius.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack  dog,  John  ape. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-stogs  to  other  men's 
humours ;  I  desire  you  in  friendship,  and  I  will  one  way  or 
other  make  you  amends  : — I  will  knog  your  urinal  about  your 
knave's  cogscomb  [for  missing  your  meetings  and  appoint- 
ments.]' 

*  The  passage  ia  brackets  is  not  in  the  folio,  but  in  the  quarto.  It  appears  to 
have  a  necessary  connexion  with  the  retort  of  Caius. 
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Caius.  Diahle! — Jack  Rugby, — mine  host  de  Jarterre, 
have  I  not  stay  for  him,  to  kill  him  ?  have  I  not,  at  de  place  I 
did  appoint  ? 

Eva.  As  I  am  a  christians  soul,  now,  look  you,  this  is  the 
place  appointed ;  I  '11  be  judgment  by  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say,  Guallia  and  Gaul ;  French  and  Welsh ; 
soul-cur er  and  body-cur er. 

Caius.  Ay,  dat  is  very  good !  excellent  I 

Host.  Peace,  I  say ;  hear  mine  host  of  the  Garter.  Am  I 
politic  ?  am  I  subtle  ?  am  I  a  Machiavel  ?  Shall  I  lose  my 
doctor  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  potions,  and  the  motions.  Shall 
I  lose  my  parson  ?  my  priest  ?  my  sir  Hugh  ?  no :  he  gives 
me  the  proverbs  and  the  no-verbs. — [Give  me  thy  hand,  ter- 
restrial ;  so  :]  ^ — Give  me  thy  hand,  celestial ;  so. Boys  of 

art,  I  have  deceived  you  both ;  I  have  directed  you  to  wrong 
places ;  your  hearts  are  mighty,  your  skins  are  whole,  and  let 
burnt  sack  be  the  issue. — Come,  lay  their  swords  to  pawn : — 
Follow  me,  lad  of  peace ;  follow,  follow,  follow. 

Shal.  Trust  me,  a  mad  host : — Follow,  gentlemen,  follow. 

Sle7i.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

[Exeunt  Shallow,  Slender,  Page,  and  Host. 

Caius.  Ha!  do  I  perceive  dat?  have  you  make-a  de  sot  of 
us  ?  ha,  ha  ! 

Eva.  This  is  well;  he  has  made  us  his  vlouting-stog. — I 
desire  you  that  we  may  be  friends ;  and  let  us  knog  our  prains 
together,  to  be  revenge  on  this  same  scall,^  scurvy,  cogging 
companion,  the  host  of  the  Garter. 

Caius.  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart ;  he  promise  to  bring  me 
vere  is  Anne  Page  ;  by  gar,  he  deceive  me  too. 

Eca.  Well,  I  will  smite  his  noddles  : — Pray  you,  follow.' 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Pobin. 
Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant ;  you  were 

«  The  jjassage  in  brackets  is  not  in  the  folio,  but  is  found  in  the  quarto.  The 
address  of  the  Host  to  the  doctor  as  terrestrial,  and  to  the  parson  as  celestial,  is  too 
humorous  to  be  lost. 

^  Scull — scald.     'Ihus  Fluflleii,  "scald  knave." 
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wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a  leader :  Whether 
had  you  rather  lead  mine  eyes,  or  eye  your  master's  heels  ? 

Rob.  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like  a  man,  than 
follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Page.  O  you  are  a  flattering  boy  ;  now,  I  see,  you  '11 
be  a  courtier. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Well  met,  mistress  Page  :  Whither  go  you  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife  ;  Is  she  at  home  ? 

Ford.  Ay ;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  together,  for  want 
of  company.  I  think  if  your  husbands  were  dead,  you  two 
would  marry. 

Mrs.  Page.  Be  sure  of  that, — two  other  husbands. 

Ford.  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weathercock  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is  my 
husband  had  him  of :  What  do  you  call  your  knight's  name, 
sirrah  ? 

Roh.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Ford.  Sir  Jobn  Falstaff! 

Mrs.  Page.  He,  he ;  I  can  never  hit  on 's  name. — There  is 
such  a  league  between  my  good  man  and  he  ! — Is  your  wife 
at  home,  indeed  ? 

Ford.  Indeed,  she  is. 

Mrs.  Page.  By  your  leave,  sir  : — I  am  sick,  till  I  see  her. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Robin. 

Ford.  Has  Page  any  brains  ?  hath  he  any  eyes  ?  hath  he 
any  thinking  ?  Sure,  they  sleep ;  he  hath  no  use  of  them. 
Why,  this  boy  will  carry  a  letter  twenty  miles,  as  easy  as  a 
cannon  will  shoot  point-blank  twelve  score.  He  pieces  out 
his  wife's  inclination  ;  he  gives  her  folly  motion  and  advan- 
tage :  and  now  she 's  going  to  my  wife,  and  Falstaif 's  boy  with 
her.  A  man  may  hear  this  shower  sing  in  the  wind  ! — and 
Falstafi''s  boy  with  her  ! — Good  plots  ! — they  are  laid ;  and 
our  revolted  wives  share  damnation  together.  Well ;  I  will 
take  him,  then  torture  my  wife,  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of 
modesty  from  the  so  seeming  mistress  Page,  divulge  Page 
himself  for  a  secure  and  wilful  Actseon  ;  and  to  these  violent 
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proceedings  all  my  neighbours  shall  cry  aim."  [Clock  strikes.^ 
The  clock  gives  me  my  cue,  and  my  assurance  bids  me  search ; 
There  I  shall  find  Falstaff :  I  shall  be  rather  praised  for  this 
than  mocked ;  for  it  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm  that 
Falstaff  is  there  :  I  will  go. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  Slender,  Host,  Sir  Hugh  Evans, 
Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Shal.  Page,  &c.  Well  met,  master  Ford. 

Ford.  Trust  me,  a  good  knot :  I  have  good  cheer  at  home  ; 
and,  I  pray  you  all  go  with  me. 

Shal.  I  must  excuse  myself,  master  Ford. 

Sleti.  And  so  must  I,  sir ;  we  have  appointed  to  dine  with 
mistress  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break  with  her  for  more 
money  than  I  '11  speak  of. 

Shal.  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between  Anne  Page 
and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  we  shall  have  our 
answer. 

Slen.  I  hope  I  have  your  good  will,  father  Page. 

Page.  You  have,  master  Slender ;  I  stand  wholly  for  you  : 
— but  my  wife,  master  doctor,  is  for  you  altogether. 

Caius.  Ay,  by  gar ;  and  de  maid  is  love-a  me  :  my  nursh-a 
Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Host.  What  say  you  to  young  master  Fenton  ?  he  capers, 
he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes  verses,  he  speaks 
holiday ,'^  he  smells  April  and  May  :  he  will  carry 't,  he  will 
carry 't ;  't  is  in  his  buttons ;  "^  he  will  carry  't. 

Page.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you.  The  gentleman 
is  of  no  having ;  he  kept  company  with  the  wild  Prince  and 
Poins ;  he  is  of  too  high  a  region,  he  knows  too  much.     No, 

*  Ci-y  aim.     See  Note  to  'Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

''  Holiday.     Thus  Hotspur, — 

"  With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms." 

"=  The  general  explanation  is,  that  this  is  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of  wearing 
the  flower  called  bachelor's  buttons.  But  we  are  informed  by  a  friend  that  a  very 
similar  phrase  is  common  in  the  midland  counties.  "  It  does  not  lie  in  your 
breeches," — meanmg  it  is  not  within  your  compass  : — "  't  is  in  his  buttons"  there- 
fore means, — he  's  the  man  to  do  it — his  buttons  hold  the  man.  The  phrase,  "  't  is 
not  in  your  breeches,"  is  also  known  in  London  as  an  answer  to  a  threat  of  personal 
chastisement. 
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he  shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my 
substance  :  if  he  take  her,  let  him  take  her  simply  j  the  wealth 
I  have  waits  on  my  consent,  and  my  consent  goes  not  that  way. 

Ford.  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of  you  go  home  with 
me  to  dinner  :  besides  your  cheer,  you  shall  have  sport;  I  will 
show  you  a  monster. — Master  doctor,  you  shall  go ; — so  shall 
you,  master  Page  ; — and  you,  sir  Hugh. 

Shal.  "Well,  fare  you  well : — we  shall  have  the  freer  wooing 
at  master  Page's.  \_Exeunt  Shallow  and  Slender. 

Cuius.  Go  home,  John  Rugby ;  I  come  anon. 

\_Exit  E.UGBY. 

Host.  Farewell,  my  hearts :  I  will  to  my  honest  knight 
FalstaiF,  and  drink  canary  with  him.  [Exit  Host. 

Ford.  [Aside.]  I  think  I  shall  drink  in  pipe-wine*  first 
with  him  ;  I  '11  make  him  dance.     Will  you  go,  gentles  ? 

All.  Have  with  you,  to  see  this  monster.  [Exeu?it. 

SCENE  III.— ^  Boom  in  Ford's  House. 
Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John  !  What,  Robert ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Quickly,  quickly :    Is  the  buck-basket — 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  warrant : — What,  Robin,  I  say ! 

Filter  Servants,  with  a  basket. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  come,  come. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Here,  set  it  down. 

Mrs.  Page.  Give  your  men  the  charge  ;  we  must  be  brief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before,  John,  and  Robert, 
be  ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brew-house ;  and  when  I  sud- 
denly call  you,  come  forth,  and  (without  any  pause  or  stag- 
gering) take  this  basket  on  your  shoulders  :  that  done,  trudge 
with  it  in  all  haste,  and  carry  it  among  the  whitsters ''  in 
Datchet  mead,  and  there  empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch,  close 
by  the  Thames  side. 

"■  Pipe-wine.     Ford  will  7>2/Je  while  Falstaff  (fowce*. 

•>  Whitsters. — A  launder  is  still  called  a  whitster ;  but  the  whitsters  of  the  Thames 
were  probably  akin  to  the  blanchisseuses  of  the  Seine,  and  weished  in  the  same 
fashion. 
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Mrs.  Page.  You  will  do  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  have  told  them  over  and  over  ;  they  lack  no 
direction  :  Be  gone,  and  come  when  you  are  called. 

\_Exeunt  Servants. 
Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin. 

Enter  Robin. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-musket?*  what  news  with 
you? 

lioh.  My  master,  sir  John,  is  come  in  at  your  back-door, 
mistress  Ford ;  and  requests  your  company. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-lent,^  have  you  been  true  to 
us  ? 

Roh.  Aj,  I  '11  be  sworn :  My  master  knows  not  of  your 
being  here ;  and  hath  threatened  to  put  me  into  everlasting 
liberty  if  I  tell  you  of  it ;  for,  he  swears,  he  '11  turn  me  away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Thou  'rt  a  good  boy ;  this  secrecy  of  thine  shall 
be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make  thee  a  new  doublet  and 
hose.     I  '11  go  hide  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  so  : — Go  tell  thy  master,  I  am  alone.  Mis- 
tress Page,  remember  you  your  cue.  [Exit  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  warrant  thee ;  if  I  do  not  act  it,  hiss  me. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go  to  then ;  we  '11  use  this  unwholesome  hu- 
midity, this  gross  watery  pumpion.  We  '11  teach  him  to  know 
turtles  from  jays. 

Enter  Falstaff. 
Fal.  Have  I  caught  thee,   my  heavenly  jewel  ?°     Why, 

"  Eyas-musket.     The  musket  is  the  small  sparrow-hawk  ;  the  eyas  is  a  general 
name  for  a  very  young  hawk — the  first  of  five  several  names  by  which  a  falcon  is 
called  m  its  first  year.     Spenser  has  a  pretty  image  connected  with  the  eyas  : — 
"  Youthful  gay, 
Like  eyas-hawk  up  mounts  into  the  skies, 
His  newly  budded  pinions  to  essay." 
''  Jack-a-knt.     A  puppet  thrown  at  in  Lent,     Thus  in  Ben  Jonson's  '  Tale  of  a 
Tub  :'— 

"  on  an  Ash  Wednesday, 
Where  thou  didst  stand  six  weeks  the  Jack  o'  Lent 
For  boys  to  hurl  three  throws  a  penny  at  thee." 
•^  "Have  I  caught  my  heavenly  jewel"  is  the  first  line  of  a  song  in  Sidney's 
'  Astro^jhel  and  Stella.'  In  the  quarto  the  line  stands  without  the  thee  of  the  present 
text. 
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now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  long  enough ;  this  is  the 
period  of  my  ambition.     O  this  blessed  hour ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  sweet  sir  John ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate,  mistress 
Ford.  Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish :  I  would  thy  husband 
were  dead.  I  '11  speak  it  before  the  best  lord,  I  would  make 
thee  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  your  lady,  sir  John !  alas,  I  should  be  a  pitiful 
lady. 

Fal.  Let  the  court  of  France  show  me  such  another.  I  see 
how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond  :  Thou  hast  the 
right  arched  beauty  *  of  the  brow,  that  becomes  the  ship-tire, 
the  tire -valiant,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief,  sir  John :  my  brows  become 
nothing  else ;  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  tyrant*^  to  say  so :  thou  wouldst  make  an 
absolute  courtier ;  and  the  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot  would  give 
an  excellent  motion  to  thy  gait,  in  a  semicircled  farthingale. 
I  see  what  thou  wert,''  if  Fortune  thy  foe  were  not.  Nature 
thy  friend  :  Come,  thou  canst  not  hide  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there  's  no  such  thing  in  me. 

Fal.  What  made  me  love  thee  ?  let  that  persuade  thee 
there  's  something  extraordinary  in  thee.  Come,  I  cannot  cog, 
and  say  thou  art  this  and  that,  like  a  many  of  these  lisping 
hawthorn-buds,  that  come  like  women  in  men's  apparel,  and 
smell  like  Bucklersbury  in  simple-time :  *  I  cannot :  but  I 
love  thee ;  none  but  thee  ;  and  thou  deservest  it. 


"  yifched  hemity.  Thus  the  folio ;  the  quarto,  which  the  modem  editors  follow, 
has  arched  bent.  Surely  a  bent  arch  is  a  term  in  which  the  epithet  might  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

•^  Tyrant.     So  the  folio ;  the  quarto,  traitor. 

°  The  passage  in  the  folio  stands  thus :  "  I  see  what  thou  wert  if  Fortune  thy 
foe,  were  not  Nature  thy  friend."  It  is  not  found  in  the  quarto.  Upon  Pope's 
correction  the  common  reading  is,  "  I  see  what  thou  wert,  if  Fortune  thy  foe  were 
not ;  Nature  is  thy  friend."'  Boswell  proposes  to  retain  the  old  reading,  with  its 
original  punctuation,  and  explains  it  thus, — "  If  Fortune  being  thy  foe.  Nature  were 
not  thy  friend."  "  Fortune,  my  foe,"  was  the  beginning  of  an  old  ballad.  We 
do  not  think  that  a  perfect  sense  can  be  made  of  the  passage  as  it  stands.  The 
meaning,  no  doubt,  is,  if  Fortune  were  subdued  by  Nature,  thou  wouldst  be  un- 
paralleled. 
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3Irs.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  sir.  I  fear  you  love  mistress 
Page. 

Fal.  Thou  mightst  as  well  say  I  love  to  walk  by  the  Coun- 
ter-gate ;  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of  a  lime-kiln. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  heaven  knows  how  I  love  you  ;  and  you 
shall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind ;  I  '11  deserve  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you  do ;  or  else  I 
could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Roh.  [withiti.]  Mistress  Ford,  mistress  Ford !  here  's  mis- 
tress Page  at  the  door,  sweating,  and  blowing,  and  looking 
wildly,  and  would  needs  speak  vdth  you  presently. 

Fal.  She  shall  not  see  me  ;  I  will  ensconce  me  behind  the 
arras. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  so  :  she 's  a  very  tattling  woman. 

[Falstaff  hides  himself. 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

What 's  the  matter  ?  how  now  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  mistress  Ford,  what  have  you  done  ?  You're 
shamed,  you  're  overthrown,  you  're  undone  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What 's  the  matter,  good  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  well-a-day,  mistress  Ford  !  having  an  honest 
man  to  your  husband,  to  give  him  such  cause  of  suspicion  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? — Out  upon  you ! 
how  am  I  mistook  in  you  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  alas  !  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Your  husband's  coming  hither,  woman,  with 
all  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to  search  for  a  gentleman  that,  he 
says,  is  here  now  in  the  house,  by  your  consent,  to  take  an 
ill  advantage  of  his  absence  :  You  are  undone. 

Mrs.  Ford.  'T  is  not  so,  I  hope.  * 

*  In  the  modem  editions,  Mrs.  Ford  says,  before  "  'T  is  not  so,  I  hope," — "  Speak 
louder," — recovered  by  Steevens  from  "  the  two  elder  quartos."  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  rejecting  this  restoration.  In  the  second  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  where 
Falstaff  again  hides  himself  upon  the  interruption  of  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford  says, 
"  Speak  louder,"'  which  is  not  found  in  the  two  elder  quartos.  By  such  restorations 
as  these,  the  care  of  the  poet  to  avoid  repetitions  in  the  more  skilful  arrangement  of 
his  materials  is  rendered  useless. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  so,  that  you  have  such  a 
man  here  ;  but  't  is  most  certain  your  husband  's  coming  with 
half  Windsor  at  his  heels  to  search  for  such  a  one.  I  come 
before  to  tell  you.  If  you  know  yourself  clear,  why,  I  am 
glad  of  it :  but  if  you  have  a  friend  here,  convey,  convey  him 
out.  Be  not  amazed;  call  all  your  senses  to  you;  defend 
your  reputation,  or  bid  farewell  to  your  good  life  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  shall  I  do  ? — There  is  a  gentleman,  my 
dear  friend ;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own  shame  so  much  as  his 
peril :  I  had  rather  than  a  thousand  pound  he  were  out  of 
the  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  For  shame,  never  stand  "  you  had  rather,''  and 
"  you  had  rather  ;"  your  husband  's  here  at  hand  ;  bethink  you 
of  some  conveyance :  in  the  house  you  cannot  hide  him. — O, 
how  have  you  deceived  me  ! — Look,  here  is  a  basket ;  if  he 
be  of  any  reasonable  stature,  he  may  creep  in  here  ;  and  throw 
foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going  to  bucking  :  Or,  it 
is  whiting-time,  send  him  by  your  two  men  to  Datchet 
mead. 

Mrs.  Ford.  He 's  too  big  to  go  in  there  :  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fat  Let  me  see  't,  let  me  see  't !  O  let  me  see  't !  I  '11  in, 
I  '11  in  ;  follow  your  friend's  counsel ; — I  '11  in. 

Mrs.  Page.  What!  Sir  John  Falstaff!  Are  these  your 
letters,  knight  ? 

Fal.  I  love  thee.^  Help  me  away  :  let  me  creep  in  here  ; 
I  '11  never — 

[//e  goes  into  the  basket ;  they  cover  him  with  foul  linen. 

Mrs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy :  Call  your 
men,  mistress  Ford  : — You  dissembling  knight! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  John,  Eobert,  John !  ]_Exit  Robin. 
Re-enter  Servants.]  Go  take  up  these  clothes  here,  quickly ; 
where  's  the  cowl-staff?^  look,  how  you  drumble  ;  carry  them 
to  the  laundress  in  Datchet  mead ;  quickly,  come. 

"  Another  restoration  from  the  quarto  : — "  I  love  thee,  and  none  but  thee.'" 
•"  A  cowl-staff"  is  explained  to  be  a  staff  used  for  carrying  a  basket  with  two 
handles. 
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Enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near :  if  I  suspect  without  cause, 
why  then  make  sport  at  me,  then  let  me  be  your  jest ;  I  de- 
serve it. — How  now  ?  whither  bear  you  this  ? 

Serv.  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither  they  bear 
it  ?     You  were  best  meddle  with  buck-washing. 

Ford.  Buck  ?  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the  buck ! 
Buck,  buck,  buck  ?  Ay,  buck ;  I  warrant  you,  buck ;  and  of 
the  season  too,  it  shall  appear.  [^Exeunt  Servants  with  the  bas- 
ket.] Gentlemen,  I  have  dreamed  tonight ;  I  '11  tell  you  my 
dream.  Here,  here,  here  be  my  keys  :  ascend  my  chambers, 
search,  seek,  find  out :  I  '11  warrant  we  '11  unkennel  the  fox  : 
— Let  me  stop  this  way  first : — so,  now  uncape. 

Page.  Good  master  Ford,  be  contented :  you  wrong  your- 
self too  much. 

Ford.  True,  master  Page. — Up,  gentlemen ;  you  shall  see 
sport  anon :  follow  me,  gentlemen.  [Exit. 

Eva.  This  is  fery  fantastical  humours  and  jealousies. 

Caitcs.  By  gar,  't  is  no  de  fashion  of  France :  it  is  not 
jealous  in  France. 

Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen ;  see  the  issue  of  his 
search.  [Exeunt  Evans,  Page,  and  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleases  me  better,  that  my 
husband  is  deceived,  or  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your  husband 
asked  who  was  in  the  basket ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need  of  washing ; 
so  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do  him  a  benefit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal!  I  would  all  of 
the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  think  my  husband  hath  some  special  suspicion 
of  Falstafi"s  being  here  ;  for  I  never  saw  him  so  gross  in  his 
jealousy  till  now. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that :  And  we  will  yet 
have  more  tricks  with  Falstafi":  his  dissolute  disease  will  scarce 
obey  this  medicine. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion,  mistress 
Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throwing  into  the  water ;  and 
give  him  another  hope,  to  betray  him  to  another  punishment  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  "We  will  do  it;  let  him  be  sent  for  to-morrow 
eight  o'clock,  to  have  amends. 

Re-enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  I  cannot  find  him :  may  be  the  knave  bragged  of  that 
he  could  not  compass. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heard  you  that? 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  use  me  well,  master  Ford,  do  you  ? " 

Ford.  Ay,  I  do  so. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  make  you  better  than  your  thoughts  ! 

Ford.  Amen. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong,  master  Ford. 

Ford.  Ay,  ay  ;  I  must  bear  it. 

Eva.  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  and  in  the  cham- 
bers, and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  presses,  heaven  forgive  my 
sins  at  the  day  of  judgment ! 

Caius.  By  gar,  nor  I  too  ;  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie,  fie,  master  Ford  !  are  you  not  ashamed  ?  What 
spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this  imagination?  I  would  not 
have  your  distemper  in  this  kind,  for  the  wealth  of  Windsor 
Castle. 

Ford.  'T  is  my  fault,  master  Page  :  I  suifer  for  it. 

Eva.  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience  :  your  wife  is  as 
honest  a  'omans  as  I  will  desires  among  five  thousand,  and 
five  hundred  too. 

Caius.  By  gar,  I  see  't  is  an  honest  woman. 

Ford.  Well ; — I  promised  you  a  dinner : — Come,  come, 
walk  in  the  park :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  I  will  hereafter 
make  known  to  you  why  I  have  done  this. — Come,  wife ; — 
come,  mistress  Page ;  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  pray  heartily, 
pardon  me. 

Page.  Let 's  go  in,  gentlemen ;  but,  trust  me,  we  '11  mock 

"  In  the  quartos,  Mrs.  Ford  holds  no  dialogue  with  her  husband ;  and  yet  the 
editors  make  a  merit  of  having  recovered  "  Ay,  ay,  peace,"  to  prefix  to  this  sen- 
tence. They  are  not  very  careful  as  to  the  quality  of  what  they  recover.  In  this 
scene  they  have  fished  up  a  line  out  of  the  refuse  thrown  aside  by  the  poet,  which 
even  Steevens  calls  "  a  dirty  restoration." 

Vol.  III.  G 
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him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to  my  house  to 
breakfast :  after,  we  '11  a-birding  together ;  I  have  a  fine  hawk 
for  the  bush :  Shall  it  be  so  ? 

Ford.  Anything. 

Eva.  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the  company. 

Cuius.  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a  de  tird. 

Ford.  Pray  you  go,  master  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow  on  the  lousy 
knave,  mine  host. 

Cuius.  Dat  is  good ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart. 

Evu.  A  lousy  knave  ;  to  have  his  gibes  and  his  mockeries. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  lY.—A  Room  in  Page's  House.'' 

Miter  Fenton  und  Mistress  Anne  Page. 

Fent.  I  see  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love ; 
Therefore  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 

Anne.  Alas  !  how  then  ? 

Fent.  Why,  thou  must  be  thyself. 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth  ; 
And  that,  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my  expense, 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth : 
Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me, — 
My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies  ; 
And  tells  me,  't  is  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 

Anne.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 

Fent.  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to  come ! 
Albeit,  I  will  confess  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne  : 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags  ; 
And  't  is  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

»  Scene  IV.     In  the  quartos,  this  scene,  although  much  shorter  than  in  the  folio, 

follows  the  fifth  scene,  where  Falstaff  relates  his  Thames  adventure.     The  skill  of  i 

the  dramatist  is  shown  in  the  interposition  of  an  episode  between  the  beginning  and  ;  J 

end  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  buck-basket.  \ 
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Anne.  Gentle  master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love  ;  still  seek  it,  sir  : 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then — Hark  you  hither. 

[They  converse  apart. 

Miter  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Shal.  Break  their  talk,  mistress  Quickly ;  my  kinsman 
shall  speak  for  himself. 

Sleji.  I'll  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on 't :  slid,  'tis  but 
venturing. 

Shal.  Be  not  dismayed. 

Sie?i.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me  :  I  care  not  for  that, — 
but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Quick.  Hark  ye  ;  master  Slender  would  speak  a  word  with 
you. 

Anne.  I  come  to  him. — This  is  my  father's  choice. 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favour'd  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a-year  !         [Aside. 

Quick.  And  how  does  good  master  Fenton  ?  Pray  you, 
a  word  with  you. 

Shal.  She  's  coming ;  to  her,  coz.  O  boy,  thou  hadst  a 
father ! 

Slen.  I  had  a  father,  mistress  Anne ; — my  uncle  can  tell 
you  good  jests  of  him  : — Pray  you,  uncle,  tell  mistress  Anne 
the  jest,  how  my  father  stole  two  geese  out  of  a  pen,  good 
uncle. 

Shal.  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do;  as  well  as  I  love  any  woman  in 
Glostershire. 

Shal.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail,*  under  the 
degree  of  a  'squire. 

Shal.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
jointure. 

*  Cut  and  long-tail.  The  commentators  give  us  a  world  of  dissertation  to  prove, 
and  to  disprove,  that  unlawful  dogs  had  their  tails  cut  by  the  forest-laws ;  atid  it 
seems  to  be  settled  that  such  dogs  were  only  maimed  on  the  fore-foot.  Come  cut 
and  long-tail  appears  to  mean,  come  people  of  all  degrees — long-tail  as  opposed  to 
bob-tail,  a  member  of  the  worshipful  firm  of  Tag,  Rag,  and  Co. 
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Anne.  Good  master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for  himself. 

Skal.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  thank  you  for  that  good 
comfort.     She  calls  you,  coz  :  1 11  leave  you. 

Anne.  Now,  master  Slender. 

Slen.  Now,  good  mistress  Anne. 

Anne.  "What  is  your  will  ? 

Slen.  My  wiU?  'od's  heartlings,  that's  a  pretty  jest,  in- 
deed !  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heaven ;  I  am  not 
such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give  heaven  praise. 

Anne.  I  mean,  master  Slender,  what  would  you  with  me  ? 

Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or  nothing 
with  you :  Your  father,  and  my  uncle,  have  made  motions  : 
if  it  be  my  luck,  so  :  if  not,  happy  man  be  his  dole  !  They 
can  tell  you  how  things  go  better  than  I  can :  You  may  ask 
your  father ;  here  he  comes. 

JEnter  Page  and  Mistress  Page. 

Page.  Now,  master  Slender  : — Love  him,  daughter  Anne. — 
Why,  how  now !  what  does  master  Fenton  here  ? 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house  : 
I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  dispos'd  of. 

Fenf.  Nay,  master  Page,  be  not  impatient. 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  master  Fenton,  come  not  to  my  child. 

Page.  She  is  no  match  for  you. 

Fent.  Sir,  will  you  hear  me  ? 

Pa-ge-  No,  good  master  Fenton. 

Come,  master  Shallow ;  come,  son  Slender,  in : — 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  master  Fenton. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Quick.  Speak  to  mistress  Page. 

Fent.  Good  mistress  Page,  for  that  I  love  your  daughter 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do. 
Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love. 
And  not  retire  :  Let  me  have  your  good  will. 

Anne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yond'  fool. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  mean  it  not  j  I  seek  you  a  better  husband. 

Quick.  That 's  my  master,  master  doctor. 
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Anne.  Alas,  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  the  earth. 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips.* 

Mrs.  Page.   Come,  trouble   not   yourself:    Good  master 
Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy  : 
My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  you. 
And  as  I  find  her,  so  am  I  afiected ; 
Till  then,  farewell,  sir : — She  must  needs  go  in  ; 
Her  father  will  be  angry.         [Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Anne. 

Fent.  Farewell,  gentle  mistress  :  farewell.  Nan. 

Quick.  This  is  my  doing  now. — Nay,  said  I,  will  you  cast 
away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and  a  physician  ?''  Look  on  mas- 
ter Fenton  : — this  is  my  doing. 

Fent  I  thank  thee  ;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to-night. 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring :  There  's  for  thy  pains.     [Exit. 

Quick.  Now  heaven  send  thee  good  fortune !  A  kind  heart 
he  hath  :  a  woman  would  run  through  fire  and  water  for  such 
a  kind  heart.  But  yet,  I  would  my  master  had  mistress 
Anne ;  or  I  would  master  Slender  had  her ;  or,  in  sooth,  I 
would  master  Fenton  had  her :  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them 
all  three  ;  for  so  I  have  promised,  and  I  '11  be  as  good  as  my 
word;  but  speciously  for  master  Fenton.  Well,  I  must  of 
another  errand  to  sir  John  FalstafF  from  my  two  mistresses. 
What  a  beast  am  I  to  slack  it !  [Exit. 

SCENE  V. — A  Boom  in  the  Garter  Inn, 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  I  say, — 
Bard.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack ;  put  a  toast  in 't.  [Exit 
Bard.]     Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  basket,  like  a  barrow 

^  It  is  said  that  this  is  a  proverb  in  the  southern  counties.  We  never  heard  it. 
In  Ben  Jonson's  '  Bartholomew  Fair'  there  is  a  similar  notion  :  "  Would  I  had 
been  set  in  the  ground,  all  but  the  head  of  me,  and  had  my  brains  bowled  at.'"  The 
refined  cruelties  of  Oriental  despotism  suggested  the  punishment  of  burying  an 
offender  in  this  manner.  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  in  his  '  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,'  tells 
a  story  of  the  Mogul  murdering  one  of  his  women  in  this  barbarous  fashion. 

''  The ybo/  was  Slender,  patronized  by  Master  Page ;  the  physician,  Dr.  Caius, 
whose  suit  Mistress  Page  favoured. 
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of  butcher's  offal ;  and  to  be  thrown  in  the  Thames  ?  Well, 
if  I  be  served  such  another  trick,  I  '11  have  my  brains  ta'en 
out,  and  buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new  year's 
gift.  The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as  little  re- 
morse as  they  would  have  drowned  a  bitch's  blind  *  puppies, 
fifteen  i'  the  litter  :  and  you  may  know  by  my  size  that  I  have 
a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking ;  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as 
hell  I  should  down.  I  had  been  drowned  but  that  the  shore 
was  shelvy  and  shallow, — a  death  that  I  abhor ;  for  the  water 
swells  a  man ;  and  what  a  thing  should  I  have  been  when  I 
had  been  swelled !  I  should  have  been  a  mountain  of 
mummy- 
ing-ewifer  Bardolph  with  the  wine. 

Bard.  Here  's  mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to  speak  with  you. 

Fal.  Come  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the  Thames  water  ; 
for  my  belly  's  as  cold  as  if  I  had  swallowed  snowballs  for 
pills  to  cool  the  reins.     Call  her  in. 

Bard.  Come  in,  woman. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Quick.  By  your  leave  ;  I  cry  you  mercy :  Give  your  wor- 
ship good  morrow. 

Fal.  Take  away  these  chalices :  Go^  brew  me  a  pottle  of 
sack  finely. 

Bard.  With  eggs,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Simple  of  itself;  I  'U  no  puUet-sperm  in  mybrewage. 
— [Exit  Bardolph.] — How  now  ? 

Quick.  Marry,  sir,  I  came  to  your  worship  from  mistress 
Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford  !  I  have  had  ford  enough  :  I  was  thrown 
into  the  ford  :  I  have  my  belly  full  of  ford. 

Quick.  Alas  the  day !  good  heart,  that  was  not  her  fault : 
she  does  so  take  on  vdth  her  men ;  they  mistook  their  erection. 

Fal.  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foohsh  woman's  promise. 

Quick.  Well,  she  laments,  sir,  for  it,  that  it  would  yearn 
your  heart  to  see  it.  Her  husband  goes  this  morning  a-bird- 
ing :  she  desires  you  once  more  to  come  to  her  between  eight 

"  The  folio,  as  well  as  the  quarto,  has-" a  blind  bitch's  puppies."' 
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and  nine.  I  must  carry  her  word  quickly :  she  11  make  you 
amends,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  Well,  I  will  visit  her  :  Tell  her  so ;  and  bid  her  think 
what  a  man  is  ;  let  her  consider  his  frailty,  and  then  judge  of 
my  merit. 

Quick.  I  will  tell  her. 

Fal.  Do  so.     Between  nine  and  ten,  say'st  thou  ? 

Quick.  Eight  and  nine,  sir. 

Fal.  Well,  be  gone  :  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick.  Peace  be  with  you,  sir.  [Exit. 

Fal.  I  marvel  I  hear  not  of  master  Brook ;  he  sent  me  word 
to  stay  within  :  I  like  his  money  well.     O  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir ! 

Fal.  Now,  master  Brook  ?  you  come  to  know  what  hath 
passed  between  me  and  Ford's  wife. 

Ford.  That,  indeed,  sir  John,  is  my  business. 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  1  will  not  lie  to  you :  I  was  at  her  house 
the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  sped*  you,  sir? 

Fal.  Very  ill-favouredly,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  How  so,  sir  ?     Did  she  change  her  determination  ? 

Fal.  No,  master  Brook ;  but  the  peaking  cornuto  her  hus- 
band, master  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  continual  'larum  of  jea- 
lousy, comes  me  in  the  instant  of  our  encounter,  after  we  had 
embraced,  kissed,  protested,  and,  as  it  were,  spoke  the  pro- 
logue of  our  comedy ;  and  at  his  heels  a  rabble  of  his  com- 
panions, thither  provoked  and  instigated  by  his  distemper, 
and  forsooth,  to  search  his  house  for  his  wife's  love. 

Ford.  What,  while  you  were  there  ? 

Fal.  While  I  was  there. 

Ford.  And  did  he  search  for  you  and  could  not  find  you  ? 

Fal.  You  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  would  have  it  comes 
in  one  mistress  Page ;  gives  intelligence  of  Ford's  approach ; 
and,  in  her  invention  and  Ford's  wife's  distraction,  they  con- 
veyed me  into  a  buck-basket. 

"  Sped  you.  Maloiie  would  read  how  sped  you  ?  Put.  sped  you  does  not  require 
(he  addition. 
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Ford.  A  buck-basket  ? 

Fal.  Yes,  a  buck-basket :  rammed  me  in  with  foul  shirts 
and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings,  greasy  napkins  ;  that,  mas- 
ter Brook,  there  was  the  rankest  compound  of  villainous  smell 
that  ever  offended  nostril. 

Ford.  And  how  long  lay  you  there  ? 

Fal.  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  master  Brook,  what  I  have  suf- 
fered to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your  good.  Being  thus 
crammed  in  the  basket,  a  couple  of  Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds, 
were  called  forth  by  their  mistress,  to  carry  me  in  the  name 
of  foul  clothes  to  Datchet-lane  :  they  took  me  on  their  should- 
ers ;  met  the  jealous  knave  their  master  in  the  door ;  who 
asked  them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  their  basket :  I 
quaked  for  fear,  lest  the  lunatic  knave  would  have  searched 
it ;  but  fate,  ordaining  he  should  be  a  cuckold,  held  his  hand. 
Well :  on  went  he  for  a  search,  and  away  went  I  for  foul 
clothes.  But  mark  the  sequel,  master  Brook :  I  suffered  the 
pangs  of  three  several  deaths :  first,  an  intolerable  fright,  to 
be  detected  with  a  jealous  rotten  bell-wether:  next,  to  be 
compassed,  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of  a  peck, 
hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head  :  and  then,  to  be  stopped  in,  like 
a  strong  distillation,  with  stinking  clothes  that  fretted  in  their 
own  grease  :  think  of  that, — a  man  of  my  kidney, — think  of 
that;  that  am  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter;  a  man  of  con- 
tinual dissolution  and  thaw ;  it  was  a  miracle  to  'scape  suffo- 
cation. And  in  the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than 
half  stewed  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch  dish,  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Thames,  and  cooled,  glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  like  a 
horse-shoe  ;  think  of  that, — ^hissing  hot, — think  of  that,  mas- 
ter Brook. 

Ford.  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  am  sorry  that  for  my  sake 
you  have  suffered  all  this.  My  suit  then  is  desperate  ;  you  '11 
undertake  her  no  more. 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  Etna,  as  I  have 
been  thrown  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her  thus.  Her  hus- 
band is  this  morning  gone  a-birding :  T  have  received  from 
her  another  embassy  of  meeting ;  'twixt  eight  and  nine  is  the 
hour,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  'T  is  past  eight  already,  sir. 
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Fal.  Is  it?  I  will  then  address  me  to  my  appointment. 
Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leisure,  and  you  shall  know 
how  I  speed ;  and  the  conclusion  shall  be  crowned  with  your 
enjoying  her  :  Adieu.  You  shall  have  her,  master  Brook ; 
master  Brook,  you  shall  cuckold  Ford.  [Exit. 

Ford.  Hum  !  ha  !  is  this  a  vision  ?  is  this  a  dream  ?  do  I 
sleep  ?  Master  Ford,  awake  ;  awake,  master  Ford ;  there  's  a 
hole  made  in  your  best  coat,  master  Ford.  This  't  is  to  be 
married !  this  't  is  to  have  linen  and  buck-baskets  ! — Well,  I 
will  proclaim  myself  what  I  am  :  I  will  now  take  the  lecher ; 
he  is  at  my  house ;  he  cannot  'scape  me ;  't  is  impossible  he 
should ;  he  cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny  purse,  nor  into  a 
pepper-box;  but,  lest  the  devil  that  guides  him  should  aid 
him,  I  will  search  impossible  places.  Though  what  I  am  I 
cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I  would  not  shall  not  make  me 
tame  :  If  I  have  horns  to  make  one  mad,  let  the  proverb  go 
with  me  ;  I  '11  be  horn  mad.  [Exit. 
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'  Scene  I. — "  To  fallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls.'''' 

The  exquisite  little  poem  whence  this  couplet  is  quoted  has,  strange  to  say, 
never  yet,  as  a  whole,  been  "  married  to  immortal  notes ;"  though  the  first,  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth  stanzas  are  set  as  a  four-part  glee  by  Webbe,  and,  of  the  kind,  a 
more  beautiful  composition  cannot  be  named. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  says,  "  The  tune  to  which  the  former  (i.  e.  Marlowe's  poem) 
was  sung,  I  have  lately  discovered  in  a  MS.  as  old  as  Shakspere's  time,  and  it  is  as 
follows."  He  then  gives  the  melody  only,  as  below.  To  this  we  have  added  a 
simple  base  and  accompaniment,  such  as  we  can  imagine  the  composer  himself  de- 
signed. For  the  period  in  which  it  was  written,  the  air  has  merit,  though  the  false 
accentuation,  the  contempt  or  ignorance  of  prosody,  in  the  ninth  bar,  will  be 
obvious  to  all : — 
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The  lines  which  Sir  Hugh  Evans  hums  over  are  a  scrap  of  a  song  which  we  find 
in  that  delicious  pastoral  scene  of  Isaac  Walton,  where  the  anglers  meet  the  milk- 
maid and  her  mother,  and  hear  them  sing  "  that  smooth  song  which  was  made  by 
Kit  Marlowe,  now  at  least  fifty  years  ago  ;  .  .  .  .  old-fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely 
good."  Sir  Hugh  Evans  in  his  "  trempling  of  mind''  misquotes  the  lines,  intro- 
ducing a  passage  from  the  old  version  of  the  137th  Psalm, 
"  When  as  I  sat  in  Pabylon." 

Warburton,  who  had  the  good  taste  to  print  in  his  edition  of  Shakspere  this  poem, 
with  the  "  answer  to  it,  which  was  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  younger 
days,"  according  to  Walton,  assigns  that  of  '  The  Passionate  Shepherd '  to  Shak- 
spere himself.  It  is  found  in  the  edition  of  Shakspere's  Sonnets  printed  by  Jag- 
gard  in  1599;  but  is  given  to  Marlowe  in  'England's  Helicon,'  1600.  We  cannot 
omit  this  "  old-fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely  good."  The  verses  are  variously 
printed  in  different  collections.  Our  copy  is  taken  from  Percy's  '  Reliques  j'  with 
the  exception  of  the  s'anza  in  brackets. 

THE  PASSIONATE  SHEPHERD  TO  HIS  LOVE. 

"  Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  ■vvill.all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dale  and  field, 
And  all  the  craggy  mountains  vieh'. 
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There  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals : 

There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle; 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool. 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Slippers  lin'd  choicely  for  the  cold  ; 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold ; 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  : 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
[Thy  silver  dishes  for  thy  meat. 
As  precious  as  the  gods  do  eat. 
Shall  on  an  ivory  table  be 
Prepar'd  each  day  for  thee  and  me.] 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing, 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning  : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love." 

*  Scene  III. — "  Buckkrshury  in  simple-time.'''' 

Bucklersbury,  in  the  time  of  Shakspere,  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  druggists,  who 
then  did  the  office  of  the  herbalist,  and  filled  the  air  with  the  fragrance  of  rosemary 
and  lavender  in  "simple-time." 
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When  Mistress  Ford  is  plotting  the  adventure  of  the  buck-basket  with  Mistress 
Page,  she  directs  her  servants  thus :  "  Take  this  basket  on  your  shoiUders :  that 
done,  trudge  with  it  in  all  haste,  and  carry  it  among  the  whitsters  in  Datchet  mead, 
and  there  empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch  close  by  the  Thames  side."  When  Falstaff 
describes  his  misfortune  to  Bardolph,  he  says,  "  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a 
basket  like  a  barrow  of  butcher's  offal,   and  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames  ?  .  .  .  . 

The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the 

shore  was  shelvy  and  shallow."  Again  to  Ford  he  says,  "  A  couple  of  Ford's 
knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called  forth  by  their  mistress  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of 
foul  clothes  to  Datchet-lane."  Datchet  Mead,  although  the  name  is  not  now  in 
use,  was  all  that  flat  ground,  now  enclosed  by  a  wall,  lying  under  the  north  terrace. 
The  street  which  leads  to  it  is  still  called  Datchet  Lane.  The  road  now  goes 
round  the  park  wall  to  Datchet  by  a  very  circuitous  route ;  but  before  the  enclosure 
of  the  mead  in  the  time  of  William  III.  the  road  passed  across  it.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  shore  being  "shelvy  and  shallow,"  the  Thames  overflowed  the 
mead  in  part ;  so  that  the  whitsters  might  "  bleach  their  summer  smocks"  upon  the 
wide  plain  which  the  Thames  still  occasionally  inundates.  Probably  some  creek 
flowed  into  it,  which  Mistress  Ford  denominated  a  "  muddy  ditch."     The  most 
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ancient  representation  which  we  can  find  of  this  locality  is  a  print  published  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  in  which  the  mead  is  represented  as  enclosed  by  its  present 
wall,  within  which  is  a  triple  belt  of  elms,  with  two  formal  avenues  at  equal 
distances,  and  an  enormous  embanked  pond  in  the  centre.  The  river  below  Wind- 
sor Bridge  divides  into  two  streams  as  at  present.  The  locality  of  the  following 
design  is  placed  as  near  as  may  be  to  Datchet  Lane. 


["  Tlie  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river."] 
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["  Out  of  my  door,  you  witch."] 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I.— The  Street. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Quickly,  and  William. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  he  at  master  Ford's  already,  think'st  thou? 

Quick.  Sure  he  is  by  this  ;  or  will  be  presently  :  but  truly 
he  is  very  courageous  mad,  about  his  throwing  into  the  water. 
Mistress  Ford  desires  you  to  come  suddenly. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  '11  be  with  her  by-and-by ;  I  '11  but  bring  my 
young  man  here  to  school.  Look,  where  his  master  comes  ; 
't  is  a  playing  day,  I  see. 
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Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

How  now,  sir  Hugh  ?  no  school  to-day  ? 

Eva.  No ;  master  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave  to  play. 

Quick.  Blessing  of  his  heart ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  says  my  son  profits 
nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book.  I  pray  you,  ask  him  some 
questions  in  his  accidence. 

Eva.  Come  hither,  William  ;  hold  up  your  head  ;  come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  on,  sirrah :  hold  up  your  head ;  answer 
your  master,  be  not  afraid. 

Eha.  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns  ? 

Will.  Two. 

Quick.  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  number  more; 
because  they  say,  od's  nouns. 

Eva.  Peace  your  tattlings.     What  is  fair,  William? 

Will.  Pulcher. 

Quick.  Polecats !  there  are  fairer  things  than  polecats, 
sure. 

Eva.  You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman;  I  pray  you,  peace. 
What  is  lapis,  William  ? 

Will.  A  stone. 

Ikia.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William  ? 

Wm.  A  pebble. 

Eva.  No,  it  is  lapis  ;  I  pray  you  remember  in  your  prain. 

Will.  Lapis. 

Eva.  That  is  a  good  William.  What  is  he,  William,  that 
does  lend  articles  ? 

Will.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun ;  and  be  thus 
declined,  Singulariter ,  nominativo,  hie,  hcec,  hoc. 

Eva.  Nominativo,  hig,  hag,  hog  ; — pray  you,  mark  :  geni- 
tive, hujus  :  Well,  what  is  your  accusative  case  ? 
Will.  Accusativo,  hinc. 

Eva.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child ;  Accusa- 
tivo, hing,  hang,  hog. 

Quick.  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you.* 

»  Hang  hog,  &c.  This  joke  is  in  all  probability  derived  from  the  traditionary 
anecdote  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  which  is  told  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  '  Apophthegms  :' 
"  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  being  judge  of  the  Northern  Circuit,  when  he  came  to  pass 
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JSva.  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman.  What  is  the  focative 
case,  William  ? 

Will.  O — vocativo,  O. 

Eva.  Remember,  William,  focative  is,  caret. 

Quick.  And  that 's  a  good  root. 

Eva.  'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs.  Page.  Peace. 

Eva.  What  is  your  genitive  case  plural,  William  ? 

Will.  Genitive  case  ? 

Eva.  Ay. 

Will.   Genitive, — horum,  harum,  horum. 

Quick.  'Vengeance  of  Jenny's  case  !  fie  on  her ! — never 
name  her,  child,  if  she  be  a  whore. 

Eva.  For  shame,  'oman. 

Quick.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words  :  he  teaches 
him  to  hick  and  to  hack,  which  they'll  do  fast  enough  of 
themselves,  and  to  call  horum  : — fie  upon  you ! 

Eva.  'Oman,  art  thou  lunatics  ?  hast  thou  no  understandings 
for  thy  cases,  and  the  numbers  of  the  genders  ?  Thou  art  as 
foolish  christian  creatures  as  I  would  desires. 

Mrs.  Page.  Prithee,  hold  thy  peace. 

Eca.  Show  me  now,  William,  some  declensions  of  your 
pronouns. 

Will.  Forsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Eva.  It  is  qui,  quce,  quod;  if  you  forget  your  quies,  your 
qucBS,  and  your  quods,  you  must  be  preeches.  Go  your  ways, 
and  play,  go. 

Mrs.  Page.  He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I  thought  he  was. 

Eva.  He  is  a  good  sprag*  memory.  Farewell,  mistress 
Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  sir  Hugh.  \Erit  Sir  Hugh.] 
Get  you  home,  boy. — Come,  we  stay  too  long.  [Exeunt. 


sentence  upon  the  malefactors,  was  by  one  of  them  mightily  importuned  to  save  his 
life.  When  nothing  he  had  said  would  avail,  he  at  length  desired  bis  mercy  on 
account  of  kindred.  Prithee,  said  my  lord,  how  came  that  in  ?  Why,  if  it  please 
you,  my  lord,  your  name  is  Bacon  and  mine  is  Hog,  and  in  all  ages  Hog  and  Bacon 
are  so  near  kindred  tbat  they  are  not  to  be  separated.  Ay,  but,  replied  the  judge, 
you  and  I  cannot  be  of  kindred  unless  you  be  hanged;  for  Hog  is  not  Bacon  till  it 
be  well  hanged." 
"  Sprag — quick. 
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SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up  my  suffer- 
ance :  I  see  you  are  obsequious  in  your  love,  and  I  profess 
requital  to  a  hair's  breadth ;  not  only,  mistress  Ford,  in  the 
simple  office  of  love,  but  in  all  the  accoutrement,  complement, 
and  ceremony  of  it.     But  are  you  sure  of  your  husband  now  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He 's  a  birding,  sweet  sir  John. 

3Irs.  Page.  [Within.^  What  hoa,  gossip  Ford!  what  hoa  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Step  into  the  chamber,  sir  John. 

[Exit  Falstaff. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  How  now,  sweetheart  ?  who 's  at  home  beside 
yourself? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 

Mrs.  Page.  Indeed? 

Mrs.  Ford.  No,  certainly ; — Speak  louder.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  nobody  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old  lines* 
again  :  he  so  takes  on  yonder  with  my  husband ;  so  rails 
against  all  married  mankind  -,  so  curses  all  Eve's  daughters,  of 
what  complexion  soever ;  and  so  buffets  himself  on  the  fore- 
head, crying  "  Peer-out,  peer-out !  "  that  any  madness  I  ever 
yet  beheld  seemed  but  tameness,  civility,  and  patience,  to  this 
his  distemper  he  is  in  now ;  I  am  glad  the  fat  knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him  -,  and  swears  he  was  carried 
out,  the  last  time  he  searched  for  him,  in  a  basket :  protests  to 
my  husband  he  is  now  here  ;  and  hath  drawn  him  and  the 
rest  of  their  company  from  their  sport,  to  make  another  expe- 
riment of  his  suspicion ;  but  I  am  glad  the  knight  is  not  here  : 
now  he  shall  see  his  own  foolery. 

"  Lines.  So  the  folio.  The  quarto  reads,  "  his  old  vein  again,"  Theobald 
changed  lines  to  lunes,  which  is  the  received  reading.  Old  lities  appears  to  us  the 
same  as  old  courses,  old  humours,  old  vein. 

Vol.  Ill  H 
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Mrs.  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by ;  at  street  end  ;  he  will  be  here  anon. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  undone ! — the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs.  Page.  "Why,  then  you  are  utterly  shamed,  and  he  's 
but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are  you  ! — Away  with  him, 
away  with  him ;  better  shame  than  murder. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go  ?'  how  should  I  be- 
stow him  ?     Shall  I  put  him  into  the  basket  again  ? 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  No,  I  '11  come  no  more  i'  the  basket :  May  I  not  go 
out  ere  he  come  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas,  three  of  master  Ford's  brothers  watch  the 
door  with  pistols,  that  none  shall  issue  out;  otherwise  you 
might  shp  away  ere  he  came.     But  what  make  you  here  ? 

Fal.  What  shall  I  do  ? — I  '11  creep  up  into  the  chimney. 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  use  to  discharge  their  bird- 
ing-pieces :  Creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

Fal  Where  is  it? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He  will  seek  there,  on  my  word.  Neither 
press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but  he  hath  an  abstract 
for  the  remembrance  of  such  places,  and  goes  to  them  by  his 
note  :  There  is  no  hiding  you  in  the  house. 

Fal.  I  '11  go  out  then. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  semblance,  you  die, 
sir  John.     Unless  you  go  out  disguised, — 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  might  we  disguise  him? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  the  day,  I  know  not.  There  is  no  woman's 
gown  big  enough  for  him ;  otherwise  he  might  put  on  a  hat, 
a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and  so  escape. 

Fal.  Good  hearts,  devise  something  :  any  extremity,  rather 
than  a  mischief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of  Brentford, 
has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word,  it  will  serve  him ;  she 's  as  big  as 
he  is :  and  there  's  her  thrumm'd  hat,  and  her  muffler  too  : 
Run  up,  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  sweet  sir  John  :  mistress  Page  and  I 
will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick ;  we  '11  come  dress  you  straight  : 
put  on  the  gown  the  while.  [Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  would  my  husband  would  meet  him  in  this 
shape :  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of  Brentford ;  he 
swears  she  's  a  witch ;  forbade  her  my  house,  and  hath  threat- 
ened to  beat  her. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  husband's  cudgel ; 
and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  But  is  my  husband  coming  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he ;  and  talks  of  the 
basket  too,  howsoever  he  hath  had  intelligence. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  '11  try  that ;  for  I  '11  appoint  my  men  to 
carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the  door  with  it,  as  they 
did  last  time. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  but  he  '11  be  here  presently  :  let 's  go 
dress  him  like  the  witch  of  Brentford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  '11  first  direct  my  men  what  they  shall  do  with 
the  basket.     Go  up,  I  '11  bring  linen  for  him  straight.     [Exit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  varlet !  we  cannot  misuse 
him  enough.* 

We  '11  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do. 

Wives  may  be  merry  and  yet  honest  too  : 

We  do  not  act  that  often  jest  and  laugh ; 

'T  is  old  but  true.  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff.         [Exit. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Ford,  with  two  Servants. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  sirs,  take  the  basket  again  on  your  shoulders ; 
your  master  is  hard  at  door ;  if  he  bid  you  set  it  down,  obey 
him  :  quickly,  despatch.  [Exit., 

1  Serv.  Come,  come,  take  it  up. 

2  Serv.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  full  of  knight  again.^ 

1.  Seri).  I  hope  not ;  I  had  as  lief  bear  so  much  lead. 

"  The  folio  of  1623  reads  •'  misuse  enotujh.^^  The  second  folio  inserted  him — "  we 
cannot  misuse  him  enough ;'' — which  is  the  received  reading.  Malone  says  him 
was  accidentally  omitted. 

^  Full  of  knight.  So  the  folio  of  1623.  The  second  folio  has  "  full  of  the 
knight,"  which  is  the  received  reading.  The  article  destroys  the  wit.  The  servant 
uses  knight  as  he  would  say  lead. 

H2 
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Enter  Ford,  Page,  Shallow,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  master  Page,  have  you  any 
way  then  to  unfool  me  again. — Set  down  the  basket,  villain  : — 
Somebody  call  my  wife  : — Youth  in  a  basket !  * — O,  you  pan- 
derly  rascals !  there 's  a  knot,  a  ging,^  a  pack,  a  conspiracy 
against  me  :  Now  shall  the  devil  be  shamed.  What !  wife,  I 
say ! — Come,  come  forth.  Behold  what  honest  clothes  you 
send  forth  to  bleaching. 

Page.  Why,  this  passes !  Master  Ford,  you  are  not  to  go 
loose  any  longer ;  you  must  be  pinioned. 

Eva.  Why,  this  is  lunatics  !  this  is  mad  as  a  mad  dog ! 

Shal.  Indeed,  master  Ford,  this  is  not  well ;  indeed. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford. 

F<yrd.  So  say  I  too,  sir. — Come,  hither,  mistress  Ford ;  mis- 
tress Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife,  the  virtuous 
creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  husband  ! — I  suspect 
without  cause,  mistress,  do  I  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  be  my  witness  you  do,  if  you  suspect 
me  of  any  dishonesty. 

Ford.  Well  said,  brazen-face ;  hold  it  out. — Come  forth, 
sirrah.  [Pulls  the  clothes  out  of  the  basket. 

Page.  This  passes  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Are  you  not  ashamed?  let  the  clothes  alone. 

Ford.  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

Eva.  'T  is  unreasonable !  Will  you  take  up  your  wife's 
clothes?     Come  away. 

Ford.  Empty  the  basket,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  man,  why  ? 

Ford.  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was  one  conveyed 

»  We  print  the  speech  as  in  the  folio, — and,  if  properly  read,  it  most  vividly  pre- 
sents the  incoherent  and  abrupt  mode  in  which  a  mind  overwrought  by  passion 
expresses  its  thoughts.  Ford  exclaims,  "  Somebody  call  my  wife  :"'  he  then  cries 
out  to  the  supposed  disturber  of  his  peace — "  Youth  in  a  basket" — and  instantly 
turns  upon  the  people  of  his  household  with  reproaches.  Malone  found  "  come  out 
here'''  in  the  old  quarto,  and  foisted  it  in  after  "youth  in  a  basket;"  whereas  "O 
you  panderly  rascals'  to  "  What,  wife !  I  say,"'  is  parenthetical ;  and "  Come,  come 
forth"  is  addressed  to  the  "  youth  in  a  basket, '  and  not  to  Mistress  Ford. 

b  «%— gang. 
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out  of  my  house  yesterday  in  this  basket :  Why  may  not  he 
be  there  again  ?  In  my  house  I  am  sure  he  is  :  my  intelli- 
gence is  true ;  my  jealousy  is  reasonable :  Pluck  me  out  all 
the  linen. 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  shall  die  a  flea's 
death. 

Page.  Here  's  no  man. 

SJial.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well,  master  Ford;  this 
wrongs  you. 

Eva.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  follow  the  ima- 
ginations of  your  own  heart :  this  is  jealousies. 

Ford.  Well,  he 's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page.  No,  nor  nowhere  else,  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time  :  If  I  find  not 
what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  extremity,  let  me  for  ever 
be  your  table-sport;  let  them  say  of  me.  As  jealous  as  Ford, 
that  searched  a  hollow  walnut  for  his  wife's  leman.  Satisfy 
me  once  more ;  once  more  search  with  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  hoa,  mistress  Page !  come  you,  and 
the  old  woman,  down ;  my  husband  will  come  into  the 
chamber. 

Ford.  Old  woman !  What  old  woman 's  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of  Brentford. 

Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean  !  Have  I 
not  forbid  her  my  house  ?  She  comes  of  errands,  does  she  ? 
We  are  simple  men ;  we  do  not  know  what 's  brought  to  pass 
under  the  profession  of  fortune-telling.  She  works  by  charms, 
by  spells,  by  the  figure,  and  such  daubery  as  this  is ;  beyond 
our  element :  we  know  nothing. — Come  down,  you  witch, 
you  hag  you  ;  come  down,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband  ; — good  gentlemen, 
let  him  not  strike  *  the  old  woman. 

Enter  Falstaff  in  women's  clothes,  led  by  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  mother  Prat,  come,  give  me  your 
hand. 

Ford.  I  ^]\.prat  her  : Out  of  my  door,  you  witch,  \J)eats 

^  The  folio  has  '"let  him  strike," — using,  probably,  let  in  the  sense  oi pretent. 
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him^  you  rag,  you  baggage,  you  polecat,  you  ronyon !  out ! 
out !     I  '11  conjure  you,  I  '11  fortune-tell  you.  [^Exit  Fal. 

Mrs.  Page.  Are  you  not  ashamed?  I  think  you  have  killed 
the  poor  woman. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  he  wiU  do  it : — 'Tis  a  goodly  credit  for  you. 

Ford.  Hang  her,  witch ! 

Eva.  By  yea  and  no,  I  think,  the  'oman  is  a  witch  indeed : 
I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard ;  T  spy  a  great 
peard  under  her  muffler. ^ 

Ford.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen  ?  I  beseech  you,  follow ; 
see  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy :  if  I  cry  out  thus  upon  no 
trail,  never  trust  me  when  I  open  again. 

Page.  Let 's  obey  his  humour  a  little  further  :  Come,  gen- 
tlemen. \^Exeunt  Page,  Ford,  Shallow,  and  Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most  pitifully. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  that  he  did  not ;  he  beat 
him  most  unpitifully,  methought. 

'  Mrs.  Page.  I  '11  have  the  cudgel  hallowed  and  hung  o'er 
the  altar ;  it  hath  done  meritorious  service. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  think  you  ?  May  we,  with  the  warrant 
of  womanhood,  and  the  witness  of  a  good  conscience,  pursue 
him  with  any  further  revenge  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure,  scared  out  of 
him ;  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-simple,  with  fine  and 
recovery,  he  will  never,  I  think,  in  the  way  of  waste,  attempt 
us  again.* 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how  we  have  served 
him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means ;  if  it  be  but  to  scrape  the 
figures  out  of  your  husband's  brains.  If  they  can  find  in  their 
hearts  the  poor  unvirtuous  fat  knight  shall  be  any  further 
afflicted,  we  two  will  still  be  the  ministers. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  '11  warrant  they  '11  have  him  publicly  shamed ; 

®  Thig  is  one  of  the  many  examples  of  Shakspere's  legal  knowledge.  He  cer- 
tainly knew  much  more  of  law  than  his  commentators.  Ritson,  upon  this  passage, 
says,  "fee-simple  is  the  largest  estate,  and  fine  and  recovery  the  strongest  assurance, 
known  to  English  law."  Surely  the  passage  means  that  the  devil  had  Falstaff 
as  an  entire  estate,  with  the  power  of  barring  entail — of  disposing  of  him  according 
to  his  own  desire ; — as  absolute  a  power  as  any  self-willed  jierson,  such  as  the  devil 
is  said  to  be,  could  wish. 
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and,  methinks,  there  would  be  no  period  to  the  jest/  should 
he  not  be  publicly  shamed. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  to  the  forge  with  it  then,  shape  it :  I 
would  not  have  things  cool.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Bardolph, 

Bard.  Sir,  the  Germans  desire  to  have  three  of  your  horses  : 
the  duke  himself  will  be  to-morrow  at  courts  and  they  are 
going  to  meet  him. 

Host.  What  duke  should  that  be  comes  so  secretly?  I 
hear  not  of  him  in  the  court :  Let  me  speak  with  the  gentle- 
men ;  they  speak  English  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir  ;  I  '11  call  them  to  you. 

Host.  They  shall  have  my  horses ;  but  I  '11  make  them  pay, 
I  '11  sauce  them :  they  have  had  my  houses  a  week  at  com- 
mand ;  I  have  turned  away  my  other  guests  :  they  must  come 
off;  I  '11  sauce  them :  Come.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Sir  Hugh 

Evans. 

Eva.  'T  is  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a  'oman  as  ever  I 
did  look  upon. 

Page.  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters  at  an  instant  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ford.  Pardon  me,  wife  :  Henceforth  do  what  thou  wilt ; 
I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold^ 
Than  thee  with  wantonness  :  now  doth  thy  honour  stand. 
In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretic. 
As  firm  as  faith. 

»  No  period  to  the  Jest — we  should  have  to  keep  on  the  jest  in  other  forms,  unless 
his  public  shame  concluded  it.     There  would  be  no  end  to  the  jest. 

^  Cold.  The  folio  reads  gold.  Rowe  changed  the  word  to  cold,  which  is  perhaps 
the  true  reading.  To  suspect  the  sun  with  gold  may  mean  to  suspect  the  sun  of 
being  corrupted  with  gold  ;  yet  with  cold  (of  cold)  is  more  properly  in  apposition 
with  wantonness  (of  wantonness.) 
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Page.  'T  is  well,  't  is  well ;  no  more : 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission 
As  in  offence ; 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward :  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  public  sport. 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow. 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 

Ford.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they  spoke  of. 

Page.  How !  to  send  him  word  they  '11  meet  him  in  the 
park  at  midnight?  Fie,  fie  ;  he  '11  never  come. 

Eva.  You  say,  he  has  been  thrown  in  the  rivers ;  and  has 
been  grievously  peaten,  as  an  old  'oman;  methinksj  there 
should  be  terrors  in  him  that  he  should  not  come  ;  methinks, 
his  flesh  is  punished,  he  shall  have  no  desires. 

Page.  So  think  I  too. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Devise  but  how  you  'U  use  him  when  he  comes. 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 

Mrs.  Page.  There  is  an   old  tale   goes,  that   Heme   the 
hunter. 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest, 
Doth  all  the  winter-time,  at  still  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns  ; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  *  the  cattle ; 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a  chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner : 
You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit ;  and  well  you  know. 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Receiv'd,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age. 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many  that  do  fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak  : 
But  what  of  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  this  is  our  device ; 
That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us, 
[Disguis'd  like  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head.''] 

■  Takes — seizes  with  disease.     As  in  '  Lear," — 

"  Strike  her  young  bones, 
Ye  taking  airs." 

*>  This  Hue  is  not  in  the  folio ;  but  it  is  certainly  wanting.     The  passage  in  the 
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Page.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he  '11  come. 
And  in  this  shape  :   When  you  have  brought  him  thither. 
What  shall  be  done  with  him  ?  what  is  your  plot  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  That  hkewise  have  we  thought  upon,  and  thus  : 
Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son. 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we  '11  dress 
Like  urchins,  ouphes,*  and  fairies,  green  and  white. 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 
And  rattles  in  their  hands ;  upon  a  sudden. 
As  FalstaiF,  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met. 
Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused''  song;  upon  their  sight. 
We  two  in  great  amazedness  will  fly  : 
Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 
And  fairy-like,  to-pinch''  the  unclean  knight ; 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel. 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread, 
In  shape  profane. 

Mrs.  Ford.         And  till  he  tell  the  truth. 
Let  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  sound. 
And  burn  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs.  Page.  The  truth  being  known, 

quarto  in  which  this  line  occurs  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  care  with  which 
the  first  sketcli  has  been  improved  : — 

"  Hear  my  device. 
Oft  have  you  heard  since  Home  the  hunter  died, 
That  women  to  aflfright  their  little  children 
Says  that  he  walks  in  shape  of  a  great  stag. 
Now,  for  that  Falstaff  hath  been  so  deceiv'd 
As  that  he  dares  not  venture  to  the  house, 
We  '11  send  him  word  to  meet  us  in  the  field, 
Disguis'd  like  Home,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head. 
The  hour  shall  be  just  between  twelve  and  one, 
And  at  that  time  we  will  meet  him  both  : 
Then  would  I  have  you  present  there  at  hand, 
With  little  boys  disguis'd  and  dress'd  like  fairies. 
For  to  affright  fat  Falstaff  in  the  woods." 

"  Ouphes — goblins.  ^  Diffused — wild. 

•^   To-pinchj  to  as  a  prefix  to  a  verb  is  frequent  in  Spenser :  as 
"  With  locks  all  loose,  and  raiment  all  to-tore.'' 
We  find  it  in  Milton's  '  Comus  :' — 

"  Were  all  to-ruffled  and  sometimes  impair'd." 
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We  '11  all  present  ourselves ;  dis-hom  the  spirit. 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 

Ford.  The  children  must 

Be  practis'd  well  to  this,  or  they  '11  ne'er  do 't. 

Eva.  I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours ;  and  I  will 
be  like  a  jack-an-apes  also,  to  burn  the  knight  with  my 
taber. 

Ford.  That  will  be  excellent.     I  '11  go  buy  them  vizards. 

Mrs.  Page.  My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  aU  the  fairies. 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.  That  silk  will  I  go  buy  ! — and  in  that  time 
Shall  master  Slender  steal  my  Nan  away,  [Aside. 

And  marry  her  at  Eton. — Go,  send  to  FalstafF  straight. 

Ford.  Nay,  I  'U  to  him  again,  in  name  of  Brook ; 
He  '11  tell  me  all  his  purpose  :  Sure,  he  '11  come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fear  not  you  that :  Go,  get  us  properties. 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies. 

Ftm.  Let  us  about  it :  It  is  admirable  pleasures,  and  fery 
honest  knaveries.  [Exeunt  Page,  Fokd,  and  Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Go,  mistress  Ford, 
Send  quickly  to  sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Ford. 
I  '11  to  the  doctor  ;  he  hath  my  good  will. 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idiot ; 
And  he  my  husband  best  of  all  affects  : 
The  doctor  is  well  money' d,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court ;  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her, 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave  her.     [Exit. 

SCENE  Y.—A  Boom  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Simple. 

Host.  What  wouldst  thou  have,  boor  ?  what,  thick-skin  ? 
speak,  breathe,  discuss ;  brief,  short,  quick,  snap. 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  sir  John  Falstaff 
from  master  Slender. 

Most.  There 's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his  stand- 
ing-bed, and  truckle-bed ;  *  't  is  painted  about  with  the  story 
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of  the  prodigal,  fresh  and  new  :  Go,  knock  and  call ;  he  '11 
speak  like  an  Anthropophaginian  unto  thee  :  Knock,  I  say. 

Sim.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman,  gone  up  into 
his  chamber  :  1 11  be  so  bold  as  stay,  sir,  till  she  come  down ; 
I  come  to  speak  with  her,  indeed. 

Host.  Ha !  a  fat  woman  !  the  knight  may  be  robbed  :  I  '11 
call. — Bully  knight !  Bully  sir  John !  speak  from  thy  lungs 
military :  Art  thou  there  ?  it  is  thine  host,  thine  Ephesian, 
calls. 

Fal.  [above.']  How  now,  mine  host  ? 

Host.  Here  's  a  Bohemian-Tartar  tarries  the  coming  down 
of  thy  fat  woman.  Let  her  descend,  bully,  let  her  descend ; 
my  chambers  are  honourable :  Fie  !  privacy  ?  fie  ! 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  host,  an  old  fat  woman  even  now 
with  me  ;  but  she  's  gone. 

Sim.  Pray  you,  sir,  was  't  not  the  wise  woman ^  of  Brentford? 

Fal.  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  muscle-shell:  What  would  you 
with  her  ? 

Sim.  My  master,  sir,  my  master  Slender,  sent  to  her,  seeing 
her  go  thorough  the  streets,  to  know,  sir,  whether  one  Nym, 
sir,  that  beguiled  him  of  a  chain,  had  the  chain,  or  no. 

Fal.  I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Sim.  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Marry,  she  says,  that  the  very  same  man  that  beguiled 
master  Slender  of  his  chain  cozened  him  of  it. 

Sim.  I  would  I  could  have  spoken  with  the  woman  herself: 
I  had  other  things  to  have  spoken  with  her  too,  from  him. 

Fal.  What  are  they  ?  let  us  know. 

Host.  Ay,  come;  quick. 

Sim.  I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir. 

Host.  Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest. 

Sim.  Why,  sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about  mistress  Anne 
Page  ;  to  know  if  it  were  my  master's  fortune  to  have  her, 
or  no. 

Fal.  'T  is,  'tis  his  fortune. 

"  Wise  woman.  Scot,  hi  his  '  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,'  says — "At  this  day  it 
is  iuditfereut  to  say  in  tlie  English  tongue.  She  is  a  witch,  or  she  is  a  wise  womany 
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Sim.  What,  sir? 

Fal.  To  have  her, — or  no  :  Go  ;  say,  the  woman  told  me  so. 

Sim.  May  I  be  bold  to  say  so,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  sir  Tike  ;  *  who  more  bold  ? 

Sim.  I  thank  your  worship  :  I  shall  make  my  master  glad 
with  these  tidings.  \_Exit  Simple. 

Host.  Thou  art  clerkly,  thou  art  clerkly,  sir  John :  Was 
there  a  wise  woman  with  thee  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  host ;  one  that  hath  taught 
me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learned  before  in  my  life ;  and  I 
paid  nothing  for  it  neither,  but  was  paid  for  my  learning. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Out,  alas,  sir !  cozenage !  mere  cozenage. 

Host.  Where  be  my  horses  ?  speak  well  of  them,  varletto. 

Bard.  Run  away  with  the  cozeners  :  for  so  soon  as  I  came 
beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  oiF,  from  behind  one  of  them,  in 
a  slough  of  mire ;  and  set  spurs  and  away,  like  three  German 
devils,  three  doctor  Faustuses. 

Host.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke,  villain :  do  not 
say  they  be  fled ;  Germans  are  honest  men. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Where  is  mine  host  ? 

Host.  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments  :  there  is  a  friend 
of  mine  come  to  town,  tells  me  there  is  three  couzin  germans, 
that  has  cozened  all  the  hosts  of  Readings,  of  Maidenhead,  of 
Colebrook,  of  horses  and  money.  I  tell  you  for  good-will, 
look  you  :  you  are  wise,  and  full  of  gibes  and  vlouting-stogs ; 
and  't  is  not  convenient  you  should  be  cozened :  Fare  you 
well.  [Exit. 

Enter  Dr.  Catus. 

Caius.  Vere  is  mine  host  de  Jarterre  ? 

Host.  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity,  and  doubtful 
dilemma. 

Caitis.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat :  But  it  is  tell-a  me,  dat  you 

"   Tike.     Tlie  folio  has  /ike ;  but  the  quarto,  "  /,  tike." 
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make  grand  preparation  for  a  duke  de  Jarmany :  by  my  trot, 
dere  is  no  duke  dat  de  court  is  know  to  come :  I  tell  you  for 
good  vill :  adieu.  \Exit. 

Host.  Hue  and  cry,  villain,  go  : — assist  me,  knight ;  I  am 
undone  :  fly,  run,  liue  and  cry,  villain !  I  am  undone  ! 

[Exeunt  Host  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozened ;  for  I  have 
been  cozened  and  beaten  too.  If  it  should  come  to  the  ear  of 
the  court,  how  I  have  been  transformed,  and  how  my  trans- 
formation hath  been  washed  and  cudgelled,  they  would  melt 
me  out  of  my  fat,  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fishermen's  boots 
with  me.  I  warrant,  they  would  whip  me  with  their  fine 
wits,  till  I  were  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dried  pear.  I  never  pros- 
pered since  I  forswore  myself  at  primero.  "Well,  if  my  wind 
were  but  long  enough  [to  say  my  prayers  *],  I  would  repent. — 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Now !  whence  come  you  ? 

Quick.  From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

Fal.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the  other,  and 
so  they  shall  be  both  bestowed !  I  have  sufiered  more  for 
their  sakes,  more,  than  the  villainous  inconstancy  of  man's 
disposition  is  able  to  bear. 

Quick.  And  have  not  they  suffered  ?  Yes,  I  warrant ; 
speciously  one  of  them ;  mistress  Ford,  good  heart,  is  beaten 
black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  see  a  white  spot  about  her. 

Fal.  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  black  and  blue  ?  I  was  beaten 
myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  and  I  was  like  to 
be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of  Brentford ;  but  that  my  ad- 
mirable dexterity  of  wit,  my  counterfeiting  the  action  of  an 
old  woman,  delivered  me,  the  knave  constable  had  set  me  i' 
the  stocks,  i'  the  common  stocks,  for  a  witch. 

Quick.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your  chamber  :  you 
shall  hear  how  things  go ;  and,  I  warrant,  to  your  content. 
Here  is  a  letter  will  say  somewhat.  Good  hearts,  what  ado 
here  is  to  bring  you  together !  Sure,  one  of  you  does  not 
serve  heaven  well  that  you  are  so  crossed. 

Fal.  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  [Exeunt. 

"  The  words  in  brackets  are  only  found  in  the  quarto. 
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SCENE  VI. — Another  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Host. 

Host.  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me  ;  my  mind  is  heavy,  I 
will  give  over  all. 

Ferd.  Yet  hear  me  speak :  Assist  me  in  my  purpose. 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  '11  give  thee 
A  hundred  pounds  in  gold,  more  than  your  loss. 

Host.  I  will  hear  you,  master  Fenton ;  and  I  will,  at  the 
least,  keep  your  counsel. 

Fent.  From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  you 
"With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page  ; 
Who,  mutually,  hath  answer'd  my  affection, 
(So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser,) 
Even  to  my  wish  :  I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at ; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter. 
That  neither,  singly,  can  be  manifested. 
Without  the  show  of  both, — wherein  fat  FalstafF* 
Hath  a  great  scene  :  the  image  of  the  jest 
I  '11  show  you  here  at  large.     Hark,  good  mine  host : 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  fairy  queen  : 
The  purpose  why,  is  here ;  in  which  disguise. 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot, 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eton 
Immediately  to  marry :  she  hath  consented : 
Now,  sir, 

Her  mother,  even  strong  against  that  match, 
And  firm  for  doctor  Caius,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away, 
While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds. 
And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends, 
Straight  marry  her  :  to  this  her  mother's  plot 

•''  This  line  iti  the  folio  is — 

«  Without  the  show  of  both  ;  fat  Falstaff."' 
Malone  inserted  wherein,  which  appears  necessary. 
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She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise  to  the  doctor. — Now  thus  it  rests  : 
Her  father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white ; 
And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  his  time 
To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go. 
She  shall  go  with  him  :  her  mother  hath  intended, 
The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor, 
(For  they  must  all  be  mask'd  and  vizarded,) 
That,  quaint  in  green,  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd. 
With  ribands  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head ; 
And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe. 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and,  on  that  token, 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

Host.  Which  means  she  to  deceive  ?  father  or  mother  ? 

Fent  Both,  my  good  host,  to  go  along  with  me  : 
And  here  it  rests, — that  you  '11  procure  the  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church,  'twixt  twelve  and  one. 
And,  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying. 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Host.  Well,  husband  your  device  ;  I  '11  to  the  vicar  : 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 

Fent.  So  shall  I  evermore  be  bound  to  thee  ; 
Besides,  I  '11  make  a  present  recompense.  [Fxeunt. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    ACT     IV. 


'  Scene  II. — "  I  spy  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler.'' 

The  muffler  covered  a  portion  of  the  face — sometimes  the  lower  part,  sometimes 
the  upper.  It  was  enacted,  says  Douce,  by  a  Scottish  statute  in  1457,  that  "  na 
woman  cum  to  kirk  nor  mercat  with  her  face  mussaled,  or  covered  that  scho  may 
not  be  kend."  Yet  the  ladies  of  Scotland,  according  to  Warton,  continued  muzzled 
during  three  reigns.  Douce  gives  us  the  following  figures — the  first  and  third  from 
Josh.  Ammon's  '  Theatrum  Mulierum,' — the  second  from  Speed's  '  Map  of  Eng- 
land,' being  the  costume  of  a  countrywoman  in  the  time  of  James  I. 


*  Scene  Y.—  "His  standing-bed  and  truckle-bed." 
The  standing  bed  was  for  the  master,  the  truckle-bed  for  the  servant.    (See  Illus- 
tration to  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  Act  II.) 
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LOCAL     ILLUSTRATION. 


Eton  was  probably  a  village  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  the  present  college  was  founded  by  Henry  VI.  The  church  where  Anne 
Page  was  "  immediately  to  marry"  with  Slender  was  probably  the  ancient  parish 
church,  which  has  long  sirice  fallen  to  decay.  The  tale  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  of  the 
"  three  couzin  germans,  that  has  cozened  all  the  hosts  of  Reading,  of  Maidenhead, 
of  Colebrook,  of  horses  and  money,"  requires  no  illustration.  Shakspere  was 
probably  familiar  with  the  road  from  London  to  Reading,  in  his  journeys  to 
Stratford,  through  Oxford. 


[Eton.] 
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[Act  V. 


[Heme's  Oak — "  Sixty  years  since."] 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 


Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Fal.  Prithee,  no  more  prattling  : — go.  I  '11  hold :  This  is 
the  third  time;  I  hope,  good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers.  A^vay, 
go ;  they  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  na- 
tivity, chance,  or  death. — Away. 

Quick.  I  '11  provide  you  a  chain :  and  I  '11  do  what  I  can  to 
get  you  a  pair  of  horns, 

Fal.  Away,  I  say ;  time  wears :  hold  up  your  head,  and 
mince.  \_Exit  Mrs.  Quickly. 
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Enter  Ford. 

How  now,  master  Brook  ?  Master  Brook,  the  matter  will  be 
known  to-night,  or  never.  Be  you  in  the  park  about  mid- 
night, at  Heme's  oak,  and  you  shall  see  wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday,  sir,  as  you  told  me 
you  had  appointed  ? 

Fal.  I  went  to  her,  master  Brook,  as  you  see,  like  a  poor 
old  man  :  but  I  came  from  her,  master  Brook,  like  a  poor  old 
woman.  That  same  knave,  Ford  her  husband,  hath  the  finest 
mad  devil  of  jealousy  in  him,  master  Brook,  that  ever  governed 
frenzy.  I  will  tell  you  : — He  beat  me  grievously,  in  the  shape 
of  a  woman ;  for  in  the  shape  of  man,  master  Brook,  I  fear 
not  Goliah  with  a  weaver's  beam ;  because  I  know  also,  life  is 
a  shuttle.  I  am  in  haste ;  go  along  with  me;  I  '11  tell  you  all, 
master  Brook.  Since  I  plucked  geese,  played  truant,  and 
whipped  top,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten,  till  lately. 
Follow  me  :  I  '11  tell  you  strange  things  of  this  knave  Ford : 
on  whom  to-night  I  will  be  revenged,  and  I  will  deliver  his 
wife  into  your  hand. — Follow  :  Strange  things  in  hand,  mas- 
ter Brook !  follow.  [^Exeunt 

SCENE  II.— Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Page.  Come,  come  ;  we  '11  couch  i'  the  castle-ditch,  till  we 
see  the  light  of  our  fairies. — Remember,  son  Slender,  my 
daughter. 

Slen.  Ay,  forsooth  ;  I  have  spoke  with  her,  and  we  have  a 
nay -word,  how  to  know  one  another.  I  come  to  her  in  white, 
and  cry  mum ;  she  cries  budget ;  and  by  that  we  know  one 
another. 

Shal.  That 's  good  too  :  but  what  needs  either  your  mum, 
or  her  hudget  ?  the  white  will  decipher  her  well  enough. — It 
hath  struck  ten  o'clock. 

Page.  The  night  is  dark ;  light  and  spirits  will  become  it 
well.  Heaven  prosper  our  sport !  No  man  means  evil  but 
the  devil,  and  we  shall  know  him  by  his  horns.  Let 's  away ; 
follow  me.  \_Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III.— The  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Dr.  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Master  doctor,  my  daughter  is  in  green  :  when 
you  see  your  time,  take  her  by  the  hand,  away  with  her  to  the 
deanery,  and  despatch  it  quickly :  Go  before  into  the  park ; 
we  two  must  go  together. 

Caius.  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do  :  Adieu. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Exit  Caius.]  My  hus- 
band will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the  abuse  of  Falstaff,  as  he 
will  chafe  at  the  doctor's  marrying  my  daughter :  but  't  is  no 
matter ;  better  a  little  chiding  than  a  great  deal  of  heartbreak. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her  troop  of  fairies  ? 
and  the  Welsh  devil,  Hugh  ?  * 

Mrs.  Page.  They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard  by  Heme's 
oak,  with  obscured  lights  ;  which,  at  the  very  instant  of  Fal- 
staff's  and  our  meeting,  they  will  at  once  display  to  the 
night. 

Mrs.  Ford.  That  cannot  choose  but  amaze  him. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  he  be  not  amazed,  he  will  be  mocked;  if  he 
be  amazed,  he  will  every  way  be  mocked. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  'U  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Page.  Against  such  lewdsters,  and  their  lechery. 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on.     To  the  oak,  to  the  oak ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Windsor  Park. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Fairies. 
Eva.  Trib,  trib,  fairies ;  come ;  and  remember  your  parts  : 
be  pold,  I  pray  you ;  follow  me  into  the  pit ;  and  when  I  give 
the  watch-'ords,  do  as  I  pid  you ;  Come,  come  ;  trib,  trib. 

[Ejceunt. 

SCENE  v.— Another  part  of  the  Tark. 

Enter  Falstaff,  disguised  with  a  buck's  head  on. 

Fal.  The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve ;  the  minute 
draws  on  :  Now,  the  hot-blooded  gods  assist  me  : — Remember, 

^  The  old  copies  have  Heme.     It  is  clearly  Hugh. 
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Jove,  thou  wast  a  bull  for  thy  Europa ;  love  set  on  thy  horns. 

0  powerful  love  !  that^  in  some  respects,  makes  a  beast  a  man ; 
in  some  other,  a  man  a  beast.  You  were  also,  Jupiter,  a  swan, 
for  the  love  of  Leda : — O,  omnipotent  love  !  how  near  the  god 
drew  to  the  complexion  of  a  goose ! — A  fault  done  first  in  the 
form  of  a  beast ;—  O  Jove,  a  beastly  fault !  and  then  another 
fault  in  the  semblance  of  a  fowl ;  think  on  't,  Jove ;  a  foul 
fault.  When  gods  have  hot  backs,  what  shall  poor  men  do  ? 
For  me,  I  am  here  a  Windsor  stag ;  and  the  fattest,  I  think, 
i'  the  forest :  Send  me  a  cool  rut-time,  Jove,  or  who  can  blame 
me  to  piss  my  tallow  ?     Who  comes  here  ?  my  doe  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John  ?  art  thou  there,  my  deer  ?  my  male 
deer  ? 

Fal.  My  doe  with  the  black  scut  ? — Let  the  sky  rain  pota- 
toes ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  '  Green  Sleeves ;'  hail 
kissing- comfits,  and  snow  eringoes ;  *  let  there  come  a  tempest 
of  provocation,  I  will  shelter  me  here.  [Embracing  hen-. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me,  sweetheart. 

Fal.  Divide  me  like  a  bribe-buck,  each  a  haunch :  I  will 
keep  my  sides  to  myself,  my  shoulders  for  the  fellow  of  this 
walk,  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  your  husbands.  Am  I  a 
woodman?*^  ha!  Speak  I  like  Heme  the  hunter? — Why, 
now  is  Cupid  a  child  of  conscience  ;  he  makes  restitution.    As 

1  am  a  true  spirit,  welcome !  [Noise  within. 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  !  what  noise ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  forgive  our  sins  ! 

Fal.  What  should  this  be  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.\  ^  r^7  .». 

Mrs.  Page]^^^'^'  ^^^^  '  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ff' 

Fal.  I  think  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned,  lest  the 
oil  that  is  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire ;  he  would  never  else 
cross  me  thus. 

*  Holinshed  tells  us  that  in  1583  was  performed  "a  very  stately  tragedy  named 
'  Dido,'  wherein  the  queen's  banquet  (with  jEneas'  narration  of  the  destruction  of 
Troy)  was  lively  described  in  a  marchpaine  pattern, — the  tempest  wherein  it  hailed 
small  confects,  rained  rose-water,  and  snew  an  artificial  kind  of  snow,  all  strange, 
marvellous,  and  abundant." 

''  Do  I  understand  woodman's  craft — the  hunter's  art. 
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Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  like  a  satyr ;  Mrs.  Quickly,  and 

Pistol  ;  Anne  Page,  as  the  Fairy  Queen,  attended  hy  her 

brother  and  others,  dressed  like  fairies,  with  waxen  tapers  on 

their  heads. 

An?ze.^  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white. 
You  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night. 
You  orphan-heirs  of  fixed  destiny. 
Attend  your  office  and  your  quality. 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  oyes.'' 

Pist.  Elves,  list  your  names ;  silence,  you  airy  toys. 
Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimneys  shalt  thou  leap  : 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak'd,  and  hearths  unswept. 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry : 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts  and  sluttery. 

Fal.  They  are  fairies  ;  he  that  speaks  to  them  shall  die  : 
I'  11  wink  and  couch  :  no  man  their  works  must  eye. 

[Lies  down  upon  his  face. 

Eva.  Where 's  Pede  ? — Go  you,  and  where  you  find  a  maid. 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said, 
Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy ,*= 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy ; 
But  those  as  sleep  and  think  not  on  their  sins. 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides,  and  shins. 

Anne.  About,  about ; 
Search  Windsor-castle,  elves,  within  and  out : 

"  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  Dr.  Maginn,  whose  critical  acuteness  needs  no 
recommendation,  that  these  poetical  speeches  belong  to  ^nne,  as  the  Fairy  Queen. 
In  all  modem  editions  they  are  very  inappropriately  given  to  Quickly.  We  have 
traced  the  origin  of  this  mistake,  which  is  perfectly  evident.  In  the  original  quarto 
we  have  not  a  word  of  the  arrangement  for  Anne  to  "  present  the  fairy  queen." 
These  Imes  are  only  found  in  the  folio  : — 

"  To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  fairy  queen." 
But  in  the  quarto  edition,  in  the  stage-direction  of  this  scene,  we  have,  "Enter 
Sir  Hugh  like  a  satyr,  and  boys  dressed  like  fairies ;  Mistress  Quickly  like  the  Queen 
of  Fairies."  What  the  Queen  had  to  say  is  greatly  elaborated  in  the  folio ;  and 
there  the  stage-direction  is  for  the  entrance,  without  any  designation,  of  "  Anne 
Page,  Fairies,  Page,  Ford,  Quickly,"  &c.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  the  poet  having 
determined  that  Anne  should  "  present  the  fairy  queen,"  these  speeches  unques- 
tionably belong  to  her ;  and  we  have  made  the  change  accordingly. 

*•  The  o-yes,  the  oyez,  of  the  crier  of  a  proclamation,  was  clearly  a  monosyllable, 
rhyming  to  toys. 

•=  Elevate  her  fancy. 
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Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room  j 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom. 
In  state  as  wholesome^  as  in  state  't  is  fit ; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower  : 
Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest. 
With  loyal  blazon,  evermore  be  bless'd ! 
And  nightly,  meadow- fairies,  look,  you  sing. 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 
The  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be. 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see  ; 
And,  Hony  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,^  write. 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white : 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery. 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee : 
Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery. 
Away ;  disperse  :  But  till  't  is  one  o'clock. 
Our  dance  of  custom,  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand ;   yourselves  in  order 
set : 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be. 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
But,  stay :  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth. 

Fal.  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welsh  fairy ! 
Lest  he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese  ! 

Pist.  Vild  worm,  thou  wast  o'erlook'd  even  in  thy  birth. 

Anne.  With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end. 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start. 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Pist.  A  trial,  come. 

Eva.  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire  ? 

[  They  burn  him  with  their  tapers. 

Fal.  Oh,  oh,  oh ! 

Anne.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire ! 

»  Pense  is  a  dissyllable — a  proof  that  Shakspere  knew  the  distinction   between 
French  verse  and  prose. 
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About  him,  fairies ;  sing  a  scornful  rhyme  ; 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time* 

SONG. 

Fie  on  sinful  fantasy  ! 

Fie  on  lust  and  luxury  ! 

Lust  is  but  a  bloody  fire, 

Kindled  with  unchaste  desire, 

Fed  in  heart ;  whose  flames  aspire, 

As  thoughts  do  blow  them,  higher  and  higher. 

Pinch  him,  fairies,  mutually  ; 

Pinch  him  for  his  villainy ; 
Pinch  him,  and  bum  him,  and  turn  him  about, 
Till  candles,  and  starlight,  and  moonshine  be  out. 

[^During  this  song  the  fairies  pinch  Falstaff.  Doctor  Caius  comes 
one  toay,  and  steals  away  a  fairy  in  green  ;  Slender  another 
way,  and  takes  off  a  fairy  in  white  ;  and  Fenton  comes,  and 
steals  away  Mrs.  Anne  Page.  A  noise  of  hunting  is  made 
within.  All  the  fairies  run  away.  Falstaff  pulls  off  his 
buck's  head,  and  rises. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  and  Mrs.  Ford.     They  lay 
hold  on  him. 

Page.  Nay,  do  not  fly ;  I  think,  we  have  watch'd  you  now  : 
Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  your  turn  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  pray  you,  come  ;  hold  up  the  jest  no  higher  : 
Now,  good  sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor  wives  ? 
See  you  these,  husband  ?  do  not  these  fair  yokes 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  ? 

Ford.  Now,  sir,  who 's  a  cuckold  now  ? — Master  Brook, 
Falstaff 's  a  knave,  a  cuckoldly  knave;  here  are  his  horns, 
master  Brook :  And,  master  Brook,  he  hath  enjoyed  nothing 

*  Theobald  here  inserts  a  speech  from  the  quarto  : — "  It  is  right ;  indeed  he  is 
full  of  lecheries  and  iniquity."  Theobald  says,  "  this  speech  is  very  much  in 
character  for  Sir  Hugh."  He  forgets  that  the  real  actors  of  the  comedy  are  here 
speaking  in  assumed  characters.  Pistol  has  a  speech  or  two ;  but  all  traces  of 
Pistol's  own  character  are  suppressed.  The  entire  scene  is  elevated  into  pure 
poetry  in  the  amended  edition,  and  none  of  the  coarseness  of  the  original  is  retained. 
For  example,  in  the  quarto,  Sir  Hugh  says, — 
"  Where  's  Pede  ? 

Go  and  see  where  brokers  sleep, 

And  fox-eyed  Serjeants  with  their  mace  ; 

Go  lay  the  proctors  in  the  street, 

And  pinch  the  lousy  Serjeant's  face  ; 

Spare  none  of  these  when  they  "re  a-bed. 

But  such  whose  nose  looks  blue  and  red.'' 
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of  Ford's  but  his  buck-basket,  his  cudgel,  and  twenty  pounds 
of  money,  which  must  be  paid  to  master  Brook ;  his  horses  are 
arrested  for  it,  master  Brook. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luck;  we  could 
never  meet.  I  will  never  take  you  for  my  love  again,  but 
I  will  always  count  you  my  deer. 

Fal.  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an  ass. 

Ford.  Ay,  and  an  ox  too  ;  both  the  proofs  are  extant. 

Fal.  And  these  are  not  fairies  ?  I  was  three  or  four  times 
in  the  thought  they  were  not  fairies  :  and  yet  the  guiltiness 
of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprise  of  my  powers,  drove  the 
grossness  of  the  foppery  into  a  received  belief,  in  despite  of 
the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and  reason,  that  they  were  fairies.  See 
now,  how  wit  may  be  made  a  Jack-a-lent,  when  't  is  upon  ill 
employment. 

Eva.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  serve  Got,  and  leave  your  desires, 
and  fairies  will  not  pinse  you. 

Ford.  "Well  said,  fairy  Hugh. 

Eoa.  And  leave  you  your  jealousies  too,  I  pray  you. 

Ford.  I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again,,  till  thou  art 
able  to  woo  her  in  good  English. 

Fal.  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun,  and  dried  it,  that  it 
wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross  o'erreaching  as  this  ?  Am 
I  ridden  with  a  Welsh  goat  too  ?  Shall  I  have  a  coxcomb  of 
frize  ?  'T  is  time  I  were  choked  with  a  piece  of  toasted 
cheese. 

Eva.  Seese  is  not  good  to  give  putter ;  your  pelly  is  all 
putter. 

Fal.  Seese  and  putter !  have  I  lived  to  stand  at  the  taunts 
of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English  ?  This  is  enough  to  be 
the  decay  of  lust  and  late-walking  through  the  realm. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  sir  John,  do  you  think,  though  we  would 
have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders, and  have  given  ourselves  without  scruple  to  hell,  that 
ever  the  devil  could  have  made  you  our  delight  ? 

Fo7'd.  What,  a  hedge -pudding  ?  a  bag  of  flax? 

Mrs.  Page.  A  puffed  man  ? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable  entrails  ? 

Ford.  And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan  ? 
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Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Ford.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ? 

Eva.  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to  taverns,  and  sack, 
and  wine,  and  metheglins,  and  to  drinkings,  and  swearings, 
and  starings,  pribbles  and  prabbles  ? 

Fal.  Well,  I  am  your  theme :  you  have  the  start  of  me  ; 
I  am  dejected ;  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  Welsh  flannel : 
ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er  me  ;*  use  me  as  you  will. 

F(yrd.  Marry,  sir,  we  '11  bring  you  to  Windsor,  to  one  master 
Brook,  that  you  have  cozened  of  money,  to  whom  you  should 
have  been  a  pander  :  over  and  above  that  you  have  sufiered, 
I  think,  to  repay  that  money  wiU  be  a  biting  affliction.'' 

Page.  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight :  thou  shalt  eat  a  posset 
to-night  at  my  house ;  where  I  will  desire  thee  to  laugh  at 
my  wife  that  now  laughs  at  thee  :  Tell  her  master  Slender 
hath  married  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Page.  Doctors  doubt  that;  if  Anne  Page  be  my 
daughter,  she  is,  by  this,  doctor  Caius'  wife.  {Aside. 

Enter  Slender. 

Slen.  Whoo,  ho !  ho  !  father  Page  ! 

Page.  Son!  how  now?  how  now,  son?  have  you  despatched? 

Slen.  Despatched ! — I  '11  make  the  best  in  Glocestershire 
know  on 't ;  would  I  were  hanged,  la,  else. 

Page.  Of  what,  son? 

Slen.  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  mistress  Anne  Page, 
and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy.  If  it  had  not  been  i'  the 
church,  I  would  have  swinged  him,  or  he  should  have  swinged 
me.  If  I  did  not  think  it  had  been  Anne  Page  would  I  might 
never  stir,  and  't  is  a  postmaster's  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen.  What  need  you  tell  me  that  ?  I  think  so,  when  I 
took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  If  I  had  been  married  to  him,  for  all  he 
was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would  not  have  had  him. 

"  Plummet.     Johnson  would  read  plume  ;  Farmer,  planet. 

^  The  whole  scene  being  changed,  three  lines  are  here  ordinarily  foisted  in  from 
the  quarto : — 

"  Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  husband,  let  that  go  to  make  amends : 
•  Forgive  that  sum,  and  so  we  '11  all  be  friends. 

Ford.  Well,  here  's  my  hand  ;  all 's  forgiven  at  last." 
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Page.  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I  tell  you 
how  you  should  know  my  daughter  by  her  garments  ? 

Slen.  I  went  to  her  in  white,*  and  cried  mum,  and  she  cried 
budget,  as  Anne  and  I  had  appointed ;  and  yet  it  was  not 
Anne,  but  a  postmaster's  boy.^ 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  George,  be  not  angry :  I  knew  of  your 
purpose  ;  turned  my  daughter  into  green ;  and,  indeed,  she  is 
now  with  the  doctor  at  the  deanery,  and  there  married. 

Enter  Caius. 

Cuius.  Vere  is  mistress  Page  ?  By  gar,  I  am  cozened ;  I 
ha'  married  un  g argon,  a  boy ;  un  paisan,  by  gar,  a  boy ;  it  is 
not  Anne  Page  :  by  gar,  I  am  cozened. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green  ? 

Caius.  Ay,  be  gar,  and  't  is  a  boy ;  be  gar,  I  '11  raise  all 
Windsor.  [Exit  Caius. 

Ford.  This  is  strange  :  Who  hath  got  the  right  Anne  ? 

Page.  My  heart  misgives  me  :  Here  comes  master  Fenton. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 

How  now,  master  Fenton  ? 

Anne.  Pardon,  good  father !  good,  my  mother,  pardon ! 

Page.  Now,  mistress  ?  how  chance  you  went  not  with  mas- 
ter Slender  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why  went  you  not  with  master  doctor,  maid  ? 

Pent.  You  do  amaze  her  :  Hear  the  truth  of  it. 
You  would  have  married  her  most  shamefully. 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted. 
Are  now  so  sure  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 
The  offence  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed : 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft. 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title  ; 
Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 
A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours. 
Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her. 

^  The  original  has  green  instead  of  white,  which  is  clearly  a  mistake : — "  Her 
father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white.'''' 

*>  Two  other  lines  are  here  introduced  from  the  quarto,  in  modern  editions  : — 
"  Eva.  Jeshu !   Master  Slender,  cannot  you  see  but  marry  boys  ? 
Page.  O,  I  am  vexed  at  heart:  What  shall  I  do?" 
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Ford.  Stand  not  amaz'd  :  here  is  no  remedy  : 
In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state ; 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 

Fal.  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a  special  stand  to 
strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanced. 

Page.  Well,  what  remedy  ?    Fenton,  heaven  give  thee  joy ! 
What  cannot  be  eschew'd  must  be  embrac'd. 

Fal.  When  night-dogs  run  all  sorts  of  deer  are  chas'd.* 

Mrs.  Page.  Well,  I  will  muse  no  further  :   master  Fenton, 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days  ! 
Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home. 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire ; 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Ford.  Let  it  be  so  : — Sir  John, 
To  master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word ; 
For  he,  to-night,  shall  lie  with  mistress  Ford.  \Bxeunl. 

"  We  have  also  another  line  restored — rescued,  as  the  editors  say — good  in  itaelf, 
but  out  of  place  : — 

"  Eva.  I  will  dance  and  eat  plums  at  your  wedding."' 


["  We'll  couch  i'  the  castle  ditch."] 
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[Oak,  and  Avenue  of  Elms,  Windsor  Home  Park.] 
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LOCAL     ILLUSTRATION. 


The  question  whether  the  Heme's  Oak  of  Shakspere  is  at  present  existing,  or 
whether  it  was  cnt  down  some  sixty  years  ago,  has  become  a  subject  of  much 
controversy.  Mr.  Jesse,  the  author  of  those  very  agreeable  volumes,  '  Gleanings 
in  Natural  History,'  maintains  that  the  identical  tree  is  still  standing.  '  The  Quar- 
terly Review,'  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  the  tree  has  been  cut  down.  At  Windsor 
there  are  many  believers  in  the  present  Heme's  Oak,  and  many  non-believers.  We 
have  bestowed  some  care  in  the  investigation  of  the  question  ;  and  we  shall  endeavour 
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to  present  to  our  readers  the  result  of  our  inquiries  in  connexion  with  our  own 
early  recollections. 

The  memory  of  the  editor  carries  him  back  to  Windsor  as  it  was  forty  years  ago. 
The  castle  was  then  almost  uninhabited.  The  king  and  his  family  lived  in  an 
ugly  barrack-looking  building  called  the  Queen's  Lodge,  which  stood  opposite  the 
south  front  of  the  castle.  The  great  quadrangle,  the  terrace,  and  every  part  of  the 
Home  Park,  wm  a  free  playgp-ound  for  the  boys  of  Windsor.  The  path  to  Datchet 
passed  immediately  under  the  south  terrace,  direct  from  west  to  east,  and  it  abruptly 
descended  into  the  Lower  Park  at  a  place  called  Dodd's  Hill.  From  this  path 
several  paths  diverged  in  a  south-easterly  direction  towards  the  dairy  at  Frogmore  ; 
and  one  of  these  went  close  by  a  little  dell,  in  which  long  rank  grass,  and  fern,  and 
low  thorns  grew  in  profusion.  Near  this  dell  stood  several  venerable  oaks.  Our 
earliest  recollections  associate  this  place  with  birds'-nests  and  mushrooms ;  but 
some  five  or  six  years  later  we  came  to  look  here  for  the  "  oak  with  great  ragg'd 
horns,''  to  which  we  had  been  introduced  in  the  newly  discovered  world  of  Shak- 
spere.  There  was  an  oak,  whose  upper  branches  were  much  decayed,  standing 
some  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  deep  side  of  the  dell ;  and  there  was  another 
oak,  with  fewer  branches,  whose  top  was  also  bare,  standing  in  the  line  of  the  avenue 
near  the  park  wall.  We  have  heard  each  of  these  oaks  called  Heme's  Oak  ;  but 
the  application  of  the  name  to  the  oak  in  the  avenue  is  certainly  more  recent. 
That  tree,  as  we  first  recollect  it,  had  not  its  trunk  bare.  Its  dimensions  were 
comparatively  small,  and  it  seemed  to  us  to  have  no  pretensions  to  the  honour 
which  it  occasionally  received.  The  old  people,  however,  used  to  say  that  Heme's 
Oak  was  cut  down  or  blown  down,  and  certainly  our  own  impressions  were  that 
Heme's  Oak  was  gone.  One  thing,  however,  consoled  us.  The  little  dell  was 
assuredly  the  "  pit  hard  by  Heme's  Oak  "  in  which  Anne  Page  and  her  troop  of 
fairies  "  couched  with  obscured  lights."  And  so  we  for  ever  associated  t'nis  dell 
with  Sbakspere. 

Years  passed  on — Windsor  ceased  to  be  familiar  to  us.  When  Mr.  Jesse,  how- 
ever, published  his  second  series  of  '  Gleanings'  in  1834,  we  were  pleased  to  find 
this  passage  : — "  The  most  interesting  tree  at  Windsor,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  its  identity,  is  the  celebrated  Heme's  Oak.  There  is,  indeed,  a  story  prevalent 
in  the  neighbourhood  respecting  its  destruction.  It  was  stated  to  have  been  felled 
by  command  of  his  late  Majesty  George  III.  about  fifty  years  ago,  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  whole  story,  the  details  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
upon,  appeared  so  improbable,  that  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  inac- 
curacy of  it,  and  have  now  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  unfounded.'' 
But  we.  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  Mr.  Jesse's  description  of  this  oak.  In  his 
'  Gleanings'  he  says,  "  In  following  the  footpath  which  leads  from  the  Windsor- 
road  to  Queen  Adelaide's  Lodge,  in  the  Little  Park,  about  lialf  way  on  the  right,  a 
dead  tree  may  be  seen  close  to  an  avenue  of  elms.  This  is  what  is  pointed  out  as 
Heme's  Oak."  Now  we  distinctly  recollected  that  one  of  the  trees  which  some 
persons  said  was  Heme's  Oak  was  not  only  close  to  an  avenue  of  elms  but  formed 
part  of  the  avenue ;  the  other  oak  which  pretended  to  the  name  was  some  distance 
from  the  avenue.     Mr.  Jesse  goes  on  to  say, — 

"  The  footpath  which  leads  across  the  park  is  stated  to  have  passed,  in  former 
times,  close  to  Heme's  Oak.  The  path  is  now  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  and  wa 
probably  altered,  in  order  to  protect  the  tree  from  injury.'' 

Here  again  was  the  manifestation  of  some  imperfect  local  knowledge,  which  led 
us  to  doubt  Mr.  Jesse's  strong  assertion  of  the  ti-ee's  identity.  The  footpath,  so  far 
from  being  altered  to  protect  the  tree  from  injury,  was  actually  made,  for  the  first 
time,  some  tive-aud-twenty  years  ago,  when  the  ancient  footpath  to  Datchet,  which 
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crossed  the  upper  part  of  the  park,  passing,  as  we  have  mentioned,  under  the  south 
terrace,  was  diverted  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  privacy 
to  the  castle.  The  present  pathway  to  Datchet  was  then  first  made,  and  a  cause- 
way was  carried  across  the  little  dell.  One  of  the  paths  from  the  castle  to  the 
dairy  went  near  this  dell,  but  it  was  on  the  more  northern  side,  and  not  far  from 
the  other  tree  which  some  persons  called  Heme's  Oak.  Indeed,  we  were  by  no 
means  sure  that  Mr.  Jesse's  description  did  not  apply  to  this  other  tree.  The  ex- 
pression "  close  to  the  avenue"  might  include  it.  Certainly  his  engraving  was  much 
more  like  that  tree,  as  we  recollect  it,  than  the  tree  in  the  avenue. 

Towards  the  end  of  1838  the  following  passage  in  '  The  Quarterly  Review'  came 
to  destroy  the  little  hope  which  we  had  indulged  that  Mr.  Jesse  had  restored  to  us 
Heme's  Oak  : — 

"  Among  his  anecdotes  of  celebrated  English  oaks,  we  were  surprised  to  find  Mr. 
Loudon  adopting  (at  least  so  we  understand  him)  an  apocryphal  story  about 
Heme's  Oak,  given  in  the  lively  pages  of  Mr.  Jesse's  '  Gleanings.'  That  gentleman, 
if  he  had  taken  any  trouble,  might  have  ascertained  that  the  tree  in  question  was 
cut  down  one  morning,  by  order  of  King  George  III.,  when  in  a  state  of  great,  but 
transient,  excitement ;  the  circumstance  caused  much  regi-et  and  astonishment  at 
the  time,  and  was  commented  on  in  the  newspapers.  The  oak  which  Mr.  Jesse 
would  decorate  with  Shakspearian  honours  stands  at  a  considerable  distance  fi'om  the 
real  Simon  Pure.     Every  old  woman  in  Windsor  knows  all  about  the  facts." 

Mr.  Jesse  replied  to  this  statement,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  *  The 
Times,'  dated  Nov.  28,  1838.  Mr.  Jesse  says  that  the  story  thus  given  was  often 
repeated  by  George  IV.,  who,  however,  always  added,  "  That  tree  was  supposed  to 
have  been  Heme's  Oak,  but  it  was  not."  Mr.  Jesse  adds,  that  the  tree  thus  cut 
down,  which  stood  near  the  castle,  was  an  elm.  We  may  take  the  liberty  of  men- 
tioning that  George  IV.  did  not  always  add  that  the  tree  cut  down  was  not  Heme's 
Oak ;  and  this  we  know  from  the  very  best  authority.  Mr.  Jesse  goes  on  to  say 
that,  soon  after  the  circumstance  referred  to,  three  large  old  oak-trees  were  blown 
down  in  a  gale  of  wind  in  the  Little  Park  ;  and  one  of  them,  supposed  to  be  Heme's 
Oak,  was  cut  up  and  made  into  boxes  and  other  Shaksperian  relics.  Mr.  Jesse, 
however,  conceives  that  the  matter  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

"  To  set  the  matter  at  rest,  however,  I  will  now  repeat  the  substance  of  some  in- 
formation given  to  me  relative  to  Heme's  Oak  by  Mr.  Ingalt,  the  present  respectable 
bailiff  and  manager  of  Windsor  Home  Park.  He  states  that  he  weis  appointed  to 
that  situation  by  George  III.,  about  forty  years  ago.  On  receiving  his  appointment 
he  was  directed  to  attend  upon  the  King  at  the  Castle,  and  on  arriving  there  he 
found  his  Majesty  with  '  the  old  Lord  Winchilsea.'  After  a  little  delay,  the  king 
set  oflP  to  walk  in  the  park,  attended  by  Lord  Winchilsea,  and  Mr.  Ingalt  was  de- 
sired to  follow  them.  Nothing  was  said  to  him  until  the  king  stopped  opposite  an 
oak-tree.  He  then  turned  to  Mr.  Ingalt  and  said,  'I  brought  you  here  to  point  out 
this  tree  to  you.  I  commit  it  to  your  especial  charge,  and  take  care  that  no  damage 
is  ever  done  to  it.  I  had  rather  that  every  tree  in  the  park  should  be  cut  down  than 
that  this  tree  should  be  hurt.  This  is  Heme's  Oak.'  Mr.  Ingalt  added  that  this 
was  the  tree  still  standing  near  Queen  Elizabeth's  Walk,  and  is  the  same  tree 
which  I  have  mentioned  and  given  a  sketch  of  in  my  '  Gleanings  in  Natural  His- 
tory.'    Sapless  and  leafless  it  certainly  is,  and  its  rugged  bark  has  all  disappeared. 

'  Its  boughs  are  moss'd  with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  gray  antiquity  ;' — 
but  there  it  stands,  and  long  may  it  do  so,  an  object  of  interest  to  every  admirer  of 
our  immortal  bard.     In  this  state  it  has  been,  probably,  long  before  the  recollection 
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of  the  oldest  person  living.  Its  trunk  appears,  however,  sound,  like  a  piece  of  ship- 
timber,  and  it  has  always  been  protected  by  a  strong  fence  round  it — a  proof  of  the 
care  which  has  been  taken  of  the  tree,  and  of  the  interest  which  is  attached  to  it." 

Mr.  Engall  (not  Ingalt),  "  the  present  respectable  bailiff  and  manager  of  Wind- 
sor Home  Park,"  certainly  did  not  reside  at  Windsor  forty  years  ago.  He  is  not 
now  what  may  be  called  an  old  man ;  and  he  was  originally  about  the  person  of 
George  III.  at  one  of  those  seasons  of  affliction  which  were  so  distressing  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's family  and  to  his  subjects.  The  conversation  thus  reported  by  Mr.  Jesse 
is  entirely  at  variance  with  much  earlier  recollections  of  George  III.,  which  we  shall 
presently  show. 

We  are  here  relieved  from  the  doubt  as  to  which  tree  Mr.  Jesse  originally  in- 
tended to  describe  as  Heme's  Oak,  by  the  following  passage  of  his  letter  to  'Tlie 
Times.'  "King  William  III.  was  a  great  planter  of  avenues,  and  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  those  in  Hampton  Court  and  Bushy  Parks,  and  also  those  at  Windsor. 
All  these  have  been  made  in  a  straight  line,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  the  Home 
Park,  which  diverges  a  little,  so  as  to  take  in  Hemes  Oak  as  a  part  of  the  avenue — a 
proof,  at  least,  that  William  III.  preferred  distorting  his  avenue  to  cutting  down 
the  tree  in  order  to  make  way  for  it  in  a  direct  line,  affording  another  instance  of 
the  care  taken  of  this  tree  150  years  ago." 

With  our  own  recollections  of  the  localities  still  vivid,  we  have  recently  visited 
the  favourite  haunts  of  our  boyhood  in  the  Little  Park.  Our  sensations  were  not 
pleasurable.  The  spot  is  so  changed,  that  we  could  scarcely  recognise  it.  We 
lamented  twenty-five  years  ago  that  the  common  footpath  to  Datchet  should  have 
been  carried  through  the  picturesque  dell,  near  which  all  tradition  agreed  that 
Heme's  Oak  stood  ;  but  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  that,  during  the  alterations  of 
the  castle,  the  most  extensive  and  deepest  part  of  the  dell,  all  on  the  north  of  the 
path,  had  been  filled  up  and  made  perfectly  level.  Our  old  favourite  thorns  are 
now  all  buried,  and  the  antique  roots  of  the  trees  that  stood  in  and  about  the  dell 
are  covered  up.  Surely  the  rubbish  of  the  castle  might  have  been  conveyed  to  a 
less  interesting  place  of  deposit.  The  smaller  and  shallower  part  of  the  dell,  that 
on  the  south  of  the  path,  has  been  half  filled  up,  and  what  remains  is  of  a  formal 
and  artificial  character.  Mr.  Jesse  seems  quite  unaware  of  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  locality,  for  in  his  '  Gleanings"  he  says,  "  I  was  glad  to  find  a 
pit  hard  by,  where  Nan  and  her  troop  of  fairies,  and  the  Welsh  devil  Evans,  might 
all  have  couched,  without  being  perceived  by  the  '  fat  Windsor  stag '  when  he  spake 
like  Heme  the  hunter.  The  pit  above  alluded  to  has  recently  had  a  few  thorns 
planted  in  it ;  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  near  the  oak,  with  the  diversion 
of  the  footpath,  seem  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  tree,  in  addition  to  the  traditions 
respecting  it."  The  divergence  of  the  avenue,  which  Mr.  Jesse,  somewhat  enthu- 
siastically, attributes  to  the  respect  of  William  III.  for  Heme's  Oak,  must,  we  fear, 
be  assigned  to  less  poetical  motives.  The  avenue,  we  understand,  formed  the  ori- 
ginal boundary  of  the  park  in  that  direction.  It  diverges  at  least  120  yards  before 
it  reaches  Mr.  Jesse's  Heme's  Oak ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  meadow  on 
the  south  of  the  avenue  after  it  diverges,  which  in  our  remembrance  was  a  separate 
enclosure,  was  formerly  a  common  field.  The  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  Illus- 
tration is  a  most  faithful  delineation  of  the  oak  which  Mr.  Jesse  calls  Heme's.  It 
is  now  perfectly  bare  down  to  the  very  roots.  "In  this  state,"  says  Mr.  Jesse,  "it 
has  been,  probably,  long  before  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  person  living."  He 
adds,  "  it  has  always  been  protected  by  a  strong  fence  round  it."  In  our  own  recol- 
lection this  tree  was  unprotected  by  any  fence,  and  its  upper  part  only  was  withered 
and  without  bark.  So  far  from  Heme  the  hunter  having  blasted  it,  it  appears  to 
have  suffered  a  premature  decay  within  the  last  twenty  years.    This  tree  is  of  small 
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girth  compared  with  other  trees  about  it.  It  is  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  largest  part,  while  there  is  a  magnificent  oak  at  about  200  yards 
distance  whose  girth  is  nearly  thirty  feet.  The  engraving  at  the  end  of  this  notice 
is  a  representation  of  that  beautiful  tree. 

The  doubts  which  naturally  belong  to  this  question  are,  we  apprehend,  suffi- 
ciently cogent  to  render  it  a  somewhat  bold  act  for  the  authorities  connected  with 
the  park  to  have  recently  put  up  a  board  on  Mr.  Jesse's  favourite  tree  in  the 
avenue,  bearing  this  inscription  : — 

"  There  is  an  old  tale  goes  that  Heme  the  hunter, 

Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest. 

Doth  all  the  winter-time,  at  full  midnight, 

Walk  round  about  this  oak."* 

The  subject,  since  the  publication  of  our  first  edition,  has  been  investigated  with 
great  acuteuess  by  Dr.  Bromet ;  and  his  conclusions  are  given  in  a  very  interesting 
letter  in  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  April,  1841.  He  has  collected  a  variety 
of  testimony  from  living  persons,  which  goes  to  prove  that  a  tree  called  Heme's 
Oak  was  cut  down  some  sixty  years  ago,  and  that  the  tree  which  now  pretends  to 
the  honour — "  this  oak" — had  acquired  the  name  in  very  modern  times  : — "  its 
present  name  was  not  conferred  upon  it  until  some  time  after  the  demolition  of 
another  old  tree,  formerly  possessing  that  title.''  This  entirely  agrees  with  our  own 
jjersonal  recollections  of  the  talk  of  Windsor  about  Heme's  Oak.  But  Dr.  Bromet 
justly  observes  that  the  "  strongest  proof"  against  the  claims  of  Mr.  Jesse's  oak  is 
"  Collier's  map  of  1742,  which  actually  points  out  'Sir  John  Falstaff's  oak'  as 
being,  not  in  the  present  avenue,  but  outside  if,  near  the  edge  o/  the  pit."  Mr.  Collier, 
"  was  a  resident  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tree  he  thus  distinguishes ;" — and 
his  map  is  therefore  an  indisputable  "  record  of  its  locality  and  character  a  hundred 
years  ago."  So  far,  we  think,  the  proof  is  absolute  that  the  oak  in  the  avenue  is 
not  Heme's  Oak.  It  was  not  as  we  believe  so  called  by  general  tradition  even  in 
very  recent  times  :  it  certainly  was  not  so  called  in  Collier's  '  Plan  of  Windsor 
Little  Park'  in  1742,  in  which  plan  another  tree,  standing  some  yards  away  from 
the  avenue,  is  remarkable  enough  to  bear  the  name  of  Sir  John  Falstaff's  Oak.  We 
take  the  liberty  of  copying  a  little  plan  from  the  article  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine.' 
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But,  clear  as  it  may  be  to  us  that  the  oak  in  the  avenue  is  not  Heme's  Oak,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  under  what  circumstances  the  oak  more  anciently  known  by 
that  name  was  destroyed.  One  version  of  the  story  our  readers  have  seen  : — that  it 
was  cut  down  by  order  of  George  III.  under  very  painful  circumstances.  The 
second  version  of  the  belief  that  it  was  cut  down  was  given  by  us  in  the  *  Pictorial 
Edition,'  in  the  following  terms  : — 

The  engraving  of  an  oak  at  the  head  of  Act  V.  is  copied  without  alteration  from 
a  drawing  made  in  the  year  1 800,  by  Mr.  W.  Delamotte,  the  Professor  of  Land- 
scape Drawing  to  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst,  whose  sketches  and  etch- 
ings of  trees  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  English  art.  Mr.  Dela- 
motte was  a  pupil  of  the  late  venerable  Benjamin  West,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  under  whose  care  he  was  placed  in  1792.  Mr.  Delamotte  has  often 
heard  his  master  lament  that  Heme's  Oak  had  been  cut  down,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance, as  Mr.  West  stated,  of  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  According  to  Mr. 
West's  account  of  the  circumstance,  the  king  had  directed  all  the  trees  in  the  park 
to  be  numbered ;  and  upon  the  representation  of  the  bailiff,  whose  name  was  Robin- 
son, that  certain  trees  encumbered  the  ground,  directions  were  given  to  fell  those 
trees,  and  Heme's  Oak  was  amongst  the  condemned.  Mr.  West,  who  was  residing 
at  Windsor  at  the  time,  traced  this  oak  to  the  spot  where  it  was  conveyed,  and 
obtained  a  large  piece  of  one  of  its  knotty  arms,  which  Mr.  Delamotte  has  often 
seen.  Mr.  Ralph  West,  however,  the  eldest  son  of  the  President,  who,  as  a  youth, 
was  distinguished  for  his  love  of  art,  and  his  great  skill  as  a  draftsman,  made  a 
drawing  of  this  tree  before  it  was  felled,  and  Mr.  Delamotte's  drawing,  which  he 
has  kindly  granted  us  permission  to  engrave,  was  a  copy  of  this  valuable  sketch. 
The  locality  of  the  tree,  as  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  castle  in  this  sketch,  per- 
fectly corresponds  with  the  best  traditions.  We  have  seen  another  sketch  of  the 
opposite  side  of  this  same  tree,  which  also  fixes  the  locality. 

We  might  here  dismiss  the  subject,  had  we  not  been  favoured  with  a  communi- 
cation, in  accordance  with  the  views  which  we  have  already  taken.  Mr.  Nicholson, 
the  eminent  landscape  draftsman,  has  furnished  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  who  has  taken 
a  kind  interest  in  our  work,  with  the  following  information  : — 

About  the  year  1800  he  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Kingston,  at 
Old  Windsor ;  and  his  mornings  were  chiefly  employed  in  sketching,  or  rather 
making  studies  of,  the  old  trees  in  the  Forest.  This  circumstance  one  day  led  the 
conversation  of  some  visitors  to  Lady  Kingston  to  Heme's  Oak.  Mrs.  Bonfoy,  and 
her  daughter  Lady  Ely,  were  present ;  and  as  they  were  very  much  with  the  royal 
family,  Mr.  Nicholson  requested  Lady  Ely  to  procure  for  him  any  information 
tliat  she  could  from  the  king  respecting  Heme's  Oak,  which,  considering  his  Ma- 
jesty's tenacious  memory  and  familiarity  with  Windsor,  the  king  could  probably 
give  better  than  any  one  else. 

In  a  very  few  days  Lady  Ely  informed  Mr.  Nicholson  that  she  had  made  the 
inquiry  he  wished  of  the  king,  who  told  her  that  "when  he  (George  III.)  was  a 
young  man  it  was  represented  to  him  that  there  were  a  number  of  old  oaks  in  the 
park  which  had  become  unsightly  objects,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  take 
them  down  :  he  gave  immediate  directions  that  such  trees  as  were  of  this  description 
should  be  removed  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  sorry  that  he  had  given  such  an  order 
inadvertently,  because  he  found  that,  among  the  rest,  the  remains  of  Heme's  Oak 
had  been  destroyed." 

There  is  a  third  version  of  the  popular  belief  regarding  the  removal  of  Heme's 
Oak,  which  differs  from  the  jjreceding  statements,  and  yet  is  suflRciently  circum- 
stantial. The  best  information  we  have  gathered  on  the  subject  is  derived  from  a 
letter  obligingly  communicated  to  us,  written  by  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Piper,  of 
Cambridge,  formerly  a  gunmaker  at  Windsor,  and  of  which  the  foUowuig  are 
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extracts.     It  will  be  remarked  how  closely  this  statement  of  Mr.  Piper  agrees  with 
the  information  derived  from  Collier's  plan  : — 

"  My  father  states  that  about  sixty-four  years  since  there  was  a  deep  chalk -pit 
sunk  inside  the  park  at  Windsor,  nearly  opposite  the  Hope  Inn  (which  is  now  nearly 
filled  up  again,  and  through  which  the  road  to  Datchet  now  runs).  The  chalk 
was  taken  in  immense  quantities  from  this  pit  to  fill  up  the  ditch  which  then  ran 
round  the  castle,  it  being  considered  it  would  render  the  foundation  of  the  castle 
and  connected  buildings  more  secure,  as  in  many  places  they  were  giving  way. 
The  removal  of  the  chalk  from  the  pit  for  this  purpose  in  some  measure  under- 
mined a  fine  oak-tree,  which  stood  on  the  upper  side  of  the  pit  nearest  the  castle. 
Shortly  after  a  storm  came  and  blew  this  tree  down,  and  this  circumstance  created 
a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  as  that  tree  was  considered  to  be  the  identical  Heme's 
Oak  of  Shakspere  notoriety.  My  father  had  in  his  boyish  days  very  frequently 
played  in  the  pit  and  round  the  tree ;  and  its  locality  is  therefore  strongly  im- 
pressed on  his  memory,  although  now  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  since.  Mr. 
Evelyn  was  architect  and  superintendent  of  the  works  at  the  castle  at  that  time  : — 
He  had  the  fallen  tree  removed  to  his  yard,  where  it  was  cut  up."  Our  informant 
adds  that  a  piece  of  the  oak  was  made  into  the  stock  of  a  gun,  and  given  to  a 
person  "who,  not  being  aware  of  its  value  as  a  relic,  sold  the  gun  some  years  since 
to  a  farmer  to  scare  crows  with."  The  letter  then  concludes  thus;  "My  father 
wishes  me  to  add  that  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  there  was  no  pit  existing  previous 
to  the  removal  of  the  chalk  for  the  purpose  stated.  There  was  before  then  such  a 
pit  as  described  in  Act  V.  Scene  3,  where  Mrs.  Page  says, — 

"  They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard  by  Heme's  oak." 


^i!^^ 


[Oak,  nt'ir  the  site  of  Heme's  Oak.] 
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Rightly  to  appreciate  this  comedy,  it  is,  we  conceive,  absolutely 
necessary  to  dissociate  it  from  the  historical  plays  of  '  Henry  IV.' 
and  '  Henry  V.'  Whether  Shakspere  produced  the  original  sketch 
of  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor '  before  those  plays,  and  re- 
modelled it  after  their  appearance, — or  whether  he  produced  both  the 
original  sketch  and  the  finished  performance  when  his  audiences 
were  perfectly  familiar  with  the  FalstafF,  Shallow,  Pistol,  Nym,  Bar- 
dolph,  and  Mistress  Quickly  of  '  Henry  IV.'  and  '  Henry  V.' — it 
is  perfectly  certain  that  /le  did  not  intend  '  The  Merry  Wives'  as  a 
■-y  continuation.  It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  associate  the  period 
of  the  comedy  with  the  period  of  the  histories.  For  although  the 
characters  which  are  common  to  all  the  dramas  act  in  the  comedy 
under  very  different  circumstances,  and  are,  to  our  minds,  not  only 
different  in  their  moods  but  in  some  of  their  distinctive  features,  they 
must  each  be  received  as  identical — alter  et  idem.  Still  the  con- 
nexion must  be  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  our  view,  that  we  may 
(&,void  comparisons  which  the  author  certainly  was  desirous  to  avoid, 
when  in  remodelling  the  comedy  he  introduced  no  circumstances  which 
could  connect  it  with  the  histories ;  and  when  he  not  only  did  not 
reject  what  would  be  called  the  anachronisms  of  the  first  sketch,  but 
in  the  perfect  play  heaped  on  such  anachronisms  with  a  profuseness 
that  is  not  exhibited  in  any  other  of  his  dramas.  We  must,  there- 
fore, not  only  dissociate  the  characters  of  '  The  Merry  Wives '  from 
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the  similar  characters  of  the  histories,  but  suffer  our  minds  to  slide  ^ 
into  the  belief  that  the  manners  of  the  times  of  Henry  IV.  had  suffi- 
cient points  in  common  with  those  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth  to  jus- 
tify the  poet  in  taking  no  great  pains  to  distinguish  between  them. 
We  must  suffer  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  with  the  nature  and  fun 
of  this  comedy,  without  encumbering  our  minds  with  any  precise 
idea  of  the  social  circumstances  under  which  the  characters  lived. 
We  must  not  startle,  therefore,  at  the  mention  of  Star-chambers, 
and  Edward  shovel-boards,  and  Sackerson,  and  Guiana,  and  rapiers, 
and  Flemish  drunkards,  and  coaches,  and  pensioners.  The  charac- 
ters speak  in  the  language  of  truth  and  nature,  which  belongs  to  all 
time ;  and  we  must  forget  that  they  sometimes  use  the  expressions  of 
a  particular  time  to  which  they  do  not  in  strict  propriety  belong,    y-'"''^ 

The  critics  have  been  singularly  laudatory  of  this  comedy.  Wafton 
calls  it  "  the  most  complete  specimen  of  Shakspere's  comic  powers." 
Johnson  says,  "  This  comedy  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  and 
number  of  the  personages,  who  exhibit  more  characters  appropriated 
and  discriminated  than  perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  other  play .... 
Its  general  power,  that  power  by  which  all  works  of  genius  shall 
finally  be  tried,  is  such,  that  perhaps  it  never  yet  had  reader  or  spec- 
tator who  did  not  think  it  too  soon  at  the  end."  We  agree  with 
much  of  this ;  but  we  certainly  cannot  agree  with  Warton  that  it  is 
"  the  most  complete  specimen  of  Shakspere's  comic  powers."  We 
cannot  forget  '  As  You  Like  It,'  and  '  Twelfth  Night,'  and  '  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing.'  We  cannot  forget  those  exquisite  combina- 
tions of  the  highest  wit  with  the  purest  poetry,  in  which  the  wit 
flows  from  the  same  everlasting  fountain  as  the  poetry, — both  reveal- 
ing all  that  is  most  intense  and  profound  and  beautiful  and  graceful 
in  humanity.  Of  those  qualities  which  put  Shakspere  above  all  other 
men  that  ever  existed,  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  '  exhibits  few\ 
traces.  Some  of  the  touches,  however,  which  no  other  hand  could  \ 
give,  are  to  be  found  in  Slender,  and  we  think  in  Quickly.  Slender, 
little  as  he  has  to  do,  is  the  character  that  most  frequently  floats 
before  our  fancy  when  we  think  of  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.' 
Slender  and  Anne  Page  are  the  favourites  of  our  modern  school  of 
English  painting,  which  has  attempted,  and  successfully,  to  carry  the 
truth  of  the  Dutch  school  into  a  more  refined  region  of  domestic  art. 
We  do  not  wish  Anne  Page  to  have  been  married  to  Slender,  but  in 
their  poetical  alliance  they  are  inseparable.  It  is  in  the  remodelled  play 
that  we  find,  for  the  most  part,  such  Shaksperian  passages  in  the 
character  of  Slender  as,  "  If  I  be  drunk,  I  '11  be  drunk  with  those 
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that  have  the  fear  of  God,  and  not  with  drunken  knaves," — ^A^'hich 
resolve,  as  Evans  says,  shows  his  "  virtuous  mind."  In  the  re- 
modelled play,  too,  we  find  the  most  peculiar  traces  of  the  master- 
hand  in  Quickly, — such  as,  "  His  worst  fault  is  that  he  is  given  to 
prayer ;  he  is  something  peevish  that  way ; "  and  "  The  boy  never 
need  to  understand  anything,  for  't  is  not  good  that  children  should 
know  any  wickedness.  Old  folks,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as  they 
say,  and  know  the  world ;  "  and  again,  "  Good  hearts,  what  ado 
there  is  to  bring  you  together !  Sure,  one  of  you  does  not  serve  hea- 
ven well  that  you  are  so  crossed."  Johnson  objects  to  this  latter 
passage  as  profane ;  but  he  overlooks  the  extraordinary  depth  of  the 
satire.  Shakspere's  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  is  as 
much  displayed  in  these  three  little  sentences  as  in  his  Hamlet  and 
his  lago. 

The  principal  action  of  this  comedy — the  adventures  of  Falstaff 
with  the  Merry  Wives — sweeps  on  with  a  rapidity  of  movement 
which  hurries  us  forward  to  the  dt^nouement  as  irresistibly  as  if  the 
actors  were  under  the  influence  of  that  destiny  which  belongs  to  the 
empire  of  tragedy.  No  reverses,  no  disgraces,  can  save  Falstafi"  from 
his  final  humiliation.  The  net  is  around  him,  but  he  does  not  see 
the  meshes ; — he  fancies  himself  the  deceiver,  but  he  is  the  deceived. 
He  will  stare  Ford  "  out  of  his  wits,"  he  will  "  awe  him  with  his 
cudgel,"  yet  he  lives  "  to  be  carried  in  a  basket,  like  a  barrow  of 
butcher's  ofial,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames."  But  his  confi- 
dence is  undaunted  :  "  I  will  be  thrown  into  Etna,  as  I  have  been  into 
Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her;"  yet,  "  since  I  plucked  geese,  played 
truant,  and  whipped  top,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten  till 
lately."  Lastly,  he  will  rush  upon  a  third  adventure  :  "  This  is  the 
third  time ;  I  hope  good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers ;"  yet  his  good 
luck  ends  in  "  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an  ass."  The 
real  jealousy  of  Ford  most  skilfully  helps  on  the  merry  devices  of  his 
wife ;  and  with  equal  skill  does  the  poet  make  him  throw  away  his 
jealousy,  and  assist  in  the  last  plot  against  the  "  unclean  knight." 
The  misadventures  of  Falstaff  are  most  agreeably  varied.  The  dis- 
guise of  the  old  woman  of  Brentford  puts  him  altogether  in  a  difi'er- 
ent  situation  to  his  suff'ocation  in  the  buck-basket;  and  the  fairy 
machinery  of  Heme's  Oak  carries  the  catastrophe  out  of  the  region 
of  comedy  into  that  of  romance. 

The  movement  of  the  principal  action  is  beautifully  contrasted 
with  the  occasional  repose  of  the  other  scenes.  The  Windsor  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  is  presented  to  us,   as  the  quiet   country  town, 
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sleeping  under  the  shadow  of  its  neighbour  the  castle.  Amidst  its 
gabled  houses,  separated  by  pretty  gardens,  from  which  the  elm  and 
the  chestnut  and  the  lime  throw  their  branches  across  the  unpaved 
road,  we  find  a  goodly  company,  with  little  to  do  but  gossip  and 
laugh,  and  make  sport  out  of  each  other's  cholers  and  weaknesses. 
We  see  Master  Page  training  his  "  fallow  greyhound ;  "  and  we  go 
with  Master  Ford  "  a-birding."  We  listen  to  the  "  pribbles  and 
prabbles"  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Justice  Shallow,  with  a  quiet  satis- 
faction ;  for  they  talk  as  unartificial  men  ordinarily  talk,  without 
much  wisdom,  but  with  good  temper  and  sincerity.  We  find  our- 
selves in  the  days  of  ancient  hospitality,  when  men  could  make  their 
fellows  welcome  without  ostentatious  display,  and  half  a  dozen  neigh- 
bours "  could  drink  down  all  unkindness "  over  "  a  hot  venison 
pasty."  The  more  busy  inhabitants  of  the  town  have  time  to  tattle, 
and  to  laugh,  and  be  laughed  at.  Mine  Host  of  the  Garter  is  the 
prince  of  hosts ;  he  is  the  very  soul  of  fun  and  good  temper ; — he  is 
not  solicitous  whether  Falstaff  sit  "  at  ten  pounds  a  week "  or  at 
two ; — ^he  readily  takes  "  the  withered  servingman  for  a  fresh  tap- 
ster ;  " — ^his  confidence  in  his  own  cleverness  is  delicious  : — "  Am  I 
politic  ?  am  I  subtle  ?  am  I  a  Machiavel  ?  " — the  Germans  "  shall 
have  my  horses,  but  I  11  make  them  pay,  I  '11  sauce  them."  When 
he  loses  his  horses,  and  his  "  mind  is  heavy,"  we  rejoice  that  Fenton 
will  give  him  "  a  hundred  pound  in  gold  "  more  than  his  loss.  His 
contrivances  to  manage  the  fray  between  the  furious  French  doctor 
and  the  honest  Welsh  parson  are  productive  of  the  happiest  situations. 
Caius  waiting  for  his  adversary — "  De  herring  is  no  dead  so  as  I  vill 
kill  him  " — is  capital.     But  Sir  Hugh,  with  his — 

"  There  will  we  make  our  peds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
To  shallow — 

Mercy  on  me !  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  cry," — is  inimitable. 

With  regard  to  the  under-plot  of  Fenton  and  Anne  Page — the 
scheme  of  Page  to  marry  her  to  Slender — the  counterplot  of  her 
mother,  "  firm  for  Dr.  Caius" — and  the  management  of  the  lovers 
to  obtain  a  triumph  out  of  the  devices  against  them — it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  point  out  how  skilfully  it  is  interwoven  with  the  Heme's 
Oak  adventure  of  Falstaff.  Though  Slender  "  went  to  her  in  white, 
and  cried '  mum,'  and  she  cried  '  budget,' ...  yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but 
a  postmaster's  boy ;  " — though  Caius  did  "  take  her  in  green,"  he 
"ha'  married  un  gar f on,  a  boy;  un  paisan ;" — ^but  Anne  and 
Fenton, — 
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"  long  since  contracted, 
Are  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve  them." 

Over  all  the  misadventures  of  that  night,  when  "  all  sorts  of  deer 
were  chas'd,"  Shakspere  throws  his  own  tolerant  spirit  of  forgive- 
ness and  content : — 

"  Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home, 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire ; 
Sir  John  and  all," 


TWELFTH  NIGHT; 


OR, 


WHAT   YOU   WILL. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Orsino,  Duke  of  lUyria. 

Sebastian,  a  young  gentleman,  brother  to  Viola. 

Antonio,  a  sea-captain,  friend  to  Sebastian. 

A  Sea-captain,  friend  to  Viola. 

Valentine,  |  . 

>  gentlemen  attending  on  the  Duke. 
Curio,  J 

Sir  Toby  Belch,  uncle  of  OHvia. 

Sir  Andrew  Ague- cheek. 

Malvolio,  steward  to  Olivia. 

Fabian, 


servants  to  Olivia. 
Clown, 


Olivia,  a  rich  Countess. 
Viola,  in  love  with  the  Duke. 
Maria,  Olivia's  woman. 


Lords,  Priests,  Sailors,  Officers,  Musicians,  and 
other  Attendants. 


SCENE, — A  City  in  Illyria  ;  and  the  Sea-coast 
near  it. 


INTEODUCTORY  NOTICE. 


STATE  OF  THE  TEXT,  AND  CHRONOLOGY,  OF  TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

This  comedy  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  edition  of  1623,  under  the 
title  of  '  Twelfe  Night,  or  What  you  Will.'  The  text  is  divided  into 
acts  and  scenes ;  and  the  order  of  these  has  been  undisturbed  in  the 
modern  editions.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  manifest  typogra- 
phical errors,  the  original  copy  is  remarkably  correct.  There  is  no 
entry  of  this  play  in  the  registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  conjectures 
of  the  commentators  as  to  the  chronology  of  '  Twelfth  Night.'  Their 
guesses  have  been  proved  to  be  very  wide  of  the  mark.  Tyrwhitt 
assigned  it  to  1614,  because  Sir  Toby,  in  the  third  act,  says,  "  Nay, 
if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am  for  you."  In  1614  certain  persons 
had  undertaken,  through  their  influence  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  carry  affairs  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  king ;  and  the  House 
was  much  troubled  about  the  undertakers.  Chalmers  says  the  allu- 
sion was  to  the  undertakers  for  colonising  Ulster  in  1613.  The 
probability  is  that  the  passage  contains  no  allusion  whatever;  and 
that  the  literal  meaning  of  undertaker — one  who  takes  up  the  work 
of  another,  as  Antonio  does  the  quarrel  of  Viola — was  the  only  mean- 
ing. Moreover,  says  Chalmers,  the  Sophy  of  Persia  is  mentioned; 
and  in  1611  Sir  Robert  Shirley  arrived  in  London  as  ambassador 
from  the  Sophy ;  and  Sir  Anthony  Shirley  published  his  '  Travels  ' 
in  1613.  Malone  was  originally  for  1614,  but  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  'Essay'  he  fixed  the  date  as  1607,  because  in  the  third  act  we 
have  the  expression  "westward-hoe;"  andDekkar's  comedy  with  that 
title  was  printed  in  1607.  This  was  to  argue  that  a  common  expres- 
sion was  derived  from  the  comedy,  instead  of  the  comedy  having  its 
title  from  the  expression.  Steevens  traces,  in  the  mutual  fears  of  Sir 
Andrew  Ague-cheek  and  Viola,  an  imitation  of  Ben  Jonson's  '  Silent 
Woman,'  printed  in  1609.  Theobald  makes  Sir  Toby's  expression 
— "  If  thou  thou'st  him  some  thrice  it  shall  not  be  amiss  " — a  mani- 
festation of  respect  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  a  detestation  of  Coke's 
brutal  thouing  of  him  in  1603  : — "  All  that  he  did  was  by  thy  insti- 
gation, thou  viper,  for  I  thou  thee,  thou  traitor."     Amidst  these  op- 
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posite  opinions,  all  belonging  to  the  class  which  assumes  that  to  be 
evidence  which  is  the  feeblest  of  conjectures,  there  is  found  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  1828,  a  little  manuscript  diary  of  a  student  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  extending  from  1601  to  1603,*  in  which  the 
following  decisive  passage  occurs  : — 

"  Feb.  2,  1601  [2]. 

"  At  our  feast  we  had  a  play  called  '  Twelve  night  or  what  you  will,' 
much  like  the  comedy  of  errors,  or  Menechmis  in  Plautus,  but  most 
like  &  neere  to  that  in  Italian  called  Inganni.  A  good  practise  in  it 
to  make  the  steward  believe  his  lady  widdowe  was  in  love  with  him, 
by  counterfayting  a  letter,  as  from  his  lady,  in  generall  termes  telling 
him  what  shee  liked  best  in  him,  &  prescribing  his  gestures,  inscrib- 
ing his  apparaile,  &c.  and  then  when  he  came  to  practise,  making 
him  beleeve  they  tooke  him  to  be  mad." 

Here  is  an  end  then  of  conjecture.  The  play  was  no  doubt  publicly 
acted  before  this  performance  at  the  Candlemas  feast  of  the  Middle 
Temple ;  and  it  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  first  year  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  or  the  last  of  the  sixteenth ;  for  it  is  not  found  in  the  list  of 
Meres,  in  1 598. 


SUPPOSED  SOURCE  OF  THE  PLOT. 

The  romance  literature  of  Europe  was  a  common  property,  from 
which  the  Elizabethan  writers  of  every  grade  drew  materials  for  their 
own  performances,  using  them  up  with  all  possible  variety  of  adapta- 
tion. Italy  was  the  great  fountain-head  of  these  fictions ;  although 
they  might  have  travelled  thither  from  the  East,  and  gradually  assumed 
European  shape  and  character.  In  the  hands  of  real  poets,  such  as 
Boccaccio  and  Shakspere,  the  original  material  was  little  more  than 
the  canvas  upon  which  the  artist  worked.  The  commentators  upon 
our  poet  tell  us,  with  regard  to  '  Twelfth  Night,'  "  There  is  great 
reason  to  believe  that  the  serious  part  of  this  comedy  is  founded  on 
some  old  translation  of  the  seventh  history  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Belleforest's  '  Histoires  Tragiques.'  Belleforest  took  the  story,  as 
usual,  from  Bandello.      The  coniic  scenes  appear  to  have  been  entirely 

*  We  derive  our  particulars  from  Mr.  Collier's  valuable  '  Annals  of  the  Stage.' 
He  says — "  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  it  among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts 
in  the  Museum."  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  '  Disquisition  on  the  Tempest,'  says,  "  You 
may  remember  when,  in  1828,  I  called  your  attention,  at  the  British  Museum,  to 
the  discovery  which  I  had  then  made  in  the  Diary  of  Manningham,  that  '  Twelfth 
Night'  was  performed  in  1602,  before  the  benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple."  Mr. 
Hunter  subsequently  came  to  a  belief  that  the  *  Diary'  was  that  of  John  Manning- 
ham,  who  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1.597. 
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the  production  of  Shakspeare.^^  He  did  create,  then,  Sir  Andrew,  and 
Sir  Toby,  and  Malvolio,  and  the  Clown.  But  who  created  Viola,  and 
Olivia,  and  the  Duke?  They  were  made,  say  the  critics,  according  to  the 
recipe  of  Bandello  : — Item,  a  twin  brother  and  sister ;  item,  the  sister 
in  love,  and  becoming  a  page  in  the  service  of  him  she  loved ;  item, 
the  said  page  sent  as  a  messenger  to  the  lady  whom  her  master  loved ; 
item,  the  lady  falling  in  love  with  the  page ;  item,  the  lady  meeting 
with  the  twin-brother ;  item,  all  parties  happily  matched.  All  this 
will  be  found  at  great  length  in  Mrs.  Lenox's  '  Shakspeare  Illustrated,' 
accompanied  with  many  profound  remarks  upon  the  poet's  stupidity 
in  leaving  the  safe  track  of  the  novelist ;  which  remarks,  being  some- 
what antiquated,  may  be  passed  over.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  us  to 
republish  the  entire  story  of '  Apolonius  and  Silla,'  as  told  in  a  col- 
lection published  by  Bamaby  Rich,  "  containing  very  pleasant  dis- 
courses fit  for  a  peaceable  time,  gathered  together  for  the  only  de- 
light of  the  courteous  gentlewomen  of  England  and  Ireland."  The 
argument  of  Rich's  story  does  not  infer  any  great  resemblance  in  the 
plots  of  the  novel  and  the  drama : — "  Apolonius,  Duke,  having  spent 
a  year's  service  in  the  wars  against  the  Turk,  returning  homewards 
with  his  company  by  sea,  was  driven  by  force  of  weather  to  the  isle 
of  Cypres,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Pontus,  governor  of  the 
same  isle,  with  whom  Silla,  daughter  to  Pontus,  fell  so  strangely  in 
love,  that,  after  Apolonius  was  departed  to  Constantinople,  Silla,  with 
one  man,  followed,  and  coming  to  Constantinople  she  served  Apolo- 
nius in  the  habit  of  a  man,  and,  after  many  pretty  accidents  falling 
out,  she  was  known  to  Apolonius,  who  in  requital  of  her  love  married 
her."  But  in  the  "  many  pretty  accidents  "  we  find  a  clear  resem- 
blance between  the  poet  and  the  novelist ;  with  the  exception  that  the 
poet  has  thrown  his  own  exquisite  purity  of  imagination  over  the 
conduct  of  the  two  heroines,  and  that  the  novelist  is  not  at  all  solicit- 
ous about  this  matter. 

The  following  somewhat  long  extract,  which  includes  the  main 
points  of  resemblance,  will  furnish  a  very  adequate  notion  of  the  dif- 
ference between  a  dull  and  tedious  narration  and  a  drama  running 
over  with  imagination,  and  humour,  and  wit ; — in  which  the  highest 
poetry  is  welded  with  the  most  intense  fun  ;  and  we  are  made  to  feel 
that  the  loftiest  and  the  most  ludicrous  aspect  of  human  affairs  can 
only  be  adequately  presented  by  one  who  sees  the  whole  from  an 
eagle-height  to  which  ordinary  men  cannot  soar.  But  we  do  not  com- 
plain that  Bamaby  Rich  was  not  a  Shakspere : — 

"  And  now,  to  prevent  a  number  of  injuries  that  might  be  proffered  to  a  woman 
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that  was  left  in  her  case,  she  determhied  to  leave  her  own  apparel,  and  to  sort  her- 
self into  some  of  those  suits,  that,  being  taken  for  a  man,  she  might  pass  through 
the  country  in  the  better  safety;  and  as  she  changed  her  apparel  she  thought  it  like- 
wise convenient  to  change  her  name,  wherefore,  not  readily  happening  of  any  other, 
she  called  herself  Silvio,  by  the  name  of  her  own  brother,  whom  you  have  heard 
spoken  of  before. 

"  In  this  manner  she  travelled  to  Constantinople,  where  she  inquired  out  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Duke  Apolonius,  and,  thinking  herself  now  to  be  both  fit  and  able  to 
play  the  servingman,  she  presented  herself  to  the  Duke,  craving  his  service.  The 
Duke,  very  willing  to  give  succour  unto  strangers,  perceiving  him  to  be  a  proper 
smooth  young  man,  gave  him  entertainment.  Silla  thought  herself  now  more  than 
satisfied  for  all  the  casualties  that  had  happened  unto  her  in  her  journey,  that  she 
might  at  her  pleasure  take  but  the  view  of  the  Duke  Apolonius,  and  above  the  rest 
of  his  servants  was  very  diligent  and  attendant  upon  him,  the  which  the  Duke  per- 
ceiving, began  likewise  to  grow  into  good  liking  with  the  diligence  of  his  man,  and 
therefore  made  him  one  of  his  chamber  :  who  but  Silvio,  then,  was  most  near  about 
him,  in  helping  of  him  to  make  him  ready  in  a  morning  in  the  setting  of  his  rufls, 
in  the  keeping  of  his  chamber?  Silvio  pleased  liis  master  so  well,  that  above  all 
the  rest  of  his  servants  about  him  he  had  the  greatest  credit,  and  the  Duke  put  him 
most  in  trust. 

"  At  this  very  instant  there  was  remaining  in  the  city  a  noble  dame,  a  widow, 
whose  husband  was  but  lately  deceased,  one  of  the  noblest  men  that  were  in  the 
parts  of  Grecia,  who  left  his  lady  and  wife  large  possessions  and  great  livings.  This 
lady's  name  was  called  Julina,  who,  besides  the  abundance  of  her  wealth  and  the 
greatness  of  her  revenues,  had  likewise  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  dames  of  Constan- 
tinople for  her  beauty.  To  this  lady  Julina,  Apolonius  became  an  earnest  suitor, 
and,  according  to  the  manner  of  lovers,  besides  fair  words,  sorrowful  sighs,  and 
piteous  countenances,  there  must  be  sending  of  loving  letters,  chains,  bracelets, 
brooches,  rings,  tablets,  gems,  jewels,  and  presents  I  know  not  what ;  *  *  *  * 
Thus  Apolonius  was  so  busied  in  his  new  study,  that  I  warrant  you  thei'e  was  no 
man  that  could  challenge  him  for  playing  the  truant,  he  followed  his  profession 
with  so  good  a  will :  and  who  must  be  the  messenger  to  carry  the  tokens  and  love- 
letters  to  the  lady  Julina  but  Silvio  his  man?  in  him  the  Duke  reposed  his  only 
confidence,  to  go  between  him  and  his  lady. 

"  Now,  gentlewomen,  do  you  think  there  could  have  been  a  greater  torment  de- 
vised, wherewith  to  afflict  the  heart  of  Silla,  than  herself  to  be  made  the  instrument 
to  work  her  own  mishap,  and  to  play  the  attorney  in  a  cause  that  made  so  much 
against  herself?  But  Silla,  altogether  desirous  to  please  her  master,  cared  nothing 
at  all  to  offend  herself,  followed  his  business  with  so  good  a  will  as  if  it  had  been 
in  her  own  preferment. 

"Julina,  now  having  many  times  taken  the  gaze  of  this  young  youth  Silvio,  per- 
ceiving him  to  be  of  such  excellent  perfect  grace,  was  so  entangled  with  the  often 
sight  of  this  sweet  temptation,  that  she  fell  into  as  great  a  liking  with  the  man  as 
the  master  was  with  herself :  and  on  a  time,  Silvio  being  sent  from  his  master  with 
a  message  to  the  lady  Julina,  as  he  began  very  earnestly  to  solicit  in  his  master's 
behalf,  Julina,  interrupting  him  in  his  tale,  said,  Silvio,  it  is  enough  that  you 
have  said  for  your  master  ;  from  henceforth  either  speak  for  yourself,  or  say  nothing 
at  all.  *  *  *  * 

"  And  now  for  a  time  leaving  matters  depending  as  you  have  heard,  it  fell  out 
that  the  right  Silvio  indeed  (whom  you  have  heard  spoken  of  before,  the  brother  of 
Silla)  was  come  to  his  father's  court,  into  the  isle  of  Cypres,  where,  understanding 
that  his  sister  was  departed  in  manner  as  you  have  heard,  conjectured  that  the  very 
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occasion  did  proceed  of  some  liking  had  between  Pedro,  her  man  (that  was  missing 
with  her),  and  herself;  but  Silvio,  who  loved  his  sister  as  dearly  as  his  own  life, 
and  the  rather  for  that  she  was  his  natural  sister  both  by  father  and  mother ;  so  the 
one  of  them  was  so  like  the  other  in  countenance  and  favour  tliat  there  was  no  man 
able  to  discern  the  one  from  the  other  by  their  faces,  saving  by  their  apparel,  the 
one  being  a  man,  the  other  a  woman. 

"  Silvio  therefore  vowed  to  his  father  not  only  to  seek  out  his  sister  Silla,  but 
also  to  revenge  the  villany  which  he  conceived  in  Pedro  for  the  carrying  away  of  his 
sister;  and  thus  departing,  having  travelled  through  many  cities  and  towns  without 
hearing  any  manner  of  news  of  those  he  went  to  seek  for,  at  the  last  he  arrived  at 
Constantinople,  where,  as  he  was  walking  in  an  evening  for  his  own  recreation  on  a 
pleasant  green  parade  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  he  fortuned  to  meet  with  the 
lady  Julina,  who  likewise  had  been  abroad  to  take  the  air ;  and  as  she  suddenly 
cast  her  eyes  upon  Silvio,  thinking  him  to  be  her  old  acquaintance,  by  reason  they 
were  so  like  one  another,  as  you  have  heard  before,  said  unto  him,  I  pray  you,  let 
me  have  a  little  talk  with  you,  seeing  I  have  so  luckily  met  you  in  this  place. 

"  Silvio,  wondering  to  hear  himself  so  rightly  named,  being  but  a  stranger  not  of 
above  two  days'  continuance  in  the  city,  very  courteously  came  towards  her,  de- 
sirous to  hear  what  she  would  say." 

The  rest  may  be  imagined. 

Mr.  Collier  informs  us,  in  his  '  Farther  Particulars,'  that,  after 
vainly  searching  for  eight  years,  he  in  1 839  met  with  the  Italian  play 
of  the  '  Inganni,''  mentioned  in  the  barrister's  Diary.  This  play,  as 
Mr.  Collier  thinks,  was  known  to  Shakspere ;  and  certainly  there  is 
some  resemblance  between  its  plot  and  that  of  '  Twelfth  Night.'  The 
differences,  however,  are  so  considerable,  that  the  parallel  would 
scarcely  be  worth  following  out.  We  have  to  add  that  Mr.  Hunter 
mentions  that  he  has  traced,  in  an  Italian  play  called  the  ^Ingannati ' 
(not  the  '  Inganni'  of  Manningham),  the  foundation  of  the  serious 
part  of  '  Twelfth  Night.' 


The  comedy  of  '  Twelfth  Night '  is  amongst  the  most  perplexing  of 
Shakspere's  plays  to  the  sticklers  for  accuracy  of  costume.  The 
period  of  action  is  undefined.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Illyria,  whilst  the 
names  of  the  Dramatis  Personse  are  a  mixture  of  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  English.  The  best  mode  of  reconciling  the  discrepancies  arising 
from  so  many  conflicting  circumstances  appears  to  be  the  assump- 
tion, first,  that  Duke  or  Count  Orsino  (for  he  is  indifferently  so  enti- 
tled in  the  play)  is  a  Venetian  governor  of  that  portion  of  Dalmatia 
which  was  all  of  the  ancient  Illyria  remaining  under  the  dominion  of 
the  republic  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
that  his  attendants,  Valentine,  Curio,  &c.,  as  well  as  Olivia,  Malvolio, 
and  Maria,  are  also  Venetians ;  and,  secondly,  that  Sir  Toby  Belch 
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and  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  are  English  residents ;  the  former,  a 
maternal  uncle  to  Olivia — ^her  father,  a  Venetian  count,  having  mar- 
ried Sir  Toby's  sister.  If  this  be  allowed,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
we  can  perceive  in  the  play  to  prevent  it,  there  is  no  impropriety  in 
dressing  the  above-named  characters  in  the  Venetian  and  English 
costume  of  Shakspere's  own  time,  and  the  two  sea-captains  and 
Sebastian  in  the  very  picturesque  habits  of  "  Chimariot,  Illyrian,  and 
dark  Suliote."  Viola,  the  twin-sister  of  Sebastian,  might  therefore, 
by  assuming  the  national  male  dress,  be  more  readily  mistaken  for 
her  brother,  as  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  she  could  otherwise,  by 
accident,  light  upon  a  fac-simile  of  the  suit  he  appears  in ;  and  any 
manifest  difference,  either  in  form  or  colour,  would  tend  to  destroy 
the  illusion,  as  we  have  already  observed  in  the  case  of  the  two 
Dromios  and  their  masters  ('  Comedy  of  Errors').  We  leave  the 
decision,  however,  to  our  readers,  at  the  same  time  referring  those 
who  think  with  us  to  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  '  Othello,'  and  '  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  for  the  Venetian  and  English  costume  of  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  here  confining  our 
pictorial  illustration  to  the  dress  of  a  woman  of  Mitylene  (supposed 
the  Messalina  of  the  play)  from  the  '  Habiti  Antiche  e  Moderni'  of 
Caesare  Vecellio.  The  embroidered  jacket  and  greaves,  "  the  snowy 
camisa  and  the  shaggy  capote,"  of  the  Greek  captains,  have  become 
almost  as  familiar  to  our  sight  as  a  frock-coat,  Wellington  boots, 
and  trousers. 


Scene  I.] 
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ACT   I. 

SCENE  I. — Att  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Curio,  Lords ;  Musicians  attending. 
Duke.  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on, 
Give  me  excess  of  it ;  that,  surfeiting, 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 
That  strain  again ; — it  had  a  dying  fall : ' 
O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound  ^ 

°  Like  the  sweet  sound.     To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  well-known  text, 

"  O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south,"  the 

Vol.  III.  L 
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That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 

Stealing,  and  giving  odour. — Enough ;  no  more ; 

'T  is  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 

O  spirit  of  love,  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou ! 

That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 

Receiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there. 

Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe'er. 

But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price, 

the  restoration  of  the  word  sound,  which  is  the  reading  of  all  the  early  editions,  will 
at  first  appear  strange  and  startluig.  The  change  from  sound  to  south  was  made  by 
Pope.  But  let  us  consider  whether  Shakspere  was  most  likely  to  have  written 
sound  or  south,  which  involves  the  question  of  which  is  the  better  word.  Steevens 
tells  us  that  the  thought  might  have  been  borrowed  from  Sidney's  '  Arcadia,' 
Book  I.,  and  he  quotes  a  part  of  the  passage.  We  must  look,  however,  at  the  con- 
text. Sidney  writes,  "  Her  breath  is  more  sweet  than  a  gentle  south-west  wind, 
which  comes  creeping  over  flowery  fields  and  shadowed  waters  in  the  extreme  heat 
of  summer."  The  comparison  is  here  direct.  The  sweet  breath  of  Urania  is  more 
sweet  than  the  gentle  south-west  wind.  Sidney  adds,  "  and  yet  is  nothing,  com- 
pared to  the  honey-flowing  speech  that  breath  doth  carry."  The  music  of  the 
speech  is  not  here  compared  with  the  music  of  the  wind  ; — the  notion  of  fragrance 
is  alone  conveyed.  If  in  the  passage  of  the  text  we  read  south  instead  of  sound,  the 
conclusion  of  the  sentence,  "  Stealing  and  giving  odour,"  rests  upon  the  mind,  and 
the  comparison  becomes  an  indirect  one  between  the  harmony  of  the  dying  fall 
and  the  odour  of  the  breeze  that  had  passed  over  a  bank  of  violets.  Bacon  has  a 
beautiful  inversion  of  this  simile,  in  which  the  comparison  between  fragrance  and 
music  is  not  between  the  objects  themselves,  but  with  the  similar  mode  in  which 
music  and  fragrance  are  received  by  the  senses,  with  intervals.  "  And  because  the 
breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter  in  the  air  (where  it  comes  and  goes  like  the  warbling 
of  music)  than  in  the  hand,  therefore  nothing  is  more  fit  for  delight,"  &c.  (0/ 
Gardens.)  Milton  had  probably  the  passage  of  the  text  in  view  when  he  wrote, 
"  Now  gentle  gales, 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 

Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 

Those  balmy  spoils." 
The  image  in  Milton,  as  well  as  in  Shakspere,  combines  the  notion  of  sound  as  well 
as  fragrance.     In  Shakspere  "  the  sound  that  breathes " — the  soft  murmur  of  the 
breeze  playing  amidst  beds  of  flowers — is  put  first,  because  of  its  relation  to  the 
"  dying  fall"  of  the  exquisite  harmony ;  but  in  Milton  the  "  perfumes"  of  the 
"  gentle  gales"'  are  more  prominent  than  "  the  whisper,"' — because  the  image  is 
complete  in  itself,  unconnected  with  what  precedes.  Upon  the  whole,  we  should  feel 
inclined  not  to  disturb  the  usual  reading  of  south,  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance 
that  Shakspere  has  nowhere  else  made  the  south  an  odour-breathing  wind ;  his  other 
representations  are  directly  contrary.     In  '  As  You  Like  It,'  Rosalind  says, 
"  You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her 
JAVe  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ?" 

In  '  Romeo  and  Juliet'  we  have  the  '*  dew-dropping  south."  In  '  Cymbeline,'  "  The 
south-fog  rot  him."  We  prefer,  therefore,  putting  all  these  considerations  together, 
to  hold  to  the  original  text. 
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Even  in  a  minute  !  so  full  of  shapes  is  fancy. 
That  it  alone  is  high-fantastical. 

Cur.  "Will  you  go  hunt,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  What,  Curio  ? 

Cur.  The  hart. 

Duke.  Why,  so  I  do,  the  noblest  that  I  have  : 
O,  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
(Methought  she  purg'd  the  air  of  pestilence,)  "^ 
That  instant  was  I  turn'd  into  a  hart ; 
And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds^ 
E'er  since  pursue  me.^ — How  now  ?  what  news  from  her  ? 

Elder  Valentine. 

Val.  So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  be  admitted, 
But  from  her  handmaid  do  return  this  answer : 
The  element  itself,  till  seven  years  heat,'' 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view ; 
But,  like  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk. 
And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-ofiending  brine  :  all  this,  to  season  '^ 
A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  fresh 
And  lasting,  in  her  sad  remembrance. 

Duke.  O,  she  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame. 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother. 
How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  golden  shaft  "^ 

"  We  follow  a  punctuation  suggested  by  Capell.  He  calls  the  matter  of  the  line 
which  we  have  printed  in  parentheses  "  extraneous."  Of  this  we  are  not  sure.  The 
Duke  complains  that  when  he  first  saw  Olivia  he  was  "turn'd  into  a  hart ;"  but  he 
had  thought,  mistakingly,  that  she  "  purg'd  the  air  of  pestilence" — removed  those 
malignant  influences  from  the  air  which  caused  his  transformation.  In  this  sense 
"  pestilence"  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  "  taking  airs"  of  Lear.  Whether  this  be 
the  sense  or  not,  the  line  is  decidedly  parenthetical. 
^  Heat — heated. 

■=  Season.   This  metaphor  is  repeated  several  times  by  our  poet :  the  hrine  seasons, 
preserves,  a  brother's  dead  \o\e  fresh.     So  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet :' — 
"  Jesu  Maria !  What  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  wash'd  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline  ! 
How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste 
To  season  love." 
•*  The  rich  golden  shaft.     The  Cupid  of  the  ancient  mythology  was  armed  (aa 
Sidney  notices)  with 

"  But  arrows  two,  and  tipp'd  with  gold  or  lead."  The 
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Hath  kill'd  the  flock  of  all  affections  else 

That  live  in  her  !  when  liver,  brain,  and  heart. 

Those  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied,  and  fiU'd, 

(Her  sweet  perfections,*)  with  one  self  king!  ** — 

Away  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers ; 

Love-thoughts  lie  rich,  when  canopied  with  bowers.  [Exeunt. 

,       ^  SCENE  11.— The  Sea-coast 

Enter  Viola,  Captain,  and  SaUors. 

Vto.  What  country,  friends,  is  this  ? 

Cap.  This  is  lUyria,  lady.*' 

The  opposite  eifects  of  these  weapons  are  described  in  Ovid  (' Metamorph.'),  and 
Shakspere  might  have  read  the  passage  in  Golding's  translation  :  — 

"  That  causeth  love  is  all  of  gold  with  point  full  sharp  and  bright : 
That  chaseth  love  is  blunt,  whose  steel  with  leaden  head  is  dight."' 

^  Her  sweet  perfections.  Steevens  thus  explains  this  passage  : — "  Liver,  brain, 
and  heart,  are  admitted  in  poetry  as  the  residence  of  passions,  judgment,  and  senti- 
ments. These  are  what  Shakspeare  calls  '  her  sweet  perfections.'  "  This  is  doubt- 
less a  mistaken  interprelation.  The  phrase  ought  probably  to  be  "  her  sweet  per- 
fection.'" The  filling  of  the  "  sovereign  thrones"  with  "  one  self  king"'  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  Olivia's  merits, — according  to  the  ancient  doctrine  that  a  woman  was  not 
complete  till  her  union  with  a  "self  king."  In  Lord  Berners'  translation  of  Frois- 
sart  there  is  a  sentence  which  glances  at  the  same  opinion.  The  rich  Berthault  of 
Malines  is  desirous  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  noble  Earl  of  Queries ;  and  he 
thus  communes  with  himself: — "Howbeit,  I  will  answer  these  messengers  that 
their  coming  pleaseth  me  greatly,  and  that  my  daughter  should  be  happy  if  she 
might  come  to  so  great  a  perfection  as  to  be  conjoined  in  marriage  with  the  Earl  of 
Guerles." 

^  Self  king.  So  the  first  folio  ;  the  second,  self -same  king.  Steevens  adopts  this, 
because  in  his  notion  the  metre  is  improved  by  the  introduction  of  same  ;  Malone, 
who  rejects  it,  maintains,  however,  that  se^-king  means  self-same  king.  We  doubt 
this  ;  believing  that  the  poet  meant  kirig  of  herself.  As  to  Steevens's  thousand  and 
one  corrections  of  Shakspere's  metre,  it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  a  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  Coleridge.  In  quoting  these  lines  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, — 
"  I  'd  have  a  state  of  wit  convok'd,  which  hath 
A  power  to  take  up  on  common  faith," — 
he  says,  "  This  is  an  instance  of  that  modifying  of  quantity  by  emphasis,  without 
which  our  elder  poets  cannot  be  scanned."  And  he  adds,  "  Quantity,  an  almost 
iron  law  with  the  Greeks,  is  in  English  rather  a  subject  for  a  peculiarly  fine  ear, 
than  any  law  or  even  rule ;  but  then,  instead  of  it,  we  have,  first,  accent ;  secondly, 
emphasis ;  and,  lastly,  retardation,  and  acceleration,  of  the  times  of  syllables,  ac- 
cording to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  the  passion  that  accompanies  them,  and  even 
the  character  of  the  person  that  uses  them." — ('  Literary  Remains,'  vol.  ii., 
p.  290.) 

<=  This  is  Illyria,  lady.  So  the  original.  We  ordinarily  find  the  text  without 
this  is, — the  work  of  the  metre-tinkers. 
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Vio.  And  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria  ? 
My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium. 
Perchance  he  is  not  drown'd  : — What  think  you,  sailors  ? 

Cap.  It  is  perchance  that  you  yourself  were  sav'd. 

Vio.  O  my  poor  brother  !  and  so,  perchance,  may  he  be. 

Cap.  True,  madam ;  and,  to  comfort  you  with  chance, 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split, 
When  you,  and  those  poor  number*  sav'd  with  you. 
Hung  on  our  driving  boat,  I  saw  your  brother. 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
(Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice) 
To  a  strong  mast,  that  liv'd  upon  the  sea ; 
Where,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves, 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Vio.  For  saying  so,  there 's  gold : 

Mine  own  escape  unfoldeth  to  my  hope. 
Whereto  thy  speech  serves  for  authority. 
The  like  of  him.     Know'st  thou  this  country  ? 

Cap.  Ay,  madam,  well ;  for  I  was  bred  and  born. 
Not  three  hours'  travel  from  this  very  place. 

Vio .  Who  governs  here  ? 

Cap.  A  noble  duke,  in  nature  as  in  name. 

Vio.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Cap.  Orsino. 

Vio.  Orsino !     I  have  heard  my  father  name  him  : 
He  was  a  bachelor  then. 

Cap.  And  so  is  now,  or  was  so  very  late  : 
For  but  a  month  ago  I  went  from  hence ; 
And  then  't  was  fresh  in  murmur,  (as,  you  know. 
What  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of,) 
That  he  did  seek  the  love  of  fair  Olivia.'' 


"  Those  poor  number.  So  the  original.  The  ordinary  reading  is  that  poor 
tiumber. 

^  We  request  the  reader  to  look  particularly  at  this  part  of  the  dialogue,  begin- 
ning "  Who  governs  here  ?"  Is  it  not  strictly  metrical,  and  do  not  the  three  or 
four  short  lines  that  are  thrown  in  render  the  question  and  answer  rapid  and 
sjjirited?     It  is  printed  here  exactly  as  in  the  original.     But  the  passage  has  been 
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Vio.  What's  she? 

Cap.  A  virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a  count 
That  died  some  twelvemonth  since  ;  then  leaving  her 
In  the  protection  of  his  son,  her  brother. 
Who  shortly  also  died :  for  whose  dear  love. 
They  say,  she  hath  abjur'd  the  sight 
And  company  of  men.^ 

Vio.  O,  that  I  serv'd  that  lady  : 

And  might  not  be  deliver'd  to  the  world. 
Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow 
What  my  estate  is. 

Cap.  That  were  hard  to  compass ; 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit. 
No,  not  the  duke's. 

Vio.  There  is  a  fair  behaviour  in  thee,  captain  ; 
And  though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character. 
I  prithee^  and  I  '11  pay  thee  bounteously. 
Conceal  me  what  I  am ;  and  be  my  aid 
For  such  disguise  as,  haply,  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent.     I  'U  serve  this  duke ; 

jammed  into  the  Procrustean  bed  of  Steevens,  and  in  all  popular  editions  is  turned 
out  as  follows : — 

"  Cap.  A  noble  duke,  in  nature, 

As  in  his  name. 

Fto.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Cap.  Orsino. 

f^io.  Orsino  !  I  have  heard  my  father  name  him  : 
He  was  a  bachelor  then. 

Cap.  And  so  is  now, 

Or  was  so  very  late :   for  but  a  month 
Ago  I  went  from  hence ;  and  then  't  was  fresh 
In  murmur,  (as,  you  know,  what  great  ones  do, 
The  less  will  prattle  of,)  that  he  did  seek 
The  love  of  fair  Olivia. 

Fio.  What's  she?"' 

"  The  change  which  has  been  here  made  by  Hanmer  is  perhaps  judicious.  But 
we  are  unwilling  to  follow  any  alteration  of  the  text,  except  under  a  very  strong 
necessity.  The  words  sight  and  company  are  transposed  by  the  modem  editors, 
after  Hanmer. 
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Thou  shalt  present  me  as  an  eunuch,  to  him, 
It  may  be  worth  thy  pains  ;  for  I  can  sing, 
And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music, 
That  will  allow  me  very  worth  his  service. 
What  else  may  hap,  to  time  I  will  commit ; 
Only  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit. 

Cap.  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute  I  '11  be  ; 
"When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see ! 

Vio.  I  thank  thee  :  Lead  me  on.  [Exeunt- 

SCENE  lll.-^A  Room  in  Olivia'*  House. 

Enter  >S^r'ToBY  Belch  and  Maria. 

Sir  To.  What  a  plague  means  my  niece,  to  take  the  death 
of  her  brother  thus  ?     I  am  sure  care  's  an  enemy  to  life. 

Mar.  By  my  troth,  sir  Toby,  you  must  come  in  earlier 
o'  nights ;  your  cousin,  my  lady,  takes  great  exceptions  to 
your  ill  hours. 

Sir  To.  Why,  let  her  except  before  excepted. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  you  must  confine  yourself  within  the  modest 
limits  of  order. 

Sir  To.  Confine  ?  I  '11  confine  myself  no  finer  than  I  am  : 
these  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in,  and  so  be  these 
boots  too  ;  an  they  be  not,  let  them  hang  themselves  in  their 
own  straps. 

Mar.  That  quaffing  and  drinking  will  undo  you :  I  heard 
my  lady  talk  of  it  yesterday ;  and  of  a  foolish  knight,  that 
you  brought  in  one  night  here,  to  be  her  wooer. 

Sir  To.  Who  ?  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  he. 

Sir  To.  He  's  as  tall*  a  man  as  any  's  in  Illyria. 

Mar.  What 's  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Sir  To.  Why,  he  has  three  thousand  ducats  a  year. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  he  '11  have  but  a  year  in  all  these  ducats  ; 
he  's  a  very  fool,  and  a  prodigal. 

Sir  To.  Fie,  that  you'll  say  so!  he  plays  o'  the  viol-de- 
gamboys,^  and  speaks  three  or  four  languages  word  for  word 
without  book,  and  hath  all  the  good  gifts  of  nature. 

*  Tall — stout — bold. 
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Mar.  He  hath,  indeed,  almost  natural :  for  besides  that 
he 's  a  fool,  he 's  a  great  quarreller  ;  and  but  that  he  hath  the 
gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the  gust  he  hath  in  quarrelling,  'tis 
thought  among  the  prudent  he  would  quickly  have  the  gift  of 
a  grave. 

Sir  To.  By  this  hand,  they  are  scoundrels  and  subtractors 
that  say  so  of  him.     "Who  are  they  ? 

Mar.  They  that  add,  moreover,  he 's  drunk  nightly  in  your 
company. 

Sir  To.  With  drinking  healths  to  my  niece  :  I  '11  drink  to 
her  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage  in  my  throat,  and  drink  in 
Illyria.  He 's  a  coward,  and  a  coystril,  that  will  not  drink  to 
my  niece  till  his  brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a  parish- top.* 
What,  wench  ?  Castiliano-vulgo ;  *  for  here  comes  sir  Andrew 
Ague-face. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

Sir  And.  Sir  Toby  Belch !  how  now,  sir  Toby  Belch ! 

Sir  To.  Sweet  sir  Andrew  ! 

Sir  And.  Bless  you,  fair  shrew. 

Mar.  And  you  too,  sir. 

Sir  To.  Accost,  sir  Andrew,  accost. 

aS^V  And.  What 's  that  ? 

Sir  To.  My  niece's  chambermaid. 

Sir  And.  Good  mistress  Accost,  I  desire  better  acquaintance. 

Mar.  My  name  is  Mary,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Good  mistress  Mary  Accost, — 

Sir  To.  You  mistake,  knight;  accost  is,  front  her,  board 
her,''  woo  her,  assail  her. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  I  would  not  undertake  her  in  this 
company.     Is  that  the  meaning  of  accost  ? 

Mar.  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen. 

Sir  To.  An  thou  let  part  so,  sir  Andrew,  'would  thou 
mightst  never  draw  sword  again. 

Sir  And.  An  you  part  so,  mistress,  I  would  I  might  never 
draw  sword  again.  Fair  lady,  do  you  think  you  have  fools 
in  hand  ? 

»  Warburton  refines  upon  this  phrsise  of  the  knight,  and  would  read  Castiliano 
volto — "  put  on  your  Castilian  countenance;  that  is,  your  grave,  solemn  looks." 
*•  Board  her — address  her. 
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Mar.  Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  the  hand. 
Sir  And.  Marry,  but  you  shall  have  ;  and  here 's  my  hand. 
Mar.  Now,  sir,  thought  is  free  :  I  pray  you,  bring  your 
\-'    hand  to  the  buttery-bar,  and  let  it  drink. 
/  Sir  And.  "Wherefore,  sweetheart?  what 's  your  metaphor  ? 

X  ;  Mar.  It 's  dry,  sir. 

0  I  Sir  And.  Why,  I  think  so  ;  I  am  not  such  an  ass  but  I  can 

(      keep  my  hand  dry.     But  what 's  your  jest  ? 
I  Mar.  A  dry  jest,  sir. 

^.  Sir  And.  Are  you  full  of  them  ? 

\         Mar.  Ay,  sir ;  I  have  them  at  my  fingers'  ends  :  marry, 
\  now  I  let  go  your  hand  I  am  barren.  \_Exit  Maria. 

^  Sir  To.  O  knight,  thou  lack'st  a  cup  of  canary :  When  did 
I  see  thee  so  put  down  ? 

Sir  And.  Never  in  your  life,  I  think ;  unless  you  see  ca- 
nary put  me  down  :  Methinks  sometimes  I  have  no  more  wit 
than  a  Christian,  or  an  ordinary  man  has  :  but  I  am  a  great 
eater  of  beef,  and  I  believe  that  does  harm  to  my  wit. 
Sir  To.  No  question. 

Sir  And.  An  I  thought  that,  I  'd  forswear  it.  I  '11  ride 
home  to-morrow,  sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  Pourquoy,  my  dear  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  What  is  pourquoy  ?  do  or  not  do  ?  I  would  I  had 
bestowed  that  time  in  the   tongues  that  I  have  in  fencing, 
dancing,  and  bear-baiting :  O,  had  I  but  followed  the  arts  ! 
Sir  To.  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent  head  of  hair. 
Sir  And.  Why,  would  that  have  mended  my  hair  ? 
Sir  To.  Past  question;  for  thou  see'st  it  will  not  curl  by 
nature.* 

Sir  And.  But  it  becomes  me  well  enough,  does  't  not  ? 
Sir  To.  Excellent ;  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff ;  and  I 
hope  to  see  a  housewife  take  thee  between  her  legs,  and  spin 
it  off. 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  I  '11  home  to-morrow,  sir  Toby ;  your 
niece  will  not  be  seen ;  or,  if  she  be,  it 's  four  to  one  she  '11 
none  of  me  :  the  count  himself,  here  hard  by,  woos  her. 

Sir  To.  She  '11  none  o'  the  count ;  she  '11  not  match  above 

*  Curl  by  imture.     This  is  a  very  liappy  correction  by  Theohald.     The  original 
reads,  cool  my  nature. 
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her  degree,  neither  in  estate,  years,  nor  wit ;  I  have  heard 
her  swear  it.     Tut,  there  's  life  in 't,  man. 

Sir  And.  I  '11  stay  a  month  longer.  I  am  a  fellow  o'  the 
strangest  mind  i'  the  world ;  I  delight  in  masques  and  revels 
sometimes  altogether. 

Sir  To.  Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshaws,  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  As  any  man  in  Illyria,  whatsoever  he  be,  under 
the  degree  of  my  betters  ;  and  yet  I  will  not  compare  with  an 
old  man. 

Sir  To,  "What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard,  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  Taith,  I  can  cut  a  caper. 

Sir  To.  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to 't. 

Sir  And.  And,  I  think,  I  have  the  back-trick,  simply  as 
strong  as  any  man  in  lUyria. 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid  ?  wherefore  have 
these  gifts  a  curtain  before  them  ?  are  they  like  to  take  dust, 
like  mistress  Mall's  picture  ? '  why  dost  thou  not  go  to  church 
in  a  galliard,  and  come  home  in  a  coranto  ?  My  very  walk 
should  be  a  jig ;  I  would  not  so  much  as  make  water  but  in  a 
sink-a-pace.^  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  is  it  a  world  to  hide 
virtues  in  ?  I  did  think,  by  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy 
leg  it  was  formed  under  the  star  of  a  galliard. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  't  is  strong,  and  it  does  indifferent  well  in  a 
damask-coloured  stock.*     Shall  we  set  a.bout  some  revels? 

Sir  To.  What  shall  we  do  else  ?  ^5V^ere  we  not  born  under^ 
Taurus  ?  v 

Sir  And.  Taurus  ?  that 's  sides  and  heart. 

Sir  To.  No,  sir ;  it  is  legs  and  thighs.  Let  me  see  thee 
caper  :  ha !  higher  :  ha,  ha ! — excellent !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Boom  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Valentine,  and  Viola  in  mans  attire. 
Vol.  If  the  duke  continue  these  favours  towards  you,  Ce- 

»  Damask-cohured  stock.  Stock  is  stocking.  In  the  original  we  find  dam'd 
coloured.  Pope  changed  this  to  ^awe-coloured.  We  have  ventured  to  read  rfa- 
»wa«A- coloured ;  for  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  word  damask  were  written  as  pronounced 
rapidly,  dam'sk,  it  might  easily  be  misprinted  dam'd.  In  Drayton  we  have  "  the 
damask-coloured  dove."     Tlie  name  of  the  colour  is  derived  from  Ihe  damask  rose. 
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sario,  you  are  like  to  be  much  advanced ;  he  hath  known  you 
but  three  days,  and  already  you  are  no  stranger. 

Vio.  You  either  fear  his  humour,  or  my  negligence,  that 
you  call  in  question  the  continuance  of  his  love :  Is  he  in- 
constant, sir,  in  his  favours  ? 
i.-^J.-^'K  Vol.  No,  believe  me. 

Matev  Duke,  Curio,  and  Attendants. 

Vio.  I  thank  you.     Here  comes  the  count. 

Duke.  Who  saw  Cesario,  ho  ? 

Vio.  On  your  attendance,  my  lord  ;  here. 

Duke.  Stand  you  awhile  aloof. — Cesario, 
Thou  know'st  no  less  but  all  \  I  have  unclasp'd 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul : 
Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto  her  ; 
Be  not  denied  access,  stand  at  her  doors. 
And  tell  them,  there  thy  fixed  foot  shall  grow. 
Till  thou  have  audience. 

Vio.  Sure,  my  noble  lord. 

If  she  be  so  abandon'd  to  her  sorrow 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me. 

Duke.  Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds. 
Rather  than  make  unprofited  return. 

Vio.  Say,  I  do  speak  with  her,  my  lord :  What  then  ? 

Duke.  O,  then  unfold  the  passion  of  my  love ; 
Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith : 
It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes ; 
She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth. 
Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  aspect. 

Vio.  I  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Dear  lad,  believe  it ; 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years 
That  say,  thou  art  a  man :  Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious ;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound. 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part. 
I  know  thy  constellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  affair  : — Some  four,  or  five,  attend  him ; 
All,  if  you  win ;  for  I  myself  am  best 
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When  least  in  company : — Prosper  well  in  this. 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord. 
To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Vio.  I  '11  do  my  best 

To  woo  your  lady  :  yet,  [aside]  a  barful  strife  ! 
Whoe'er  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife.  [Mceunt. 

SCENE  Y.—A  Boom  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Maria  and  Clown. 

Mar.  Nay,  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast  been,  or  I  wiU 
not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a  bristle  may  enter,  in  way  of 
thy  excuse  :  my  lady  will  hang  thee  for  thy  absence. 

Clo.  Let  her  hang  me  :  he  that  is  well  hanged  in  this  world 
needs  to  fear  no  colours." 

Mar.  Make  that  good. 

Clo.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Mar.  A  good  lenten  answer :  I  can  tell  thee  where  that 
saying  was  born,  of,  I  fear  no  colours. 

Clo.  Where,  good  mistress  Mary  ? 

Mar.  In  the  wars ;  and  that  may  you  be  bold  to  say  in  your 
foolery. 

do.  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom  that  have  it ;  and  those 
that  are  fools  let  them  use  their  talents. 

Mar.  Yet  you  will  be  hanged,  for  being  so  long  absent ; 
or,  to  be  turned  away :  is  not  that  as  good  as  a  hanging  to 
you? 

Clo.  Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  marriage ;  and, 
for  turning  away,  let  summer  bear  it  out.*^ 

Mar.  You  are  resolute,  then  ? 

Clo.  Not  so,  neither ;  but  I  am  resolved  on  two  points. 

Mar.  That  if  one  break  the  other  will  hold;  or,  if  both 
break  your  gaskins  fall.'-" 

^  Fear  no  colours.  Maria  explains  the  saying  in  one  way — it  was  bom  in  the 
wars, — referring  to  the  colours  of  an  enemy.  It  probably  meant,  I  fear  no  decep- 
tions. Holofemes  says,  "  I  do  fear  colourable  colours."  ('  Love's  Labour  's  Lost,' 
Act  IV.,  Scene  2.) 

''  One  Doctor  Letherland  proposed  to  read,  "  for  turning  of  whey.""  This  is  an 
amusing  specimen  of  conjectural  criticism. 

<^  Our  readers  will  remember,  "  their  points  being  broken,  down  fell  their  hose.'' 
('Henry  IV.,  Part  I.') 
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r         Clo.  Apt,  in  good  faith ;  very  apt !     Well,  go  thy  way  ;  if 
ly^'     sir  Toby  would  leave  drinking,  thou  wert  as  witty  a  piece  of 
^^  Eve's  flesh  as  any  in  lUyria. 

A  2^  Mar.  Peace,  you  rogue,  no  more  o'  that ;  here  conies  my 
'^        lady :  make  your  excuse  wisely,  you  were  best.  [_Exit. 
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Enter  Olivia,  and  ^SIal^olio 

Clo.  Wit,  and  't  be  thy  wUl,  put  me  into  good  fooling  ! 
Those  wits  that  think  they  have  thee  do  very  oft  prove  fools  ; 
and  I,  that  am  sure  I  lack  thee,  may  pass  for  a  wise  man : 
A^^'For  what  says  Quinapalus  ?  Better  a  witty  fool,  than  a  fool- 
ish wit. — God  bless  thee,  lady ! 

Oli.  Take  the  fool  away. 

Clo.  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows  ?     Take  away  the  lady. 

Oli.  Go  to,  you  're  a  dry  fool ;  1 11  no  more  of  you :  be- 
sides, you  grow  dishonest.  ^ 

Clo.  Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and  good  counsel  will 
amend :  for  give  the  dry  fool  drink, — then  is  the  fool  not  dry ; 
bid  the  dishonest  man  mend  himself, -pif  he  mend,  he  is  no 
longer  dishonest ;  if  he  cannot,  let  the  botcher  mend  him : 
Anything  that 's  mended  is  but  patched  :  virtue  that  trans- 
gresses is  but  patched  with  sin ;  and  sin  that  amends  is  but 
patched  with  virtue  :  If  that  this  simple  syllogism  will  serve, 
so ;  if  it  will  not,  What  remedy  ?  As  there  is  no  true  cuckold 
but  calamity,  so  beauty 's  a  flower  : — the  lady  bade  take  away 
the  fool ;  therefore,  I  say  again,  take  her  away. 

Oli.  Sir,  I  bade  them  take  away  you.      . 

Clo.  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree !— (Lady,  Cucullus  non 
facit  monachum  ;  that 's  as  much  to  say  as,  I  wear  not  motley 
in  my  brain.S  Good  madonna,  give  me  leave  to  prove  you  a 
fool. 

Oli.  Can  you  do  it  ? 

Clo.  Dexterously,  good  madonna. 

Oli.  Make  your  proof 

Clo.  I  must  catechize  you  for  it,  madonna  :  Good  my  mouse 
of  virtue,  answer  me. 

Oli.  Well,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness,  I  '11  'bide  your 
proof. 

Clo.  Good  madonna,  why  mourn'st  thou  ? 
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on.  Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 

Clo.  I  think  his  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 

OU.  I  know  his  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool. 

Clo.  The  more  fool,  madonna,  to  mourn  for  your  brother's 
soul  being  in  heaven. — Take  away  the  fool,  gentlemen. 

on.  What  think  you  of  this  fool,  Malvolio  ?  doth  he  not 
mend  ? 

Mai.  Yes ;  and  shall  do,  till  the  pangs  of  death  shake 
him:  Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever  make  the 
better  fool. 

Clo.  God  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmity,  for  the  better 
increasing  your  folly !  Sir  Toby  will  be  sworn  that  I  am  no 
fox  ;  but  he  will  not  pass  his  word  for  twopence  that  you  are 
no  fool. 

on.  How  say  you  to  that,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  I  marvel  your  ladyship  takes  delight  in  such  a  barren 
rascal :  I  saw  him  put  down  the  other  day  with  an  ordinary 
fool,  that  has  no  more  brain  than  a  stone.  Look  you  now, 
he  's  out  of  his  guard  already ;  unless  you  laugh  and  minister 
occasion  to  him,  he  is  gagged.  I  protest  I  take  these  wise 
men,  that  crow  so  at  these  set  kind  of  fools,  no  better  than 
the  fools'  zanies. 

OU,  O,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and  taste  with 
a  distempered  appetite.  To  be  generous,  guiltless,  and  of  free 
disposition,  is  to  take  those  things  for  bird-bolts  that  you  deem 
cannon-bullets  :  There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though 
he  do  nothing  but  rail ;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known  discreet 
man,  though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove. 

Clo.  Now  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing,*  for  thou 
speakest  well  of  fools ! 

Re-enter  Makia. 

Mar.  Madam,  there  is  at  the  gate  a  young  gentleman  much 
desires  to  speak  with  you. 

OK.  From  the  count  Orsino,  is  it  ? 

*  lueasing — falsehood.  Johnson  interprets  the  passage,  "  May  Mercury  teach 
thee  to  lie,  since  thou  liest  in  favour  of  fools."  Is  it  not  rather, — since  thou  speakest 
the  truth  of  fools  (which  is  not  profitable),  may  Mercury  give  thee  the  advan- 
tageous gift  of  lying. 
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Mar.  I  know  not,  madam  ;  't  is  a  fair  young  man,  and  well 
attended. 

Oli.  Who  of  my  people  hold  him  in  delay  ? 

Mar.  Sir  Toby,  madam,  your  kinsman. 

Oli.  Fetch  him  off,  I  pray  you;  he  speaks  nothing  but 
madman  :  Fie  on  him  !  \Exit  Maria.]  Go  you,  Malvolio  :  if 
it  be  a  suit  from  the  count,  I  am  sick,  or  not  at  home ;  what 
you  will,  to  dismiss  it.  \Exit  Malvolio.]  Now  you  see,  sir, 
how  your  fooling  grows  old,  and  people  dislike  it. 

Clo.  Thou  hast  spoke  for  us,  madonna,  as  if  thy  eldest  son 
should  be  a  fool ;  whose  skull  Jove  cram  with  brains  !  for 
here  he  comes,  one  of  thy  kin,  has  a  most  weak  pia  mater. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch. 

Oli.  By  mine  honour,  half  drunk. — What  is  he  at  the  gate, 
cousin  ? 

Sir  To.  A  gentleman. 

Oli.  A  gentleman  ?  what  gentleman  ? 

Sir  To.  'Tis  a  gentleman  here — A  plague  o'  these  pickle- 
herrings  ! — How  now,  sot  ? 

Clo.  Good  sir  Toby^ — 

Oli.  Cousin,  cousin,  how  have  you  come  so  early  by  this 
lethargy  ? 

Sir  To.  Lechery  !  I  defy  lechery :  There  's  one  at  the  gate. 

Oli.  Ay,  marry  ;  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  To.  Let  him  be  the  devil,  an  he  will,  I  care  not :  give 
me  faith,  say  L     Well,  it's  all  one.  [Exit. 

Oli.  What 's  a  drunken  man  like,  fool  ? 

Clo.  Like  a  drowned  man,  a  fool,  and  a  madman  :  one 
draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool ;  the  second  mads  him ; 
and  a  third  drowns  him. 

Oli.  Go  thou  and  seek  the  crowner,  and  let  him  sit  o'  my 
coz  j  for  he 's  in  the  third  degree  of  drink,  he  's  drowned :  go, 
look  after  him. 

Clo.  He  is  but  mad  yet,  madonna ;  and  the  fool  shall  look 
to  the  madman.  [Exit  Clown. 

Re-enter  Malvolio. 
Mai.  Madam,  yond  young  fellow  swears  he  will  speak  with 
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you.  I  told  him  you  were  sick  ;  he  takes  on  him  to  under- 
stand so  much,  and  therefore  comes  to  speak  with  you :  I  told 
him  you  were  asleep ;  he  seems  to  have  a  foreknowledge  of 
that  too,  and  therefore  comes  to  speak  with  you.  What  is  to 
be  said  to  him,  lady  ?  he  's  fortified  against  any  denial. 

on.  Tell  him  he  shall  not  speak  with  me. 

Mai.  He  has  been  told  so  ;  and  he  says,  he  '11  stand  at  your 
door  like  a  sheriiF's  post,'^  and  be  the  supporter  of  a  bench, 
but  he  '11  speak  with  you. 

OK.  What  kind  of  man  is  he  ? 

Mai.  Why,  of  mankind. 

OIL  What  manner  of  man  ? 

Mai.  Of  very  ill  manner  ;  he  '11  speak  with  you,  will  you, 
or  no. 

on.  Of  what  personage,  and  years,  is  he  ? 

Mai.  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough  for 
a  boy ;  as  a  squash  is  before  't  is  a  peascod,  or  a  codling  when 
't  is  almost  an  apple :  't  is  with  him  in  standing  water,  be- 
tween boy  and  man.  He  is  very  well  favoured,  and  he  speaks 
very  shrewishly;  one  would  think  his  mother's  milk  were 
scarce  out  of  him. 

OK.  Let  him  approach :  Call  in  my  gentlewoman. 

Mai.  Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.  \_Exit. 

Re-enter  Maria. 

OK.  Give  me  my  veil :  come,  throw  it  o'er  my  face. 
We  '11  once  more  hear  Orsino's  embassy. 

Enter  Viola. 

Vio.  The  honourable  lady  of  the  house,  which  is  she? 

Oli.  Speak  to  me,  I  shall  answer  for  her :  Your  will  ? 

Vio.  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable  beauty,  I 
pray  you  tell  me  if  this  be  the  lady  of  the  house,  for  I  never 
saw  her  :  I  would  be  loth  to  cast  away  my  speech ;  for,  be- 
sides that  it  is  excellently  well  penned,  I  have  taken  great 
pains  to  con  it.  Good  beauties,  let  me  sustain  no  scorn ;  I 
am  very  comptible,*  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage. 

Oli.  Whence  came  you,  sir  ? 

*  Comptible — accountable — ready  to  submit. 
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Vto.  I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  studied,  and  that 
question 's  out  of  my  part.  Good  gentle  one,  give  me  modest 
assurance  if  you  be  the  lady  of  the  house,  that  I  may  proceed 
in  my  speech. 

on.  Are  you  a  comedian? 

Vto.  No,  my  profound  heart ;  and  yet,  by  the  very  fangs 
of  malice  I  swear  I  am  not  that  I  play.  Are  you  the  lady  of 
the  house? 

Olt.  If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 

Vto.  Most  certain,  if  you  are  she  you  do  usurp  yourself; 
for  what  is  yours  to  bestow  is  not  yours  to  reserve.  But  this 
is  from  my  commission :  I  will  on  with  my  speech  in  your 
praise,  and  then  show  you  the  heart  of  my  message. 

Oli.  Come  to  what  is  important  in 't :  I  forgive  you  the 
praise. 

Via.  Alas,  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it,  and  't  is  poetical. 

OU.  It  is  the  more  hke  to  be  feigned ;  I  pray  you,  keep 
it  in.  I  heard  you  were  saucy  at  my  gates ;  and  allowed 
your  approach,  rather  to  wonder  at  you  than  to  hear  you.  If 
you  be  not  mad/  be  gone ;  if  you  have  reason,  be  brief :  't  is 
not  that  time  of  moon  with  me  to  make  one  in  so  skipping  a 
dialogue. 

Mar.  Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir  ?  here  lies  your  way. 

Vio.  No,  good  swabber ;  I  am  to  hull  here  a  little  longer. 
— Some  mollification  for  your  giant,  sweet  lady. 

Oli.  Tell  me  your  mind.'' 

Vto.  I  am  a  messenger. 

Oli.  Sure,  you  have  some  hideous  matter  to  deliver,  when 
the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful.     Speak  your  office. 

Vio.  It  alone  concerns  your  ear.  I  bring  no  overture  of 
war,  no  taxation  of  homage ;  I  hold  the  olive  in  my  hand : 
my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as  matter. 

Oli.  Yet  you  began  rudely.  What  are  you  ?  what  would 
you? 

Vio.  The  rudeness  that  hath  appeared  in  me,  have  I  learned 
from  my  entertainment.     What  I  am,  and  what  I  would,  are 

"  Some  would  read,  "  if  you  be  mad.''' 

^  This  forms  part  of  Viola's  speech,  in  the  original ;  where  "  tell  me  your  mind, 
I  am  a  messenger,''  runs  on,  after  "  sweet  lady." 
Vol.  III.  M 
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as  secret  as   maidenhead :    to   your   ears,  divinity ;    to  any 
other's,  profanation. 

on.  Give  us  the  place  alone :  we  will  hear  this  divinity. 
\^Exit  Maria.]    Now,  sir,  what  is  your  text  ? 

Vio.  Most  sweet  lady, — 

Oli.  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be  said  of  it. 
Where  lies  your  text  ? 

Vio.  In  Orsino's  bosom. 

Oli.  In  his  bosom?     In  what  chapter  of  his  bosom  ? 

Vio.  To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first  of  his  heart. 

OK.  O,  I  have  read  it ;  it  is  heresy.  Have  you  no  more 
to  say  ? 

Vio.  Good  madam,  let  me  see  your  face. 

Oli.  Have  you  any  commission  from  your  lord  to  negotiate 
with  my  face  ?  you  are  now  out  of  your  text :  but  we  will 
draw  the  curtain,  and  show  you  the  picture.  [  Unveiling.]^ 
Look  you,  sir,  such  a  one  I  was  this  present :  *  Is  't  not  well 
done? 

Vio.  Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all. 

Oli.  'T  is  ill  grain,  sir  ;  't  will  endure  wind  and  weather. 

Vio.  'T  is  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on  : 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruell'st  she  alive, 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

Oli.  O,  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted;  I  will  give  out 
divers  schedules  of  my  beauty  :  It  shall  be  inventoried  ;  and 
every  particle,  and  utensil,  labelled  to  my  will :  as,  item,  two 
lips  indifferent  red ;  item,  two  grey  eyes,  with  lids  to  them ; 
item,  one  neck,  one  chin,  and  so  forth.  Were  you  sent  hither 
to  praise  me  ?  ^ 

*  This  text  appears  clear  enough.  Olivia  says,  "  We  will  draw  the  curtain,  and 
show  you  the  picture."  She  then  unveils  her  face  for  an  instant  only ;  and  adds, 
"  Look  you,  sir,  such  a  one  I  was  this  present," — such  I  was  this  moment.  The 
text  has  been  confused  by  a  slight  change  which  has  been  overlooked  ;  for  we  find 
in  all  the  modern  editions,  "  such  a  one  as  I  was  this  present." 

*■  Praise  me.  Malone  has  ingeniously  conjectured  that  praise  is  here  a  contrac- 
tion for  appraise.  But  the  word  used  in  Shakspere's  time  was  apprise — to  fix  a 
price ;  and  moreover,  Olivia  herself  introduced  the  talk  about  schedules  and  inven- 
tories. We  believe,  therefore,  that  we  must  receive  praise  in  its  ordinary  accepta- 
tion. 
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Vio.  I  see  you  what  you  are  :  you  are  too  proud ; 
But,  if  you  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair. 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you;  O,  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompens'd,  though  you  were  crown'd 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty  ! 

on.  How  does  he  love  me  ? 

Vto.  With  adorations,  fertile  tears,  ** 
With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of  fire. 

OU.  Your  lord  does  know  my  mind,  I  cannot  love  him  : 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble. 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth ; 
In  voices  well  divulg'd,  free,  learned,  and  valiant, 
And  in  dimension,  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person ;  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him  ; 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Vio.  If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master's  flame. 
With  such  a  suifering,  such  a  deadly  life. 
In  your  denial  I  would  find  no  sense, 
I  would  not  understand  it. 

OU.  Why,  what  would  you  ? 

Vio.  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate. 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house ; 
Write  loyal  cantons  ^  of  contemned  love. 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night ; 
Holla  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hiUs, 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
Cry  out,  Olivia  !  O,  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth. 
But  you  should  pity  me. 

on.  You  might  do  much :  What  is  your  parentage  ? 
Vio.  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

OU.  Get  you  to  your  lord  ; 

I  cannot  love  him :  let  him  send  no  more  ; 
Unless,  perchance,  you  come  to  me  again. 
To  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.     Fare  you  well : 
I  thank  you  for  your  pains  :  spend  this  for  me. 

"  Fertile  tears.     So  the  original.     Pope  reads,  "  with  fertile  tears." 
^  Cantons — cantos. 

M  2 
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Vio.  I  am  no  fee'd  post,  lady ;  keep  your  purse  ; 
My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
Love  make  his  heart  of  flint,  that  you  shall  love  ; 
And  let  your  fervour,  like  my  master's,  be 
Plac'd  in  contempt !  Farewell,  fair  cruelty.  [Exit. 

Oli.  What  is  your  parentage  ? 
•'  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  -well : 
I  am  a  gentleman." — I  '11  be  sworn  thou  art ; 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and  spirit. 
Do  give  thee  five -fold  blazon: — Not  too  fast : — soft!  soft ! 
Unless  the  master  were  the  man. — How  now  ? 
Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague  ? 
Methinks,  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections, 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth. 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.     Well,  let  it  be. — 
What,  ho,  Malvolio  !— 

Re-enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. 

Oli.  Kun  after  that  same  peevish  messenger. 
The  county's  man  :  he  left  this  ring  behind  him, 
Would  I,  or  not ;  tell  him,  I  '11  none  of  it. 
Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord, 
Nor  hold  him  up  with  hopes  ;  I  am  not  for  him : 
If  that  the  youth  will  come  this  way  to-morrow, 
I  '11  give  him  reasons  for  't.     Hie  thee,  Malvolio. 

Mai  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit. 

Oli.  I  do  I  know  not  what :  and  fear  to  find 
Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind. 
Fate,  show  thy  force  :  Ourselves  we  do  not  owe  ;" 
What  is  decreed  must  be ;  and  be  this  so  !  [Exit. 

"  We  do  not  own,  possess,  ourselves. 
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1  Scene  I. — "  That  strain  again  ; — it  had  a  dying  fall.'' 
By  "fall"  is  meant  cadence  (from  cado),  a  musical  term,  signifying  the  close  of  a 
passage  or  phrase,  and  which  commonly  includes  the  transition  from  a  dissonant  to 
a  consonant  sound  ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Bacon  ('  St/lva  Sylvarum,''  i.  113), 
"  the  falling  from  a  discord  to  a  concord,  which  maketh  great  sweetnesse  in  mu- 
sicke."  Milton,  in  '  Comus,'  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense  as  Shakspere  ;  and 
Pope,  in  his  '  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'  has  "  dying  fall.''  "  Dying"  probably 
means  a  diminution  of  sound,  technically  expressed  by  the  Italian  term  dimi- 
ntiendo. 

*  Scene  L — "  ^nd  my  desires,  like  fell  and  ci-uel  hounds, 
E'er  since  pursue  we." 
The  story  of  Actaeon,  which  Bacon  interprets  as  a  warning  not  to  pry  into  the 
secrets  of  the  great,  receives  in  the  passage  before  us  a  much  more  natural  and 
beautiful  explanation.     In  Whitney's  'Emblems,'  published  in  1586,  the  fable  was 
somewhat  similarly  applied  : — 

"  Those  who  do  pursue  , 

Their  fancies  fond,  and  things  unlawful  crave, 
Like  brutish  beasts  appear  unto  the  view, 
And  shall  at  length  Actaeon's  guerdon  have  : 
And  as  his  hounds,  so  their  affections  base 
Shall  them  devour,  and  all  their  deeds  deface." 
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But  in  Daniel's  Fifth  Sonnet,  published  in  1594,  we  find  the  thought,  and  almost 
the  expression,  of  the  text : — 

"  Whilst  youth  and  error  led  my  wand'ring  mind, 

And  set  my  thoughts  in  heedless  ways  to  range. 
All  unawares  a  goddess  chaste  I  find, 

(Diana-like,)  to  work  my  sudden  change. 
For  her  no  sooner  liad  mine  eye  bewray'd, 

But  with  disdain  to  see  me  in  that  place, 
With  fairest  hand  the  sweet  unkindest  maid 

Casts  water— cold  disdain — upon  my  face : 
Which  turn'd  my  sport  into  a  hart's  despair, 

Wliich  still  is  chas'd,  while  I  have  any  breath. 
By  mine  own  thoughts,  set  on  me  by  my  fair ; 

My  thoughts,  like  hounds,  pursue  me  to  my  death. 
Those  that  I  foster'd  of  mine  own  accord 
Are  made  by  her  to  murder  thus  their  lord." 


[  Viol-de-Gamboy  s .  ] 

^  Scene  III. — "  Viol-de-gamhoys.'''' 

The  viol-da-gambo,  or  base  viol,  a  kind  of  violoncello,  which  had  six  strings,  and 
was  80  called  because  placed  between  the  legs. 

*  Scene  III. — '•  Till  his  brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a  parish-top.'''' 

"He  sleeps  like  a  town-top''  is  an  old  proverbial  saying.     Fletcher,  in  'The 
Night  Walker,'  has 

"  And  dances  like  a  town-toj>,  and  reels  and  hobbles." 
In  the  passage  before  us  we  find  that  the  town-top  and  the  parish-top  were  one  and 
the  same.  The  custom  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  probably  long 
before,  of  a  large  top  being  provided  for  the  amusement  of  the  peasants  in  frosty 
weather,  presents  a  curious  illustration  of  the  mitigating  influences  of  social  kind- 
ness in  an  age  of  penal  legislation.  Whilst  "  poor  Tom"  was  "  whipped  from 
tithing  to  tithing,"'  he  had  his  May-games,  and  his  Christmas  hospitalities,  and  his 
parish-top,  if  he  remained  at  home.  Steevens  explains  the  custom  of  the  parish-top 
in  a  very  literal  manner  : — "  A  large  top  was  formerly  kept  in  every  village,  to  be 
whipped  in  frosty  weather,  that  the  peasants  might  be  kept  warm  by  exercise,  and 
out  of  mischief,  while  they  could  not  work."'  We  rather  believe  that  our  ancestors 
were  too  much  accustomed  to  rely  upon  other  expedients,  such  as  the  halter  and 
the  stocks,  for  keeping  the  peasants  out  of  mischief.     But  yet,  with  all  the  sternness 
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which  they  called  justice,  the  higher  classes  of  society  had  an  honest  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  spirit  of  enjoyment  amongst  their  humbler  fellow-men  ;  and  they  looked 
not  only  without  disdain,  but  with  real  sympathy,  upon  "  the  common  recreations 
of  the  country  folks."  Randal  Holme  gives  us  a  pretty  long  catalogue  of  these 
amusements  : — 

"  They  dare  challenge  for  to  throw  the  sledge ; 
To  jump  or  leap  over  ditch  or  hedge ; 
To  wrastle,  play  at  stool-ball,  or  to  run ; 
To  pitch  the  bar,  or  to  shoot  off  the  gun ; 
To  play  at  loggets,  nine  holes,  or  ten  pins ; 
To  try  it  out  at  foot-ball  by  the  shins  ; 
At  tick-tack,  seize-noddy,  maw,  or  ruff; 
Hot-cockles,  leap-frog,  or  blind-man's-buff; 
To  dance  the  morris,  play  at  barley-break  ; 
At  all  exploits  a  man  can  think  or  speak ; 
At  shove-groat,  'venter-point,  at  cross-and-pile ; 
At  '  Beshrew  him  that's  last  at  any  stile  ;' 
At  leaping  over  a  Christmas  bonfire, 
Or  at  the  '  drawing  dame  out  o'  the  mire  ;' 
At  '  Shoot  cock,  Gregory,'  stool-ball,  and  what  not ; 
Pick-point,  top  and  scourge,  to  make  him  hot.'* 

*  Scene  III. — "  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid?  wherefore  have  these  gifts  a  curtain 
before  them  ?  are  they  like  to  take  dust,  like  mistress  Mall's  picture  ?" 

In  a  subsequent  scene  of  this  comedy  Olivia  says,  "  But  we  will  draw  the  cur- 
tain, and  show  you  the  picture."  It  was  a  common  practice  to  cover  up  pictures 
with  curtains.  Jaclc  of  Newbury  is  recorded  to  have  had,  in  a  fair  large  parlour 
which  was  wainscoted  round  about,  "  fifteen  fair  pictures  hanging,  wliich  were 
covered  with  curtains  of  green  silk  fringed  with  gold,  which  he  would  often  show  to 
his  friends  and  servants."  Jack  of  Newbury  was  a  staid  and  wealthy  burgher,  and 
was  little  likely  to  have  had  pictures  in  his  possession  not  fit  to  be  uncurtained. 
Mistress  Mall's  picture,  however,  was  probably  not  of  the  most  correct  class,  and 
was  therefore  seldom  exposed  to  view,  for  the  alleged  reason  of  being  "like  to  take 
dust."  This  lady  was  more  honoured  in  her  generation,  and  passed  through  a  long 
life  with  more  uniform  success  (with  the  exception  of  a  little  occasional  prison  and 
penance),  than  any  other  such  heroine  upon  record.  She  is  here  noticed  by  Shak- 
spere  ;  Middleton  and  Dekker  made  her  the  subject  of  a  comedy;  and  playwrights 
and  epigrammatists  mention  her  for  half  a  century.  Her  familiar  name  was  Moll 
Cutpurse  ;  the  name  she  received  from  her  parents,  Mary  Frith.  There  is  a  letter 
in  tiie  British  Museum,  dated  February  11,  1612,  which  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  her  doing  penance  at  Paul's  Cross  : — 

"  This  last  Sunday  Moll  Cutpurse,  a  notorious  baggage  that  used  to  go  in  man's 
apparel,  and  challenged  the  field  of  diverse  gallants,  was  brought  to  tlie  same  place 
(Paul's  Cross),  where  she  wept  bitterly,  and  seemed  very  penitent ;  but  it  is  since 
doubted  she  was  maudlin  drunk,  being  discovered  to  have  tippled  oft*  three  quarts 
of  sack  before  she  came  to  her  penance.  She  had  the  daintiest  preacher  or  ghostly 
fatlier  that  ever  I  saw  in  the  pulpit,  one  Radcliff'e,  of  Brazenose  College  in  Oxford, 
a  likelier  man  to  have  led  the  revels  in  some  inn  of  court  than  to  be  where  he  was. 
But  the  best  is,  he  did  extreme  badly,  and  so  wearied  the  audience  that  the  best 
part  weiit  away,  and  the  rest  tarried  rather  to  hear  Moll  Cutj)ur8e  than  him.'' 

Butler  has  sung  her  praise  : — 

"  A  bold  virago  stout  and  tall 

As  .loan  of  France,  or  English  Mall." 

II  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Butler  meant  to  depreciate  Joan  of  F'rance  or  exalt 
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English  Mall  by  this  association.  But,  with  his  strong  political  feelings,  he  could 
not  speak  very  disparagingly  of  "  Mistress  Mall,"  for  she  robbed  General  Fairfax 
upon  Hounslow  Heath,  and  left  twenty  pounds  by  her  will  for  the  conduit  to  run 
with  wine  when  Charles  II.  was  restored.  In  the  title-page  to  Middleton  and 
Dekker's  play  there  is  the  following  portrait  of  this  Amazon  : — 


'  Scene  III. — "  fVhy  dost  thou  not  go  to  chwch  in  a  galliard,  and  come  home  in  a 
coranto  ? sink-a-pace," 

Galliard,  a  lively  dance.  "  A  lighter  and  more  stirring  kind  of  dancing  than 
the  pavan,"  says  Morley,  a  contemporary  of  Shakspere  ;  who  adds — "  The  Italians 
make  their  galliards  plain,  and  frame  ditties  to  them,  which,  in  their  mascaradoes, 
they  sing  and  dance,  and  mania  times  without  any  instruments.'' 

Coranto  (courante),  a  quick  dance,  as  the  word  indicates,  and  for  two  persons, 
according  to  Mersenne  Q  Harmonie  Universelk,''  1636).  Morley  describes  it  as  "  tra- 
versing and  running,  as  our  country -dance,  but  hath  twice  as  much  in  a  strain." 

Sink-a-pace,  i.  e.  cinque-pace,  "  the  name  of  a  dance,"  says  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
"  the  measures  whereof  are  regulated  by  the  number  five.''  In  an  old  Italian 
work,  '  11  Ballerino'  (1581),  this  dance  is  described  as  consisting  of  four  steps  and 
a  cadence ;  and,  according  to  Sir  John  Davis,  in  his  poem  on  Dancing — 

"  Five  was  the  number  of  the  music's  feet, 
Which  still  the  dance  did  with  five  paces  meet." 

7  Scene  V. — "  He  says,  he  'II  stand  at  your  door  like  a  sheriff's  post.'' 

We  have  nothing  very  certain  about  the  sherifTs  posts,  except  what  we  find  in 
the  allusions  of  the  old  dramatists.  It  is  commonly  thought  that  these  posts  were 
employed  to  fix  proclamations  upon ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  they  were 
only  tokens  of  authority,  to  denote  the  residence  of  a  magistrate.  We  learn  from 
several  old  plays  that  the  posts  were  set  up  upon  the  election  of  a  sheriff  or  chief 
magistrate,  and  that  they  were  ornamented.     The  following  passages  are  given  in  a 
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communication  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Mr.  John  Adey  Repton  ('  Archaeo- 
logia,'  vol.  xix.  p.  383)  : — 

"  Cummunis  Sensus.  Crave  my  counsell,  tell  me  what  maner  of  man  he  is  ?  can  he  entertain 
a  man  into  his  house  ?  can  he  hold  his  velvet  cap  in  one  hand,  and  vale  his  bonnet  with  the 
other  ?  knowes  he  how  to  become  a  scarlet  gowne  ?  hath  he  o  paire  of  fresh  posts  at  his  doore  ? 

Phantasies.  Hee  's  about  some  hasty  state  matters,  he  talks  of  postes  methinks. 

Com.  S.  Can  he  part  a  couple  of  dogges  brawling  in  the  streete  ?  why  then  choose  him  mayor 
upon  my  credit,  heele  prove  a  wise  officer." — ('  Lingua,'  Act  II.,  Scene  3. — 1607.) 

"  I  '11  love  your  door  the  better  while  I  know 't. 

ffiduw.  A  pair  of  such  brothers  were  fitter  for  posts  without  door,  indeed  to  make  a  s/totv  at  a 
new-cliosen  magistrate's  gate,  than,"  &c. — (Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  '  Widow,'  Act  II.) 

"  I  hope  my  acquaintance  goes  in  chains  of  gold,  three  and  fifty  times  double;  you  know 
who  I  mean,  coz  :  ttie  posts  of  his  gate  are  a  painting  too." — (Dekker's  '  Honest  Whore.') 

"  If  e'er  I  live  to  see  thee  sheriff  of  London 
I  '11  gild  thy  posts." — (Rowley's  '  Woman  never  Vexed.') 

"  How  long  should  I  be,  ere  I  should  put  off 
To  the  lord  chancellor's  tomb,  or  to  the  sheriff's  post  f" 

(Ben  Jonson's  'Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,'  Act  III.,  Scene  9.) 

Mr.  Repton  accompanies  his  paper  with  two  drawings  of  posts  attached  to  ancient 
houses  in  Norwich,  of  the  date  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Elizabeth.  We  copy  that 
of  the  later  period,  which  is  well  defined  by  the  letters  T.  P.  on  one  post,  and  the 
date  1 59 —  on  the  other.  Thomas  Pettys,—  the  arms  of  whose  family  are  in  another 
part  of  the  building, — was  mayor  of  Norwich  in  1592 : — 
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SCENE  I.r 

Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Ant.  "Will  you  stay  no  longer  ?  nor  will  you  not  that  I  go 
with  you  ? 

Seh.  By  your  patience,  no  :  my  stars  shine  darkly  over  me; 
the  malignancy  of  my  fate  might,  perhaps,  distemper  yours ; 
therefore  I  shall  crave  of  you  your  leave  that  I  may  bear  my 
evils  alone :  It  were  a  bad  recompense  for  your  love  to  lay 
any  of  them  on  you. 

Ant.  Let  me  yet  know  of  you  whither  you  are  bound. 

Seb.  No,  'sooth,  sir ;  my  determinate  voyage  is  mere  extra- 
vagancy. But  I  perceive  in  you  so  excellent  a  touch  of  mo- 
desty, that  you  will  not  extort  from  me  what  I  am  willing  to 
keep  in ;  therefore  it  charges  me  in  manners  the  rather  to 
express  *  myself.  You  must  know  of  me  then,  Antonio,  my 
name  is  Sebastian,  which  I  called  Rodorigo  ;  my  father  was 
that  Sebastian  of  Messaline,^  whom  I  know  you  have  heard 
of :  he  left  behind  him,  myself  and  a  sister,  both  born  in  an 
hour.  If  the  heavens  had  been  pleased,  'would  we  had  so 
ended !  but  you,  sir,  altered  that ;  for,  some  hour  before  you 
took  me  from  the  breach  of  the  sea  was  my  sister  drowned. 

Ant.  Alas,  the  day  ! 

Seh.  A  lady,  sir,  though  it  was  said  she  much  resembled 
me,  was  yet  of  many  accounted  beautiful :  but,  though  I  could 
not,  with  such  estimable  wonder,  overfar  believe  that,  yet  thus 
far  I  will  boldly  publish  her, — she  bore  a  mind  that  envy 
could  not  but  call  fair :  she  is  drowned  already,  sir,  with  salt 

^  Express — make  known. 

•>  Messaline.  Mitylene  (Lesbos)  is  most  probably  meant.  Tlie  gracious  com- 
mentators say,  "  Shakspere  knew  little  of  geography,  and  was  not  at  all  solicitous 
about  orthographical  nicety."  It  would  be  nigher  the  truth  to  conjecture  that 
Shakspere  wrote  Mettaline,  and  that  the  fs  were  mistaken  for  is.  Mettaline  is 
quite  near  enough  the  modern  Metelin. 
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water,  though  I  seem  to  drown  her  remembrance  again  with 
more. 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  sir,  your  bad  entertainment. 

Seb.  O,  good  Antonio,  forgive  me  your  trouble. 

Ant.  If  you  will  not  murther  me  for  my  love,  let  me  be 
your  servant.' 

Seb.  If  you  will  not  undo  what  you  have  done,  that  is,  kill 
him  whom  you  have  recovered,  desire  it  not.  Fare  ye  well 
at  once  :  my  bosom  is  full  of  kindness  ;  and  I  am  yet  so  near 
the  manners  of  my  mother,  that  upon  the  least  occasion  more, 
mine  eyes  will  tell  tales  of  me.  I  am  bound  to  the  count 
Orsino's  court :  farewell.  [Exit. 

Atit.  The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee ! 
I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsino's  court. 
Else  would  I  very  shortly  see  thee  there : 
But,  come  what  may,  I  do  adore  thee  so. 
That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go.  '        [Exit. 

SCENE  11.—^  Street. 
Enter  Viola;  'M^klwoiao  following. 

Mai.  Were  not  you  even  now  with  the  countess  Olivia  ? 

Via.  Even  now,  sir ;  on  a  moderate  pace  I  have  since  ar- 
rived but  hither. 

Mai.  She  returns  this  ring  to  you,  sir;  you  might  have 
saved  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken  it  away  yourself.  She  adds, 
moreover,  that  you  should  put  your  lord  into  a  desperate 
assurance  she  wUl  none  of  him :  And  one  thing  more ;  that 
you  be  never  so  hardy  to  come  again  in  his  aifairs,  unless  it 
be  to  report  your  lord's  taking  of  this.     Receive  it  so. 

Via.  She  took  the  ring  of  me.*     I  '11  none  of  it. 

Mai.  Come,  sir,  you  peevishly  threw  it  to  her ;  and  her 
will  is  it  should  be  so  returned :  if  it  be  worth  stooping  for, 
there  it  lies  in  your  eye ;  if  not,  be  it  his  that  finds  it.     [Exit. 


^  She  took  the  ring  of  me.  Viola  has  been  blamed  for  this  assertion.  She  would 
screen  Olivia  from  the  suspicions  of  her  own  servant.  The  lady  has  said  that  the 
ring  was  left  with  her ;  and  Viola  has  too  strong  a  respect  for  her  own  sex  to  pro- 
claim the  truth.  She  makes  up  her  mind  during  Malvolio's  speech  to  refuse  the 
ring;  but  not  to  expose  the  cause  of  her  refusal. 
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Vio.  I  left  no  ring  with  her :  What  means  this  lady  ? 
Fortune  forbid,  my  outside  have  not  charm'd  her  ! 
She  made  good  view  of  me ;  indeed,  so  much 
That,*  methought,  her  eyes  had  lost  ^  her  tongue, 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 
She  loves  me,  sure ;  the  cunning  of  her  passion 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  lord's  ring !  why,  he  sent  her  none. 
I  am  the  man : — If  it  be  so,  (as  't  is,) 
Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream. 
Disguise,  I  see  thou  art  a  wickedness. 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 
How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false  ^ 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms  ! 
Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we  ; 
For,  such  as  we  are  made,  if  such  we  be.'^ 
How  will  this  fadge  ?®     My  master  loves  her  dearly  : 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  himj 
And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me  : 
~  What  will  become  of  this  ?    As  I  am  man. 
My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master's  love  ! 
As  I  am  woman,  now  alas  the  day ! 
What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe  ! 

»  TTiat,  methought.     So  the  first  folio.     In  the  second  folio,  which  is  commonly 
followed,  we  find — "  That,  sure,  methought." 

''  Z/O*/— caused  her  longue  to  be  lost. 

"  Proper-false.     Proper  is  here  handsome,  as  in  '  Othello,' — 
"  This  Ludovico  is  a. proper  man." 
This  adjective  is  compounded  with /cr^jse,  in  the  same  way  that  we  subsequently 
have  beauteous-evil, 

^  This  is  printed  in  all  modem  editions,  according  to  a  conjecture  of  Tyrwhitt'tp, 
"  For,  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be." 
Both  the  first  and  second  folios  are  clear  in  the  reading  which  we  give  ;  and  in  this 
case  a  typographical  error  in  the  preceding  line  is  corrected  in  the  second  folio, 
which  has  "  our  frailty"  instead  of  "  O,  frailty."  Steevens  justifies  the  change  of 
if  to  ofhy  the  passage  in  '  The  Tempest — "  We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
of.""  But  the  passages  are  not  analogous.  If  Viola  meant  to  say — we  be  such  as 
we  are  made — the  particle  of  is  surplusage.  But  we  think  she  does  not  mean  this. 
She  would  say,  "  Our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we  ourselves,  that  the  proper-false 
deceive  us;  because  such  as  we  are  made  frail  if  we  be  frail."  The  poet  did  not 
mean  the  reasoning  to  be  very  conclusive. 

«  Fadge — to  suit — to  agree — from  the  Anglo-Saxon ye^aw,  to  join.     Drayton  has^ 
"  With  flattery  my  muse  could  i\e\eT  fadge."' 
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O  time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I ; 

It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'  untie.        '  K>P7~  \^Exit. 

SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

Sir  To.  Approach,  sir  Andrew :  not  to  be  a-bed  after  mid- 
night is  to  be  up  betimes ;  and  diluculo  surgere,  thou  know'st, — 

Sir  And.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not :  but  I  know,  to  be 
up  late  is  to  be  up  late. 

Sir  To.  A  false   conclusion ;  I  hate  it  as  an  unfilled  can : 
To  be  up  after  midnight,  and  to  go  to  bed  then,  is  early  :  so      ' 
that,  to  go  to  bed  after  midnight  is  to  go  to  bed  betimes,  j  Do 
not  our  lives  consist  of  the  four  elements  ? 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  so  they  say ;  but,  I  think,  it  rather  con- 
sists of  eating  and  drinking. 

Sir  To.  Thou  'rt  a  scholar  ;  let  us  therefore  eat  and  drink. 
— Marian,  I  say  ! — a  stoop  of  wine  ! 

Enter  Clown. 

Sir  And.  Here  comes  the  fool,  i'  faith. 
Clo.  How  now,  my  hearts  ?    Did  you  never  see  the  picture 
of  we  three  ?  * 

Sir  To.  "Welcome,  ass.     Now  let 's  have  a  catch. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent  breast.^     I 

"  Excellent  breast — excellent  voice.  Warton  has  given  several  examples  of  this 
meaning  of  breast ; — amongst  others,  Tusser,  the  author  of  '  The  Husbandry,'  who 
was  a  chorister  at  Winchester,  says — 

"  Thence,  for  my  voice,  I  must  (no  choice) 

Away,  of  force,  like  posting  horse. 

For  sundry  men  had  placards  then 

Such  child  to  take ; 

The  better  breast,  the  lesser  rest, 

To  serve  the  quire  now  there,  now  here." 
Steevens,  in  a  note  upon  this  passage,  has  proclaimed  his  hatred  of  music  and  mu- 
sicians, by  the  way,  we  suppose,  of  exhibiting  his  qualifications  for  editing  the  most 
musical  of  poets : — "  I  suppose  this  cant  term  to  have  been  current  among  the  mu- 
sicians of  the  age.  All  professions  have  in  some  degree  their  jargon;  and  the 
remoter  they  are  from  liberal  science,  and  the  less  consequential  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  life,  the  more  they  strive  to  hide  themselves  behind  affected  terms  and 
barbarous  phraseology."  The  expression  has  passed  into  high  poetry  in  these  lines 
of  '  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  :' —  have 
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had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  such  a  leg ;  and  so  sweet 
a  breath  to  sing,  as  the  fool  has.  In  sooth,  thou  wast  in  very 
gracious  fooling  last  night,  when  thou  spokest  of  Pigrogromi- 
tus,  of  the  Vapians  passing  the  equinoctial  of  Queubus ;  't  was 
very  good,  i'  faith.  I  sent  thee  sixpence  for  thy  leman : 
Hadst  it  ? 

Clo.  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratillity  -,  *  for  Malvolio's  nose  is 
no  whipstock  :  My  lady  has  a  white  hand,  and  the  Myrmidons 
are  no  bottle-ale  houses. 

Si?'  And.  Excellent !  Why,  this  is  the  best  fooling,  when 
all  is  done.     Now,  a  song. 

Sir  To.  Come  on ;  there  is  sixpence  for  you :  let 's  have  a 
song. 

Sir  And.  There  's  a  testril  of  me  too ;  if  one  knight  give 
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Clo.  Would  you  have  a  love-song,  or  a  song  of  good  hfe  ? 

Sir  To.  A  love-song,  a  love-song. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  ay ;  I  care  not  for  good  life. 

SONG. 

C'lo.  O  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  ? 

O,  stay  and  hear ;  your  true  love  's  coming, 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low  : 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting ; 
Journeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting, 
Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 

Sir  And.  Excellent  good,  i'  faith. 
Sir  To.  Good,  good. 


/  "I  have  heard 

j         Two  emulous  Philomels  beat  the  ear  of  the  night 
\        With  their  contentious  throats,  now  one  the  higher, 
\       Anon  the  other,  then  again  the  first, 
And  by-and-by  out-breasted.^^ 

"  Impeticos  thy  gratillity.  This  is  evidently  a  touch  of  the  fantastic  language 
which  the  Clown  continually  uses.  Johnson  would  read — "  I  did  impetticoat  thy 
gratuity."  No  doubt  we  understand  it  so.  But  then  comes  a  grave  discussion 
amongst  the  commentators  whether  the  Clown  put  the  sixpence  in  his  own  petticoat 
or  gave  it  to  his  leman.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  with  great  candour  and  wisdom, — 
"  There  is  much  in  this  dialogue  which  I  do  not  understand ;"' — and  we  are  content 
to  plead  his  sanction  in  not  entering  upon  this  recondite  question  of  the  petticoat ; 
in  leaving  unexplained  the  still  more  abstruse  histories  of  " Pigrogromitus"  and 
"  the  Vapians ;"  and  in  giving  up  the  riddle  why  "  the  Myrmidons  are  no  bottle-ale 
houses." 
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iylo.  What  is  love?  't  is  not  hereafter  ; 

Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter ; 

What 's  to  come  is  still  unsure  : 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty  ;  / 

Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty, 

Youth  's  a  stuff"  will  not  endure. 


/        CaX 


Sir  And.  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  true  knight. 

Sir  To.  A  contagious  breath. 

Sir  And.  Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i'  faith. 

Sir  To.  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in  contagion.  But 
shall  we  make  the  welkin  dance  indeed  ?  Shall  we  rouse  the 
night-owl  in  a  catch,  that  will  draw, three  souls  out  of  one 
weaver  ?  shall  we  do  that  ? 

Sir  And.  An  you  love  me,  let 's  do 't :  I  am  dog  at  a  catch. 

Clo.  By  'r  lady,  sir,  and  some  dogs  will  catch  well. 

Sir  And.  Most  certain :  let  our  catch  be,  "  Thou  knave."  ^ 

Clo.  "  Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave,"  knight  ?  I  shall  be 
constrained  in  't  to  call  thee  knave,  knight. 

Sir  And.  'T  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  constrained  -one  to 
call  me  knave.     Begin,  fool;  it  begins,  "Hold  thy  peace." 
—  Clo.  I  shall  never  begin,  if  I  hold  my  peace. 

Sir  And.  Good,  i'  faith !  Come,  begin.     [They  sing  a  catch. 

Enter  Maria. 

Mar.  What  a  caterwauling  do  you  keep  here  !  If  my  lady 
have  not  called  up  her  steward,  Malvolio,  and  bid  him  turn 
you  out  of  doors,  never  trust  me. 

Sir  To.  My  lady 's  a  Cataian,  we  are  politicians ;  Malvolio 's 
a  Peg-a-Ramsay,  and  '*  Three  merry  men  be  we."  *  Am  not 
I  consanguineous  ?  am  I  not  of  her  blood  ?  Tilly- valley ! 
lady !  "  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon,  lady,  lady ! '' '  [^Singing. 
/Clo.  Beshrew  me,  the  knight 's  in  admirable  fooling. 
/  Sir  And.  Ay,  he  does  well  enough,  if  he  be  disposed,  and 
/so  do  I  too  ;  he  does  it  with  a  better  grace,  but  I  do  it  more 
'.natural. 
V  Sir  To.  "O,  the  twelfth  day  of  December," —        [Singing. 

Mar.  For  the  love  o'  God,  peace. 

Enter  Malvolio. 
Mai.  My  masters,  are  you  mad  ?  or  what  are  you  ?     Have 
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you  no  witj  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to  gabble  like  tinkers 
at  this  time  of  night  ?  Do  you  make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's 
house,  that  ye  squeak  out  your  coziers'  catches  *  without  any 
mitigation  or  remorse  of  voice  ?  Is  there  no  respect  of  place, 
persons,  nor  time,  in  you  ? 

Sir  To.  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches.  Sneck 
up!^ 

Mai.  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you.  My  lady  bade 
me  tell  you,  that,  though  she  harbours  you  as  her  kinsman, 
she  's  nothing  allied  to  your  disorders.  If  you  can  separate 
yourself  and  your  misdemeanors,  you  are  welcome  to  the 
house ;  if  not,  an  it  would  please  you  to  take  leave  of  her, 
she  is  very  willing  to  bid  you  farewell. 
Sir  To.  "  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  must  needs  be  gone.'"  a  / 

Mar.  Nay,  good  sir  Toby. 

Clo.  "  His  eyes  do  show  his  days  are  almost  done." 

Mai.  Is  't  even  so  ? 

Sir  To.  "  But  I  will  never  die." 

Clo.  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

Mai.  This  is  much  credit  to  you. 

Sir  To.  ''  Shall  I  bid  him  go  ?  " 

Clo.  *'  What  an  if  you  do  ?  " 

Sir  To.  "  Shall  I  bid  him  go,  and  spare  not?" 

Clo.  "  O  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not."    - 

Sir  To.  Out  o'time?  sir,  ye  lie.*^- — Art  any  more  than  a 
steward?  Dost  thou  think  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there 
shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?  ^ 

Clo.  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne ;  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the 
mouth  too. 


*  Coziers''  catches.    A  cozier  is  a  botcher — whether  a  tailor  or  a  cobbler  is  not  ma- 
terial. 

^  Sneck  up.     A  passage  in  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  would  show  that  this  phrase 
means — hang  yourself.     He  says,  in  his  '  Praise  of  Hempseed ' — 
"  A  Tyburn  hempen  caudle  will  e'en  cure  you  : 
It  can  cure  traitors,  but  I  hold  it  fit 
T'  apply  't  ere  they  the  treason  do  commit : 
Wherefore  in  Sparta  it  ycleped  was 
Snickup,  which  is  in  English  gallowgrass." 
•=  Sir  Toby  comes  back  to  his  former  assertion — "  We  did  keep  time,  sir.''     The 
old  copies  read  "  out  o'  tune."'     The  correction  was  made  b^  Theobald. 
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Sir  To.  Thou  'rt  i'  the  right. — Go,  sir,  rub  your  chain  with 
crumbs  :  * — A  stoop  of  wine,  Maria ! 

Mai.  Mistress  Mary,  if  you  prized  my  lady's  favour  at  any- 
thing more  than  contempt,  you  would  not  give  means  for  this 
uncivil  rule  ;  ^  she  shall  know  of  it,  by  this  hand.  [Exit. 

Mar.  Go  shake  your  ears. 

Sir  And.  'T  were  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when  a  man 's 
a  hungry,  to  challenge  him  the  field ;  and  then  to  break 
promise  with  him,  and  make  a  fool  of  him. 

Sir  To.  Do  't,  knight ;  I  '11  write  thee  a  challenge ;  or  I  '11 
deliver  thy  indignation  to  him  by  word  of  mouth. 

Mar.  Sweet  sir  Toby,  be  patient  for  to-night ;  since  the 
youth  of  the  count's  was  to-day  with  my  lady,  she  is  much  out 
of  quiet.  For  monsieur  Malvolio,  let  me  alone  with  him :  if 
I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nayword,  and  make  him  a  common 
recreation,  do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in 
my  bed :  I  know  I  can  do  it. 

.Sir  To.  Possess  us,  possess  us  ;^  tell  us  something  of  him. 

Mar.  Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  Puritan. 

Sir  And.  O,  if  I  thought  that,  I  'd  beat  him  like  a  dog. 

Sir  To.  What,  for  being  a  Puritan  ?  thy  exquisite  reason, 
dear  knight? 

Sir  And.  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for  't,  but  I  have  rea- 
son good  enough. 

Mar.  The  devil  a  Puritan  that  he  is,  or  anything  constantly 
but  a  time-pleaser ;  an  afiectioned  ^  ass,  that  cons  state  without 
book,  and  utters  it  by  great  swarths  :  the  best  persuaded  of 
himself,  so  crammed,  as  he  thinks,  with  excellences,  that  it  is 
his  ground  of  faith  that  all  that  look  on  him  love  him;  and  on 
that  vice  in  him  will  my  revenge  find  notable  cause  to  work. 

Sir  To.  What  wilt  thou  do  ? 

Mar.  I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistles  of  love ; 
wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his  beard,  the  shape  of  his  leg,  the 

*  The  steward's  oflBce  of  authority  was  denoted  by  a  chain.  Steevens  tells  us  "  the 
best  way  of  cleaning  any  gilt  plate  is  by  rubbing  it  with  crumbs."  Our  ancestors 
at  least  thought  so,  for  Webster,  in  •  The  Duchess  of  Malfy,'  has  "  the  chippings  of 
the  buttery  fly  after  him,  to  scour  his  gold  chain." 

''  Rule — conduct — method  of  life. 

"^  Possess  us — inform  us. 

■*  -^ffectioned.  Affection  is  several  times  used  by  Shakspere  in  the  sense  of 
affectation. 

Vol.  III.  N 
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manner  of  his  gait,  the  expressure  of  his  eye,  forehead,  and 
complexion,  he  shall  find  himself  most  feelingly  personated : 
I  can  write  very  like  my  lady,  your  niece ;  on  a  forgotten 
matter  we  can  hardly  make  distinction  of  our  hands. 

Sir  To.  Excellent !  I  smell  a  device. 

Sir  And.  I  have 't  in  my  nose  too. 

Sir  To.  He  shall  think,  by  the  letters  that  thou  wilt  drop, 
that  they  come  from  my  niece,  and  that  she  's  in  love  with 
him. 

f  Mar.  My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that  colour. 
^ir  And.  And  your  horse  now  would  make  him  an  ass. 
tar.  Ass,  I  doubt  not. 

Sir  And.  O,  't  wiU  be  admirable. 

Mar.  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you :  I  know  my  physic  will 
work  with  him.  I  will  plant  you  two,  and  let  the  fool  make 
a  third,  where  he  shall  find  the  letter ;  observe  his  construc- 
tion of  it.  For  this  night,  to  bed,  and  dream  on  the  event. 
Farewell.  [Exit. 

Sir  To.  Good  night,  Penthesilea. 

Sir  And.  Before  me,  she  's  a  good  wench. 

Sir  To.  She  's  a  beagle,  true  bred,  and  one  that  adores  me  : 
What  o' that? 

Sir  And.  I  was  adored  once  too. 

Sir  To.  Let 's  to  bed,  knight. — Thou  hadst  need  send  for 
more  money. 

Sir  And.  If  I  cannot  recover  your  niece,  I  am  a  foul  way 
out. 

Sir  To.  Send  for  money,  knight ;  if  thou  hast  her  not  i'  the 
end,  call  me  Cut.* 

Sir  And.  If  I  do  not,  never  trust  me,  take  it  how  you  will. 

Sir  To.  Come,  come ;  I  '11  go  bum  some  sack;  't  is  too  late 
to  go  to  bed  now.     Come,  knight ;   come,  knight.      \^Exeunt. 

SCENE  -i^.—A  Room  in  the  DukeV  Palnce. 

Enter  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  and  others. 

Duke.    Give    me    some    music :  —  Now,    good    morrow, 
friends : — 
CaU  me  Cut.     "  Call  me  horse,''  says  Falstaff.     A  cut  was  a  horse. 
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Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song. 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night ; 
Methought,  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much; 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms,^ 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times  : 
Come,  but  one  verse. 

Cur.  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship,  that  should 
sing  it. 

Duke.  Who  was  it  ? 

Cur.  Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord;  a  fool,  that  the  lady  Olivia's 
_£ather  took  much  delight  in :  he  is  about  the  house. 

Duke.  Seek  him  out,  and  play  the  tune  the  while. 
(  i  .     •  *' '    '  \_Exit  Curio. — Music. 

Come  hither,  boy :  If  ever  thou  shalt  love. 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it  remember  me : 
For,  such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are  ; 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else. 
Save,  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd. — How  dost  thou  like  this  tune  ? 

Vio.  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  Love  is  thron'd. 

Duke.  Thou  dost  speak  masterly : 

My  life  upon  't,  young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  stay'd  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves  ; 
Hath  it  not,  boy  ? 

Vio.  A  little,  by  your  favour. 

Duke.  What  kind  of  woman  is  't  ? 

Vio.  Of  your  complexion. 

Duke.  She  is  not  worth  thee  then.     What  years,  i'  faith  ? 

Vio.  About  your  years,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Too  old,  by  heaven :  Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him. 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart. 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves. 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn. 
Than  women's  are. 

Vio.  L  think  it- wetij-iny^rd. 

Duke.  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself, 

N  2 
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Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent : 
For  women  are  as  roses ;  whose  fair  flower. 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Vto.  And  so  they  are  :  alas,  that  they  are  so  ; 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow ! 

Re-enter  Curio  and  Clown. 

Duke.  O  fellow,  come,  the  song  we  had  last  night : — 
Mark  it,  Cesario ;  it  is  old  and  plain : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun,* 
And  the  free  maids  ^  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones. 
Do  use  to  chant  it ;  it  is  silly  sooth. 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love. 
Like  the  old  age. 

Clo.  Are  you  ready,  sir  ? 

Duhe.  Ay ;  prithee  sing.  \_Music. 

SONG. 

Clo.  Come  away,  come  away,  death, 

And  in  sad  cypress  "  let  me  be  laid ; 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath ; 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 


"  We  have  been  asked  if  the  fac-simile  reprint  of  the  folio  of  1623  is  to  be  relied 
on.     We  occasionally  look  at  it,  although  we  collate  our  edition  with  an  original 
copy  ;  and  we  think  it,  upon  the  whole,  remarkably  accurate.     But  in  this  line  it 
omits  the  word  the  (the  knitters),  which  is  fovmd  in  the  original. 
''  Free  maids.     Upon  the  passage  in  Milton's  '  L' Allegro' — 
"  But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  heaven  yclep'd  Euphrosyne" — 
Warton  remarks  that  "  in  the  metrical  romances  these  two  words,  thus  paired  to- 
gether, are  a  common  epithet  for  a  lady,"  as  in  'Sir  Eglamour,' — 

"  The  erle's  daughter,  fair  andyVee." 
The  "  old  and  plain"  song  which  the  "free  maids  do  use  to  chant"  is  of  a  serious 
character;  and  yet  two  of  the  commentators  tell  us  that/ree  here  means  licentious. 

"=  Sad  cypress.     There  is  a  doubt  whether  a  coffin  of  cypress-wood,  or  a  shroud  of 
cypress,  be  here  meant.     The  "  sad  cypress-tree"  was  anciently  associated,  as  it  is 
still,  with  funereal  gloom,  and  was  probably  used  for  coflSns.     The  stuff  called 
cypress  (our  crape),  which  derives  its  name  either  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  or 
from  the  French  crespe,  was  also  connected  with  mournful  images.    It  was  probably 
both  white  and  black.     In  a  subsequent  scene  of  this  play  Olivia  says, — 
"  A  cypress,  not  a  bosom, 
Hides  my  heart." 
In  the  '  Winter's  Tale'  Autolycus  reckons  amongst  his  wares — 
"  Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow, 
Cypress  black  as  e'er  was  crow."  In 
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My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew, 

O,  prepare  it ; 
My  part  of  death  no  one  so  true 

Did  share  it. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet. 
On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown ; 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  thrown  : 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save, 

Lay  me,  O,  where 
Sad  true  lover  never  find  my  grave. 
To  weep  there. 

Duke.  There  's  for  thy  pains. 

Clo.  No  pains,  sir ;  I  take  pleasure  in  singing,  sir. 

Duke.  1  '11  pay  thy  pleasure  then. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid,  one  time  or 
another. 

Duke.  Give  me  now  leave  to  leave  thee. 

Clo.  Now,  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee ;  and  the  tailor 
make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  tafiata,  for  thy  mind  is  a  very 
opal !  * — I  would  have  men  of  such  constancy  put  to  sea,  that 
their  business  might  be  everything,  and  their  intent  every- 
where ;  for  that 's  it  that  always  makes  a  good  voyage  of 
nothing. — Farewell.  [Exit  Clown. 

Duke.  Let  all  the  rest  give  place. 

[Exeunt  Curio  and  Attendants. 
Once  more,  Cesario, 
Get  thee  to  yon'  same  sovereign  cruelty  : 
Tell  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world. 
Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands ; 
The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestow'd  upon  her. 
Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune  ; 
But 't  is  that  miracle,  and  queen  of  gems. 
That  nature  pranks  her  in,  attracts  my  soul. 

Via.  But  if  she  cannot  love  you,  sir  ? 

Duke.  I  cannot  be  so  answer'd. 

Vio.  'Sooth,  but  you  must. 

In  Ben  Jonson's  '  Epigrams'  we  have  "  solemn  cypress"  as  opposed  to  "  cobweb- 
lawn."  It  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  unnecessary,  to  decide  the  question ;  for  the 
sentiment  isJhe  same,  whichever  meaning  we  receive. 

^  Opal — a  gem  whose  colours  change  as  it  is  viewed  in  different  lights. 
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Say,  that  some  lady,  as,  perhaps,  there  is. 
Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart 
As  you  have  for  Olivia  :  you  cannot  love  her ; 
You  tell  her  so  :  Must  she  not  then  be  answer'd  ? 

Duke.  There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart  :/no  woman's  heart 
So  big,  to  hold  so  much ;  they  lack  retention. 
Alas,  their  love  may  be  call'd  appetite, —  .^r 

No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate, —    K/-^^ 
That  suffer  surfeit,  cloyment,  and  revolt ; 
But  mine  is  all  as  hungry ^as  the  sea. 
And  can  digest  as  much  :  Inake  no  compare 
Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me. 
And  that  I  owe  OH  via. 

Vio.  Ay,  but  I  know, — 

Duke.  What  dost  thou  know  ? 

Vio.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe  : 
In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  lov'd  a  man. 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  lordship. 

Duke.  And  what 's  her  history  ? 

Vio.  A  blank,  my  lord :  She  never  told  her  love. 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pin'd  in  thought ; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
She  sat,  like  patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  grief.*     Was  not  this  love,  indeed  ? 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more  :  but,  indeed. 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will ;  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

Duke.  But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy  ? 

Vio.  I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house. 


*  A  prosaic  explanation  of  this  exquisite  passage  may  seem  out  of  place ; — we 
will  make  it  as  brief  as  possible.  The  commentators  are  divided  in  opinion  :  some 
hold  that  Patience  was  smiling  at  another  figure  of  Grief ;  the  contrary  opinion  is, 
that  she  who  "  never  told  her  love  "  sat  "  smiling  at  grief,"  as  placidly  •us  "Patience 
on  a  monument."     We  have  pointed  the  passage  agreeably  to  the  latter  opinion. 
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And  all  the  brothers  too  ; — and  yet  I  know  not. — 
Sir,  shall  I  to  this  lady  ? 

Duke.  Ay,  that 's  the  theme. 

To  her  in  haste ;  give  her  this  jewel ;  say. 
My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay.  \^Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— Olivia's  Garden. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  and 
Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Come  thy  ways,  signior  Fabian. 

Fab.  Nay,  I  '11  come  ;  if  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this  sport,  let 
me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy. 

Sir  To.  Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  niggardly 
rascally  sheep-biter  come  by  some  notable  shame  ? 

Fah.  I  would  exult,  man :  you  know,  he  brought  me  out 
o'  favour  with  my  lady,  about  a  bear-baiting  here. 

Sir  To.  To  anger  him,  we  '11  have  the  bear  again ;  and  we 
will  fool  him  black  and  blue  : — Shall  we  not,  sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And.  An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  our  lives. 

Fkter  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Here  comes  the  little  villain  : — How  now,  my 
metal  of  India  ?  ^ 

Mar.  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree  :  Malvolio  's  coming 
down  this  walk.  He  has  been  yonder  i'  the  sun,  practising 
behaviour  to  his  own  shadow,  this  half-hour :  observe  him, 
for  the  love  of  mockery ;  for,  I  know,  this  letter  will  make  a 
contemplative  idiot  of  him.  Close,  in  the  name  of  jesting ! 
[The  men  hide  themselves.^  Lie  thou  there;  [throws  down  a 
letter]  for  here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be  caught  with 
tickling.  [Exit  Maria. 

^  My  metal  of  India.  So  the  original  folio — mettle.  In  the  second  folio  we  have 
nettle.  My  metal  of  India  is,  obviously  enough,  my  heart  of  gold,  my  precious 
girl ;  my  nettle  of  India  is  said  to  be  a  "  zoophite,  called  the  Urtica  marina, 
abounding  in  the  Indian  seas."  Was  Sir  Toby  likely  to  use  a  common  figure,  or 
one  so  far-fetched  ?  If  Shakspere  had  wished  to  call  Maria  a  stinging  nettle,  he 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  naming  the  indigenous  plant, — as  he  has  been  iu 
'  Richard  II.'  and  'Henry  IV.,' — without  going  to  the  Indian  seas. 
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Enter  Malvolio. 

Mah  'T  is  but  fortune ;  all  is  fortune.  Maria  once  told  me 
she  did  affect  me :  and  I  have  heard  herself  come  thus  near, 
that,  should  she  fancy,  it  should  be  one  of  my  complexion. 
Besides,  she  uses  me  with  a  more  exalted  respect  than  any 
one  else  that  follows  her.     What  should  I  think  on  't  ? 

Sir  To.  Here 's  an  overweening  rogue  ! 

Fab.  O,  peace !  Contemplation  makes  a  rare  turkey-cock  of 
him !  how  he  jets  under  his  advanced  plumes ! 

Sir  And.  'Slight,  I  could  so  beat  the  rogue : — 

Sir  To.  Peace,  I  say. 

Mai.  To  be  count  Malvolio ; — 

Sir  To.  Ah,  rogue  ! 

Sir  And.  Pistol  him,  pistol  him. 

Sir  To.  Peace,  peace ! 

Mai.  There  is  example  for 't ;  the  lady  of  the  Strachy  ■ 
married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe. 

*  The  lady  of  the  Strachy.  This  has  been  called  a  desperate  passage  ;  and  many- 
wild  guesses  have  accordingly  been  made  to  explain  it.  We  subjoin  a  note  from, 
a  correspondent,  which  probably  comes  as  near  to  the  mark  as  we  may  expect : — 
"  Steevens  conjectured,  the  lady  of  the  Starchy — i.  e.  laundry  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
point  at  which  Malvolio  aimed,  viz.  an  example  of  a  lady  of  high  degree  marrying 
her  servingman.  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight  suggested  Strachy  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Italian  Stratico  : — '  Cosi  chi  amasi  il  governatore  di  Messina,'  says  Menage.  The 
word  is  written  Stradico  in  Florio,  and  was  no  doubt  applied  to  governors  elsewhere 
than  at  Messina.  The  low  Latin,  Strategus,  or  Straticus,  or  Stratigus,  was  in 
common  use  for  a  prefect  or  ruler  of  a  city  or  province,  (Du  Cange,)  from  the 
Greek  'Sr^a.Tnyos.  Strategus  in  English  would  be  Strategy,  which,  by  various  cor- 
ruptions— Stratgy,  Stratchy — may  have  become  Malvolio's  Strachy;  or  it  may 
have  descended  from  the  Italian  directly.  The  example  was  probably  well  known 
of  a  lady  of  the  Strachy — i.  e.  the  governor — marrying  the  yeoman  of  the  ward- 
robe." And  yet  the  context  would  rather  point  to  some  corruption  of  the  name  of 
a  place.  Warburton  conjectures  that  Strachy  was  T?-achy,  Thrace.  Malvolio 
would  hardly  say,  "  the  lady'"  of  the  governor,  for  the  widow  of  the  governor;  but 
he  would  say,  the  lady  of  such  a  land,  for  the  pincess.  Unquestionably  the  allu- 
sion is  to  some  popular  story-book — one  of  those  in  which 
"  Fair  truth  have  told 
That  queens  of  old 
Have  now  and  then 

Married  with  private  men." — R.  Brome. 
Where  the  scene  of  the  elevation  of  "  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe"  was  placed  by 
the  story-book  writer  was  of  little  consequence.  It  might  be  Thrace,  It  might  be 
Astrakhan — Astracan — easily  enough  corrupted  into  A-strachy — and  as  easily  me- 
tamorphosed by  a  printer  into  the  Strachy.  Mr.  Collier  suggests  that  it  may  be 
"the  lady  of  the  Strozzi." 
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Sir  And.  Fie  on  him,  Jezebel ! 

Fab.  O,  peace  !  now  he 's  deeply  in ;  look,  how  imagina- 
tion blows  him. 

Mai.  Having  been  three  months  married  to  her^  sitting  in 
my  state/ — 

Sir  To.  O,  for  a  stone-bow/  to  hit  him  in  the  eye  ! 

Mai.  Calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my  branched  velvet 
gown ;  having  come  from  a  day-bed,  where  I  have  left  Olivia 
sleeping : 

Sir  To.  Fire  and  brimstone  ! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace  ! 

Mai.  And  then  to  have  the  humour  of  state :  and  after  a 
demure  travel  of  regard, — telling  them  I  know  my  place,  as 
I  would  they  should  do  theirs, — to  ask  for  my  kinsman  Toby : 

Sir  To.  Bolts  and  shackles  ! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace,  peace  !  now,  now. 

Mai.  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient  start,  make  out 
for  him  :  I  frown  the  while :  and,  perchance,  wind  up  my 
watch,'"  or  play  with  my  some  rich  jewel.^  Toby  approaches  ; 
courtesies '  there  to  me  : 

Sir  To.  Shall  this  fellow  live  ? 

Fab.  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  with  ears,  yet 
peace. 

Mai.  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching  my  familiar 
smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control : 

Sir  To.  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  a  blow  o'  the  lips 
then? 

Mai.  Saying,  "  Cousin  Toby,  my  fortunes  having  cast  me 
on  your  niece,  give  me  this  prerogative  of  speech :" —  A  "r-  X 

Sir  To.  What,  what? 

Mai.  "  You  must  amend  your  drunkenness." 

Sir  To.  Out,  scab  ! 

Fab.  Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinews  of  our  plot. 

Mai.  "  Besides,  you  waste  the  treasure  of  your  time  with  a 
foolish  knight ;  " 

*  my  state — my  canopied  chair — my  throne. 
^  Ml/  some  rich  jewel — some  rich  jewel  of  my  own. 
<=  Courtesies — makes  his  courtesy.     So  in  the  Lucrece — 
"  The  homely  villain  courtsies  to  her  low." 
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Sir  And.  That 's  me^  I  warrant  you. 

Mai.  "  One  sir  Andrew  :" 

Sir  And.  I  knew  't  was  I ;  for  many  do  call  me  fool. 

Mai.  What  employment  have  we  here  ? 

[Taking  up  the  letter. 

Fab.  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin. 

Sir  To.  O  peace  !  and  the  spirit  of  humours  intimate  read- 
ing aloud  to  him  ! 

Mai.  By  my  life,  this  is  my  lady's  hand  :  these  be  her  very 
C's,  her  U^s,  and  her  T's;  and  thus  makes  she  her  great 
P's.*     It  is,  in  contempt  of  question,  her  hand.    • 
(^PSir  And.  Her  C's,  her  U\  and  her  T's  :  Why  that? 

Mai.  \reads.'\  "  To  the  unknown  beloved,  this,  and  my  good 
wishes  :"  her  very  phrases ! — By  your  leave,  wax. — Soft ! — 
and  the  impressure  her  Lucrece,"  with  which  she  uses  to  seal: 
't  is  my  lady  :  To  whom  should  this  be  ? 

Fah.  This  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

Mai.   [reads.']  «■  Jove  knows,  I  love  : 

But  who  ? 
Lips  do  not  move ; 
No  man  must  know." 

"No  man  must  know." — What  follows? — the  number's 
altered  !  ^  —  "  No  man  must  know  : " — If  this  should  be  thee, 
Malvolio  ? 

Sir  To.  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock !  '^ 

Mai.  "  I  may  command,  where  I  adore : 

But  silence,  like  a  Lucrece  knife, 
With  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore ; 
M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life." 

Fah.  A  fustian  riddle  ! 
Sir  To.  Excellent  wench,  say  I. 

Mai.  "  M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life.''— Nay,  but  first,  let 
me  secii^let  me  see, — let  me  see. 
\  (  Fah.  What  a  dish  of  poison  has  she  dressed  him  ! 
\>     '^ 

"  "  In  the  direction  of  the  letter  which  Malvolio  reads,"  says  Steevens,  "  there  is 
neither  a  C  nor  a  P  to  be  found."  To  this  Ritson  ingeniously  answers,  "  From  the 
usual  custom  of  Shakspeare's  age,  we  may  easily  suppose  the  whole  direction  to 
have  run  thus :  '  7b  the  ?7nknown  belov'd,  this,  and  my  good  wishes,'  with  Care 
Present." 

•>  The  number  '»  altered — the  number  of  the  metrical  feet  is  altered. 

•=  Brock — badger. 
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yir  To.  And  with  what  wing  the  stannyel '  checks  at  it ! 

Mai.  "  I  may  command  where  I  adore."     Why,  she  may 

command  me :  I  serve  her,  she  is  my  lady.     Why,  this  is 

evident  to  any  formal  capacity.^     There  is  no  obstruction  in 

/this; — And  the  end, — ^What  should  that  alphabetical  position 

jportend  ?     If  I  could  make  that  resemble  something  in  me, — 

Softly  \—M,  O,  A,  I.— 

/  Sir  To.  O,  ay  !  make  up  that : — he  is  now  at  a  cold  scent. 
(    Fab.  Sowter  wiU.  cry  upon 't,  for  all  this,  though  it  be  as 
rank  as  a  fox. 

Mai.  M, — Malvolio  ; — M, — why,  that  begins  my  name. 
f  Fab.  Did  not  I  say  that  he  would  work  it  out  ?  the  cur  is 
^cellent  at  faults. 

Mai.  M, — But  then  there  is  no  consonancy  in  the  sequel ; 
that  suffers  under  probation  :  A  should  follow,  but  O  does. 

Fab.  And  O  shall  end,  I  hope. 

Sir  To.  A.ji  or  I  '11  cudgel  him,  and  make  him  cry,  O. 

Mai.  And  then  I  comes  behind. 

Fab.  Ay,  an  you  had  any  eye  behind  you,  you  might  see 
more  detraction  at  your  heels,  than  fortunes  before  you. 

Mai.  M,  0,  A,  I ; — This  simulation  is  not  as  the  former  : 
and  yet,  to  crush  this  a  little,  it  would  bow  to  me,  for  every 
one  of  these  letters  are  in  my  name.  Soft ;  here  follows 
prose. — 

"  If  this  fall  into  thy  hand,  revolve.  In  my  stars  I  am  above  thee ;  but  be  not 
afraid  of  greatness  :  Some  are  born  <=  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them.  Thy  fates  open  their  hands ;  let  thy  blood  and  spirit 
embrace  them.  And,  to  inure  thyself  to  what  thou  art  like  to  be,  cast  thy  humble 
slough,  and  appear  fresh.  Be  opposite  with*  a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants:  let 
thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state ;  put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity  :  she 
thus  advises  thee  that  sighs  for  thee.  Remember  who  commended  thy  yellow 
stockings  ;  and  wished  to  see  thee  ever  cross-gartered  :  '*  I  say,  remember.  Go  to  ; 
thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to  be  so  ;  if  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  steward  still,  the 
fellow  of  servants,  and  not  worthy  to  touch  fortune's  fingers.  Farewell.  She  that 
would  alter  services  with  thee.  The  Fortunate  Unhappy." 

Daylight  and  champian  discovers  not  more  :  this  is  open.     I 
will  be  proud,  I  will  read  politic  authors,  I  will  baffle  Sir  Toby, 

»  Stannyel — the  common  hawk.     The  original  has  stallion — clearly  an  error. 

^  Formal — reasonable.     A  formal  man  is  a  man  in  his  senses. 

'^  Born.     The  original  has  become. 

^  Opposite  with — of  a  diflPerent  opinion — do  not  hold  with  him. 
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I  will  wash  off  gross  acquaintance,  I  will  be  point-device,"  the 
very  man.  I  do  not  now  fool  myself  to  let  imagination  jade 
me ;  for  every  reason  excites  to  this,  that  my  lady  loves  me. 
She  did  commend  my  yellow  stockings  of  late,  she  did  praise 
my  leg  being  cross -gartered;  and  in  this  she  manifests  herself 
to  my  love,  and,  with  a  kind  of  injunction,  drives  me  to  these 
habits  of  her  liking.  I  thank  my  stars  I  am  happy.  I  will 
be  strange,  stout,  in  yellow  stockings,  and  cross-gartered,  even 
with  the  swiftness  of  putting  on.  Jove,  and  my  stars,  be 
praised ! — Here  is  yet  a  postscript.  "  Thou  canst  not  choose 
but  know  who  I  am.  If  thou  entertainest  my  love,  let  it  ap- 
pear in  thy  smiling ;  thy  smiles  become  thee  well :  therefore 
in  my  presence  still  smile,  dear  my  sweet,  I  prithee."  Jove, 
I  thank  thee. — I  will  smile  :  I  will  do  everything  that  thou 
wilt  have  me.  [Exit. 

Fab.  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a  pension  of 
thousands  to  be  paid  from  the  Sophy. 

Sir  To.  I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this  device : 

>Si!V  And.  So  could  I  too. 

Sir  To.  And  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her,  but  such  another 
jest. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  And.  Nor  I  neither. 

Fah.  Here  comes  my  noble  gull-catcher. 

Sir  To.  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o'  my  neck  ? 

Sir  And.  Or  o'  mine  either  ? 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip,"  and  become 
thy  bond-slave  ? 

Sir  And.  V  faith,  or  I  either  ? 

Sir  To.  Why,  thou  hast  put  him  in  such  a  dream,  that 
when  the  image  of  it  leaves  him  he  must  run  mad. 
fMar.  Nay,  but  say  true ;  does  it  work  upon  him  ?    j 
\Sir  To.  Like  aqua-vitae  with  a  midwife.  ^ 

Mar.  If  you  will  then  see  the  fruits  of  the  sport,  mark  his 
first  approach  before  my  lady  :  he  will  come  to  her  in  yellow 
stockings,  and  't  is  a  colour  she  abhors ;  and  cross-gartered,  a 

*  See  Note  on  '  Love's  Labour  's  Lost,'  Act  V.,  Scene  1. 
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fashion  she  detests ;  and  he  will  smile  upon  her,  which  will 
now  be  so  unsuitable  to  her  disposition,  being  addicted  to  a 
melancholy  as  she  is,  that  it  cannot  but  turn  him  into  a  notable 
contempt :  if  you  will  see  it,  follow  me. 

Sir  To.  To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thou  most  excellent  devil  of 
wit! 

Sir  And.  I  '11  make  one  too.  [Exeunt. 
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*  Scene  I. — "  If  you  will  not  murther  me  for  my  love,  let  me  be  your  servant.''^ 
These  words  are  uttered  by  Antonio  to  Sebastian,  whom  he  has  saved  from 
drowning.  The  commentators  offer  no  explanation  of  them  ;'  but  we  think  that 
they  have  a  latent  meaning,  and  that  they  allude  to  a  superstition  of  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  made  such  admirable  use  in  '  The  Pirate.'  Our  readers  will 
remember  that,  when  Mordaunt  has  rescued  Cleveland  from  "  the  breach  of  the 
sea,"  and  is  endeavouring  to  restore  the  animation  of  the  perishing  man,  he  is  thus 
reproved  by  Bryce  the  pedler :  "  Are  you  mad  ?  you,  that  have  lived  so  long  in 
Zetland,  to  risk  the  saving  of  a  drowning  man  ?  Wot  ye  not,  if  you  bring  him  to 
life  again,  he  will  be  sure  to  do  you  some  capital  injury  I  "  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
a  note  upon  this  passage  : — 

"  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  an  archipelago  where  so  many  jiersons  must  be  neces- 
sarily endangered  by  the  waves,  so  strange  and  inhuman  a  maxim  should  have 
engrafted  itself  upon  the  minds  of  a  people  otherwise  kind,  moral,  and  hospitable. 
But  all  with  whom  I  have  spoken  agree  that  it  was  almost  general  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  with  difficulty  weeded  out  by  the  sedulous  in- 
structions of  the  clergy  and  the  rigorous  injunctions  of  the  proprietors.  There  is 
little  doubt  it  had  been  originally  introduced  as  an  excuse  for  suffering  those  who 
attempted  to  escape  from  the  wreck  to  perish  unassisted,  so  that,  there  being  no 
survivor,  she  might  be  considered  as  lawful  plunder." 

It  appears  to  us,  however,  if  we  do  not  mistake  the  meaning  of  our  text,  "  if  you 
will  not  murther  me  for  my  love,  let  me  be  your  servant,"  that  the  superstition  was 
not  confined  to  the  Orkneys  in  the  time  of  Shakspere.  Why  should  Sebastian 
murder  Antonio  for  his  love  if  this  superstition  were  not  alluded  to  ?  Indeed,  the 
answer  of  Sebastian  distinctly  refers  to  the  office  of  humanity  which  Antonio  had 
rendered  him,  and  appears  to  glance  at  the  superstition  as  if  he  perfectly  understood 
what  Antonio  meant : — "  If  you  will  not  undo  what  you  have  done,  that  is,  kill 
him  whom  you  have  recovered,  desire  it  not."     The  vulgar  opinion  is  here  reversed. 

*  Scene  III. — "  How  now,  my  hearts  ?     Did  you  never  see  the  picture  of  we  three  f 

Our  ancestors  had  some  good  practical  jokes  that  never  tired  by  repetition,  and 
this  was  one  of  them.  "  The  picture  of  we  three"  was  a  picture,  or  sign,  of  Two 
Fools,  upon  which  was  an  inscription,  we  be  three,  so  that  the  unlucky  wight  who 
was  tempted  to  read  it  supplied  "  argument  for  a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and 
a  good  jest  for  ever."  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  allude  to  this  in  '  The  Queen  of 
Corinth :' — 

"  Nean.  He  is  another  ass,  he  says  I  believe. 

Uncle.  fVe  be  three,  heroical  prince. 

Nean.  Nay,  then,  we  must  have  the  picture  of 'em,  and  the  word  no$  sumus." 

The  answer  of  the  Clown  in  the  text  to  "  here  comes  the  fool "  is  wonderfully 
adroit. 
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■  Scene  III. — "  Let  our  catch  be,  '  Thou  knave.''  " 

Sir  John  Hawking,  in  his  •'  History  of  Music,'  inserts  the  following  as  the  catch 
sung  by  the  three  characters,  but  does  not  state  his  authority.  Dr.  Bumey  evi- 
dently copies  from  Hawkins.  We  here  give  the  real  notes,  putting  them  into  the 
treble  clef,  instead  of  the  contratenor.  The  effect  of  this  catch  must  have  depended 
wholly  on  the  humour  with  which  it  was  sung :  the  same,  indeed,  may  be  said  of 
most  catches : — 


'^^^^^^^^^^^- 


Hold 


thy      peace  I     and     I        pri  -  thee  hold  thy    peace. 


^^i 


Thou    knave ! 


Hold    thy     peace,  thou    knave ! 


i 


w 


Thou   knave ! 

*  Scene  III. — "  Malvolio  's  a  Peg-a-Ramsay,  and  '  Three  merry  men  be  we.'  " 

Sir  John  Hawkins  says,  "  Peggy  Ramsey  is  the  name  of  some  old  song — the  fol- 
lowing is  the  tune  to  it ;"  and  gives  the  subjoined  upper  notes,  but  cites  no  aiithority. 
The  base  and  accompaniment  we  have  added. 


This  air,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  William  Ballet's  '  Lute  Book,'  a  "  highly  in- 
teresting manuscript  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  (D.  1.  21,)  which 
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appears  not  only  to  be  older  than  Queen  Elizabeth's  '  Virginal  Book,'  but  to  con- 
tain a  greater  number  of  popular  tunes  of  the  time."  (Chappell's  '  Collection  of 
National  English  Airs,'  ii.  115.)  The  words,  "Three  merry  men  we  be,"  are  in 
the  song  of  '  Robin  Hood  and  the  Tanner,'  as  reprinted  from  Anthony  a  Wood's 
black-letter  copy  : — 

"  For  three  merry  men,  and  three  merry  men, 
And  three  merry  men  we  be." 

Sir  J.  Hawkins  likewise  gives  a  stanza  of  an  old  song,  in  which  the  same  wordjs —   ^ 
changing  "  men"  into  "  boys" — are  introduced. 

'  Scene  III. — "  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babyhn,  lady,  lady.''"' 

The  burden  of "  lady,  lady,"  appears  to  have  been  common  to  several  songs. 
The  words  which  Sir  Toby  sings  are  found  in  the  ballad  of  '  Constant  Susanna,' 
which  Percy  describes  as  a  poor,  dull  performance,  and  very  long.  He  gives  us 
the  following  stanza : — 

"  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon 

Of  reputation  great  by  fame ; 

He  took  to  wife  a  fair  woman, 

Susanna  she  was  call'd  by  name  : 
A  woman  fair  and  virtuous ; 

Lady,  lady : 
Why  should  we  not  of  her  learn  thus 

To  live  godly  ?" 

'  Scene  III. — "  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  must  needs  be  gone." 

This,  again,  is  an  old  ballad  which  we  find  in  Percy,  who  reprints  it  from  '  The 
Golden  Garland  of  Princely  Delights  :' — 

"  Farewell,  dear  love ;  since  thou  wilt  needs  be  gone. 
Mine  eyes  do  show  my  life  is  almost  done. 
Nay,  I  will  never  die,  so  long  as  I  can  spy 
There  be  many  mo,  though  that  she  do  go. 
There  be  many  mo,  1  fear  not : 
Why  then  let  her  go,  I  care  not. 
Farewell,  farewell ;  since  this  I  find  is  true, 
I  will  not  spend  more  time  in  wooing  you  : 
But  I  will  seek  elsewhere,  if  I  may  find  love  there : 
Shall  I  bid  her  go  ?  what  and  if  I  do  ? 
Shall  I  bid  her  go  and  spare  not  ? 
O  no,  no,  no,  I  dare  not. 

Ten  thousand  times  farewell ; — yet  stay  a  while : — 
Sweet,  kiss  me  once  ;  sweet  kisses  time  beguile : 

I  have  no  power  to  move.     IIow  now !  am  I  in  love  ? 
Wilt  thou  needs  be  gone  ?     Go  then,  all  is  one. 
Wilt  thou  needs  be  gone  ?     Oh,  hie  thee ! 
Nay,  stay,  and  do  no  more  deny  me. 

Once  more  adieu,  I  see,  loth  to  depart 
Bids  oft  adieu  to  her  that  holds  my  heart. 

But  seeing  I  must  lose  thy  love,  which  I  did  choose, 
Go  thy  way  for  me,  since  that  may  not  be. 
Go  thy  ways  for  me.     But  whither  ? 
Go,  oh,  but  where  I  may  come  thither. 

What  shall  I  do  ?  my  love  is  now  departed. 
She  is  as  fair  as  she  is  cruel-hearted. 
She  would  not  be  entreated,  with  prayers  oft  repeated. 
If  she  come  no  more,  shall  1  die  therefore  ? 
If  she  come  no  more,  what  care  I .'  "^ 

Faith,  let  her  go,  or  come,  or  tarry." 
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'  Scene  III. — "  Dost  thou  think  becatise  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more 
cakes  and  ale  ?'' 

This  reproof  of  the  steward  is  of  universal  application ;  but  it  was  probably  an 
indirect  sarcasm  against  the  rising  sect  of  the  Puritans,  who  were  something  too  apt 
to  confound  virtue  with  asceticism.  Ben  Jonson  sj)eaks  more  directly  in  the 
matter : — 

"  fTinw.  What  call  you  the  reverend  elder  you  told  me  of,  your  Banbury  man  ? 

Lit.  Rabbi  Busy,  sir ;  he  is  more  than  an  elder,  he  is  a  prophet,  sir. 

Quar.  O,  I  know  him  !     A  baker,  is  he  not  ? 

Lit.  He  was  a  baker,  sir,  but  he  does  dream  now,  and  see  visions;  he  has  given  over  his 
trade. 

Quar.  I  remember  that  too  ;  out  of  a  scruple  he  took,  that,  in  spiced  conscience,  those  cakes 
he  made  were  served  to  bridales.  May-poles,  morriees,  and  such  profane  feasts  and  meetings. 
His  Cliristian  name  is  Zeal-of-the-land. 

Lit.  Yes,  sir ;  Zeal-of-the-land  Busy." 

^  Scene  IV. — "  Light  airs  and  recollected  terms.'' 
Term  forms  no  part  of  the  technical  language  of  music.  Its  plural  may  possibly 
be  intended  by  Shakspere  to  signify  those  passages  called  phrases ;  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  word  was  originally  written  tunes,  which  would  render  the  expression 
intelligible.  In  the  folios  it  is  spelt  termes :  and  this,  in  not  very  clear  manuscript, 
might  easily  have  been  mistaken  by  the  compositor  for  tunes.  Dr.  Johnson  thinks 
that  "  recollected  "  means  recalled ;  in  which  we  agree,  if  by  "  recalled  "  is  to  be 
understood  known  by  heart — by  memory.  Dr.  Warburton's  conjecture,  that  by 
"  recollected  "  is  meant  studied,  will  not  find  many  supporters. 

®  Scene  V. — "  0,for  a  stone-bow.'''' 
A  stone-bow  is  a  cross-bow  which  shoots  stones.     It  was  a  toy  for  children,  ac- 
cording to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : — 

" children  will  shortly  take  him 

For  a  wall,  and  set  their  stone-bows  in  his  forehead." 


'"  Scene  V. — "  Wind  up  my  watch.''' 
It  is  said  that  watches  for  the  pocket  were  first  brought  to  England  from  Ger- 
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many,  in  1580.  We  give  a  representation  of  an  ancient  watch  from  a  remarkable 
sjjecimen.  This  watch  is  embellished  on  the  face  with  roses  and  thistles  conjoined, 
and  has  no  minute-hand  :  these  circumstances  fix  its  date  somewhere  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  It  is  of  silver,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  the  lid  shuts  the  face  from 
view,  and  when  closed  it  looks  like  a  small  pear.  In  Hollar's  print  of  Summer — a 
half-length  portrait  of  a  lady — a  watch,  similar  to  our  specimen,  hangs  from  the 
girdle. 

' '  Scene  V. — "  The  impressure  her  Lucrece.'''' 
One  of  the  many  evidences  of  Shakspere"s  familiarity  with  ancient  works  of  art, 
in  common  with  the  best  educated  of  his  time.     We  give  a  copy  of  an  antique 
"  Lucrece  :"" — 


'*  Scene  Y. — '•'  JJ'ished  to  see  thee  eve)-  eross-gai'tered." 
Barton  Holyday,  who  wrote  fifty  years  after  Shakspere,  describes  this  fashion  in 
connexion  with  a  Puritan  : — 

"  Had  there  appear'd  some  sharp  cross-garter'd  man. 
Whom  their  loud  laugh  might  nickname  Puritan; 
CasM  up  in  factious  breeches,  and  small  ruff; 
That  hates  the  surplice,  and  defies  the  cufF." 

The  fashion  is  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  24th  vol.  of  the  '  Archaeologia'  Mr.  Gage 
has  described  an  illumination  of  a  maimscript  of  the  tenth  century  in  the  library 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  where  this  costume  is  clearly  depicted.  Mr.  Gage 
says — "  The  kind  of  bandaged  stocking,  so  common  in  all  Saxon  figures,  which  is 
seen  to  advantage  in  the  miniature  of  the  Magi,  where  the  principal  figure  (copied 
in   the  cut)  has  garters  of  gold,  with  tassels,   was,  as  M.  Langlois,  the  able  and 
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learned  professor  of  painting  at  Rouen,  informs  me,  in  general  use  among  the  shep- 
herds and  country  people  of  France  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  In  the 
latter  century  the  butchers  often  rode  on  horseback  with  their  legs  clothed  in  this 
manner.  This  part  of  the  dress  was  made  of  white  linen,  and  was  called  '  des  lin- 
geties,''  a  name  applied  also  to  a  part  of  the  ancient  costume  of  women  of  the  Pays 
de  Caux,  that  covered  the  arm.  In  the  Apennines  I  have  myself  seen  the  conta- 
dini  with  a  kind  of  stocking  bandaged  all  the  way  up.  The  Highland  stockhig 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  costume." 

'^  Scene  V. — "  Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip  ?" 

In  Cecil's  '  Correspondence,'  Letter  10,  we  have  the  following  passage  : — '•  There 
is  great  danger  of  being  taken  sleepers  at  tray-trip,  if  the  king  sweep  suddenly." 
This  led  Tyrwhitt  to  conjecture  that  the  game  was  draughts.  A  satire  called 
'  Machiavel's  Dog,'  1617,  confirms  this  ophiion  : — 

"  But,  leaving  cards,  let's  go  to  dice  awhile, — 
To  passage,  treitippe,  hazard,  or  mum-chance." 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— Olivia'5  Garden. 

Enter  Viola,  and  Clawmoith  a  tabor. 

Vio.  Save  thee,  friend,  and  thy  music  :  Dost  thou  live  by 
thy  tabor?! 

Clo.  No,  su',  I  live  by  the  church. 

Vio.  Art  thou  a  churchman  ? 
/      Clo.  No  such  matter,  sir ;  I  do  live  by  the  church  ;  for  I 
do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house  doth  stand  by  the  church. 

Vio.  So  thou  mayst  say,  the  king  lies  *  by  a  beggai",  if  a 
beggar  dwell  near  him ;  or  the  church  stands  by  thy  tabor,  if 
thy  tabor  stand  by  the  church. 

Clo.  You  have  said,  sir. — To  see  this  age  ! — A  sentence  is 
but  a  cheveril  glove  ^  to  a  good  wit :  How  quickly  the  wrong 
side  may  be  turned  outward  ! 

Vio.  Nay,  that 's  certain ;  they  that  dally  nicely  with  words 
may  quickly  make  them  wanton. 

Clo.  I  would,  therefore,  my  sister  had  had  no  name,  sir. 

Vio.  Why,  man? 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  her  name 's  a  word ;  and  to  dally  with  that 
word  might  make  my  sister  wanton  :  But,  indeed,  words  are 
very  rascals,  since  bonds  disgraced  them. 

Vio.  Thy  reason,  man  ? 

Clo.  Troth,  sir,  I  can  yield  you  none  without  words ;  and 
words  are  grown  so  false,  I  am  loth  to  prove  reason  with 
them. 

Vio.  I  warrant  thou  art  a  merry  fellow,  and  carest  for  no- 
thing. 

Clo.  Not  so,  sir,  I  do  care  for  something  :  but  in  my  con- 

"  Lies — sojourns — dwells. 

i"  Cheveril  glove— a.  kid  glove — an  easy-fitting  glove.    So,  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,' 
"  a  wit  of  cheveril.'''' 
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science,  sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you;  if  that  be  to  care  for 
nothing,  sir,  I  would  it  would  make  you  invisible. 

Vt'o.  Art  not  thou  the  lady  Olivia's  fool  ? 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir ;  the  lady  Olivia  has  no  folly :  she  will 
keep  no  fool,  sir,  till  she  be  married ;  and  fools  are  as  like 
husbands  as  pilchards  are  to  herrings,  the  husband 's  the  big- 
ger ;  I  am,  indeed,  not  her  fool,  but  her  corrupter  of  words. 

Vio.  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  count  Orsino's. 

Clo.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb,  like  the  sun ;  it 
shines  everywhere.  I  would  be  sorry,  sir,  but  the  fool  should 
be  as  oft  with  your  master,  as  with  my  mistress :  I  think  I 
saw  your  wisdom  there. 

Vio.  Nay,  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  1 11  no  more  with  thee. 
Hold,  there  's  expenses  for  thee. 

Clo.  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair,  send  thee  a 
beard ! 

Vio.  By  my  troth,  I  'U  tell  thee ;  I  am  almost  sick  for  one  ; 
though  I  would  not  have  it  grow  on  my  chin.  Is  thy  lady 
within  ? 

Clo.  Would  not  a  pair  of  these  have  bred,  sir  ? 

Vio.  Yes,  being  kept  together,  and  put  to  use. 

Clo.  I  would  play  lord  Pandarus  of  Phrygia,  sir,  to  bring 
a  Cressida  to  this  Troilus. 

Vio.  I  understand  you,  sir ;  't  is  well  begged. 

Clo.  The  matter,  I  hope,  is  not  great,  sir,  begging  but  a 
beggar:  Cressida  was  a  beggar .0  My  lady  is  within,  sir.  I 
will  conster  to  them  whence  you  come;  who  you  are,  and 
what  you  would,  are  out  of  my  welkin  :  I  might  say,  element; 
but  the  word  is  over -worn.  [£xit. 

Vio.  This  fellow  is  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ; 
And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit : 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests. 
The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time  ; 
'And,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.     This  is  a  practice 
As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art : 

"  In  Chaucer's  '  Testament  of  Cresseyde,'  we  have, 
"  Great  penurye 
Thou  suffer  shalt,  and  as  a  beggar  dye." 
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For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit;  \ 

But  "wise  men,  folly -fallen,"  quite  taint  their  wit.  I 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

Sir  To.  Save  you,  gentleman. 
^  Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Dieu  vous  garde,  monsieur. 

Vio.  Et  vous  aussi ;  voire  serviteur. 

Sir  And.  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  ;  and  I  ana  yours. 

''Sir  To.  Will  you  encounter  the  house  ?  jmy  niece  is  desir- 
ous you  should  enter,  if  your  trade  be  to  Her. 

Vio.  I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir  :  I  mean,  she  is  the  list** 
of  my  voyage. 

/    Sir  To.  Taste  your  legs,  sir;*'  put  them  to  motion. 
'      Vio.  My  legs  do  better  understand  me,  sir,  than  I  under- 
stand what  you  mean  by  bidding  me  taste  my  legs. 

Sir  To.  I  mean  to  go,  sir,  to  enter. 

Vio.  I  will  answer  you  with  gait  and  entrance  :  But  we  are 
prevented."^ 

Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 

Most  excellent  accomplished  lady,  the  heavens  rain  odours  on 
you! 

Sir  And.  That  youth  's  a  rare  courtier  !  "  Rain  odours  !  " 
well. 

Vio.  My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  your  own  most 
pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear. 

Sir  And.  "  Odours,  pregnant,  and  vouchsafed  :" — I  '11  get 
'em  all  three  all  ready. 

Oli.  Let  the  garden  door  be  shut,  and  leave  me  to  my 
hearing.  [Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Maria. 

Give  me  your  hand,  sir. 

*  The  original  reads — 

"  But  wise  men's  folly  falne,  quite  taint  their  wit." 
Tyrwhitt's  correction,  which  we  adopt,  appears  right. 

*  List — limit — bound. 

<=  Taste  was  used  by  the  Elizabethan  poets  for  try  ; — the  use  of  the  word  was  not 
limited  to  touch  by  the  palate.     In  C  hapman's  '  Odyssey'  we  have — 
"  He  now  began 
To  taste  the  bow." 
^  Prevented — anticipated — gone  before. 
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Vio.  My  duty,  madam,  and  most  humble  service. 

Oli.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Vio.  Cesario  is  your  servant's  name,  fair  princess. 

OU.  My  servant,  sir  !     'T  was  never  merry  world. 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  call'd  compliment : 
You  're  servant  to  the  count  Orsino,  youth. 

Vio.  And  he  is  yours,  and  his  must  needs  be  yours ; 
Your  servant's  servant  is  your  servant,  madam. 

Oli.  For  him,  I  think  not  on  him  :  for  his  thoughts. 
Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fiU'd  with  me  ! 

Vio.  Madam,  I  come  to  whet  your  gentle  thoughts 
On  his  behalf : — 

on.  O,  by  your  leave,  I  pray  you  ; 

I  bade  you  never  speak  again  of  him  : 
But,  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 
I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that, 
Than  music  from  the  spheres. 

Vio.  Dear  lady, — 

Oli.  Give  me  leave,  beseech  you :  I  did  send 
After  the  last  enchantment  you  did  here, 
A  ring  in  chase  of  you ;  so  did  I  abuse 
Myself,  my  servant,  and,  I  fear  me,  you  : 
Under  your  hard  construction  must  I  sit. 
To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shameful  cunning. 
Which  you  knew  none  of  yours  :  What  might  you  think  ? 
Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake. 
And  baited  it  with  all  the  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tyrannous  heart  can  think  ?     To  one  of  your  receiving  * 
Enough  is  shown ;  a  Cyprus,''  not  a  bosom. 
Hides  my  heart  :*=  So  let  me  hear  you  speak. 

Vio.  I  pity  you. 

Oli.  That 's  a  degree  to  love. 

Vio.  No,  not  a  grise ;  ^  for  't  is  a  vulgar  proof. 
That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies. 
A  Oli.  Why,  then,  methinks,  't  is  time  to  smile  again  : 

^  Receiving — comprehension. 
^  Cyprus.     See  Note  on  Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

<=  Hides  my  heart.     The  second  folio  reads  "hides  my  poor  heart."     The  reta?'d- 
ation  of  the  time  of  syllables  was  not  understood  by  the  editor  of  that  copy. 
''  Grise — step. 
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0  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud ! 
/if  one  should  be  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 

\To  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf!  [Clock  strikes. 

The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time. — 
Be  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I  will  not  have  you  : 
And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest. 
Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man  : 
There  lies  your  way,  due  west. 

Vio.  Then  westward-hoe : 

Grace,  and  good  disposition,  'tend  your  ladyship ! 
You  '11  nothing,  madam,  to  my  lord  by  me  ? 
on.  Stay: 

1  prithee  tell  me,  what  thou  think'st  of  me. 

Vio.  That  you  do  think  you  are  not  what  you  are. 

on.  If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  same  of  you. 

Vio.  Then  think  you  right ;  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

Oli.  I  would  you  were  as  I  would  have  you  be  ! 

Vio.  Would  it  be  better,  madam,  than  I  am, 
I  wish  it  might ;  for  now  I  am  your  fool. 

Oli.  O,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip  ! 
A  murd'rous  guilt  shows  not  itself  more  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid :  love  's  night  is  noon. 
Cesario,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring. 
By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  eveiything, 
I  love  thee  so,  that,  maugre  all  thy  pride. 
Nor  wit,  nor  reason,  can  my  passion  hide. 
Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause. 
For,  that  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause : — 
But,  rather,  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter  ; — 
\  Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought,  is  better. 

/     Vio.  By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my  youth, 
,  I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth. 
And  that  no  woman  has ;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone. 
And  so  adieu,  good  madam  ;  never  more 
Will  I  ray  master's  tears  to  you  deplore. 

Oli.  Yet  come  again :  for  thou,  perhaps,  mayst  move 
That  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  11.—^  Boom  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  and 
Fabian. 

Sir  And.  No,  faith,  I  '11  not  stay  a  jot  longer. 

Sir  To.  Thy  reason,  dear  venom,  give  thy  reason. 

Fab.  You  must  needs  yield  your  reason,  sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  I  saw  your  niece  do  more  favours  to  the 
count's  servingman,  than  ever  she  bestowed  upon  me  ;  I 
saw 't  i'  the  orchard. 

Sir  To.  Did  she  see  thee  *  the  while,  old  boy  ?  tell  me  that. 

Sir  And.  As  plain  as  I  see  you  now. 

Fab.  This  was  a  great  argument  of  love  in  her  toward  you. 

Sir  A?id.  'SHght !  will  you  make  an  ass  o'  me  ? 

Fab.  I  wiU  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the  oaths  of  judg- 
ment and  reason. 

Sir  To.  And  they  have  been  grand  jury-men,  since  before 
Noah  was  a  sailor. 

Fab.  She  did  show  favour  to  the  youth  in  your  sight,  only 
to  exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  dormouse  valour,  to  put  fire 
in  your  heart,  and  brimstone  in  your  liver  :  You  should  then 
have  accosted  her;  and  with  some  excellent  jests,  fire-new 
from  the  mint,  you  should  have  banged  the  youth  into  dumb- 
ness. This  was  looked  for  at  your  hand,  and  this  was  baulked : 
the  double  gilt  of  this  opportunity  you  let  time  wash  oS,  and 
you  are  now  sailed  into  the  north  of  my  lady's  opinion ;  where 
you  will  hang  like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  beard,  unless 
you  do  redeem  it  by  some  laudable  attempt,  either  of  valour 
or  policy. 

Sir  And.  An 't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with  valour ;  for 
policy  I  hate  :  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politician.^ 

Sir  To.  Why  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the  basis  of 
valour.  Challenge  me  the  count's  youth  to  fight  with  him ; 
hiu't  him  in  eleven  places ;  my  niece  shall  take  note  of  it :  and 
assure  thyself,  there  is  no  love-broker  in  the  world  can  more 
prevail  in  man's  commendation  with  woman,  than  report  of 
valour. 

*  Thee  is  wanting  in  the  original.     It  was  supplied  by  Rowe. 
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Fah.  There  is  no  way  but  this,  sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Will  either  of  you  bear  me  a  challenge  to  him  ? 

Sir  To.  Go,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand;  be  curst*  and 
brief;  it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  eloquent  and  full 
of  invention ;  taunt  him  with  the  licence  of  ink :  if  thou 
thoust  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss ;  and  as  many 
lies  as  will  lie  in  thy  sheet  of  paper,  although  the  sheet  were 
big  enough  for  the  bed  of  AVare  in  England,^  set  'em  down ; 
go  about  it.  Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink ;  though 
thou  write  with  a  goose-pen,  no  matter  :  About  it. 

Sir  And.  Where  shall  I  find  you  ? 

Sir  To.  We  '11  call  thee  at  the  cuhiculo  :  Go. 

[Exit  Sir  Andrew. 

Fab.  This  is  a  dear  manakin  to  you,  sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad;  some  two  thousand 
strong,  or  so. 

Fab.  We  shall  have  a  rare  letter  from  him  :  but  you  '11  not 
deliver  it  ? 

Sir  To.  Never  trust  me  then ;  and  by  all  means  stir  on  the 
youth  to  an  answer.  I  think  oxen  and  wainropes  cannot  hale 
them  together.  For  Andrew,  if  he  were  opened,  and  you 
find  so  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea, 
I  '11  eat  the  rest  of  the  anatomy. 

Fab.  And  his  opposite,  the  youth,  bears  in  his  visage  no 
great  presage  of  cruelty. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Look  where  the  youngest  wren  of  nine''  comes. 

Mar.  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh  yourselves 
into  stitches,  follow  me :  yond'  gull  Malvolio  is  turned 
heathen,  a  very  renegado ;  for  there  is  no  Christian,  that 
means  to  be  saved  by  believing  rightly,  can  ever  believe  such 
impossible  passages  of  grossness.      He  's  in  yellow  stockings. 

Sir  To.  And  cross-gartered  ? 

Mar.  Most  villainously ;  like  a  pedant  that  keeps  a  school 

"  Cwst — crabbed. 

^  tVren  of  nine.  The  original  reads  "  wren  of  mine.^'  The  wren  hatches  many 
egg^  :  Sidney  calls  her  "  the  multiplying  wren."  The  emendation  was  by  Theo- 
bald. 
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i'the  church. — I  have  dogged  him  like  his  murtherer:  He 
does  obey  every  point  of  the  letter  that  I  dropped  to  betray 
him.  He  does  smile  his  face  into  more  lines  than  are  in  the 
new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies : "  you  have 
not  seen  such  a  thing  as  't  is ;  I  can  hardly  forbear  hurling 
things  at  him.  I  know  my  lady  will  strike  him  ;  if  she  do, 
he  '11  smile,  and  take  't  for  a  great  favour. 

Sir  To.  Come,  bring  us,  bring  us  where  he  is.         [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— .^  Street 

Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Seh.   I  would  not  by  my  will  have  troubled  you ; 
But,  since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains, 
I  will  no  further  chide  you. 

Ant.  I  could  not  stay  behind  you ;  my  desire. 
More  sharp  than  filed  steel,  did  spur  me  forth ; 
And  not  all  love  to  see  you,  (though  so  much 
As  might  have  drawn  one  to  a  longer  voyage,) 
But  jealousy  what  might  befall  your  travel. 
Being  skilless  in  these  parts  ;  which,  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided,  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Rough  and  unhospitable  :  My  willing  love. 
The  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fear. 
Set  forth  in  your  pursuit. 

Seh.  My  kind  Antonio, 

I  can  no  other  answer  make,  but,  thanks. 
And  thanks  :  and  ever  oft  good  turns  " 
Are  shuffled  off"  with  such  uncurrent  pay  ; 
But,  were  my  worth,''  as  is  my  conscience,  firm, 
You  should  find  better  dealing.     What 's  to  do  ? 
Shall  we  go  see  the  reliques  of  this  town  ? 

Ant.  To-morrow,  sir ;  best,  first,  go  see  your  lodging. 

Seh.  I  am  not  weary,  and  'tis  long  to  night; 
I  pray  you  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 

^  We  print  the  passage  as  in  the  original.     The  modern  emendation  is, 

"  And  thanks,  and  ever  thanks.     Often  good  turns."' 
^  Worth — fortune — wealth. 
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With  the  memorials,  and  the  things  of  fame. 
That  do  renown  this  city. 

Ant.  'Would  you  'd  pardon  me ; 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets  : 
Once,  in  a  sea-fight,  'gainst  the  count  his  galleys, 
I  did  some  service  ;  of  such  note,  indeed. 
That,  were  I  ta'en  here,  it  would  scarce  be  answer' d. 
/    Seb.  Belike,  you  slew  great  number  of  his  people  ? 

Ant.  The  offence  is  not  of  such  a  bloody  nature  ; 
Albeit  the  quaUty  of  the  time,  and  quarrel. 
Might  well  have  given  us  bloody  argument. 
It  might  have  since  been  answer' d  in  repaying 
What  we  took  from  them ;  which,  for  traffic's  sake. 
Most  of  our  city  did :  only  myself  stood  out : 
For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear. 

iSeb.  Do  not  then  walk  too  open. 

^"-^nt.  It  doth  not  fit  me.     Hold,  sir,  here  's  my  purse ; 
In  the  south  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant, 
Is  best  to  lodge  :  I  will  bespeak  our  diet. 
Whiles  you  beguile  the  time,  and  feed  your  knowledge 
With  viewing  of  the  town  ;  there  shall  you  have  me. 

Seb.  Why  I  your  purse  ? 

Ant.  Haply,  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
You  have  desire  to  purchase  ;  and  your  store, 
I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  su\ 

Seb.  I  '11  be  your  purse-bearer,  and  leave  you 
For  an  hour. 

Ant.  To  the  Elephant. — 

Seb.  I  do  remember.       [£!xeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Olivia'5  Garden. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 

on.  I  have  sent  after  him.     He  says  he  '11  come ; 
How  shall  I  feast  him  ?  what  bestow  of  him  ? 
For  youth  is  bought  more  oft,  than  begg'd  or  borrow'd. 
I  speak  too  loud. — 
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Where  is  Malvolio  ? — he  is  sad,  and  civil/ 

And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes  ; — 

Where  is  Malvolio  ? 

Mar.  He  's  coming,  madam  ',  but  in  very  strange  manner. 
He  is  sure  possess'd,  madam. 

OK.  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ?  does  he  rave  ? 

Mar.  No,  madam,  he  does  nothing  but  smile  :  your  lady- 
ship were  best  have  some  guard  about  you,  if  he  come  ;  for, 
sure,  the  man  is  tainted  in  his  wits.'' 

on.  Go  call  him  hither. — I  am  as  mad  as  he. 
If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be. 

Enter  Malvolio. 

How  now,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  Sweet  lady,  ho,  ho !  [Smiles  fantastically . 

on.  Smile  st  thou  ? 
I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasion. 

Mai.  Sad,  lady  ?  I  could  be  sad  :  This  does  make  some  ob- 
struction in  the  blood,  this  cross -gcirtering.  But  what  of  that? 
if  it  please  the  eye  of  one,  it  is  with  me  as  the  very  true  son- 
net is  :  "  Please  one,  and  please  all." 

Oli.  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man  ?  what  is  the  matter  with  thee  ? 

Mai.  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in  my  legs  :  It 
did  come  to  his  hands,  and  commands  shall  be  executed.     I 
think,  we  do  know  the  sweet  Roman  hand. 
/  Oli.  Wilt  thou  go  to  bed,  Malvolio  ? 
\^al.  To  bed  ?  ay,  sweetheart ;  and  I  '11  come  to  thee. 

Oli.  God  comfort  thee !  Why  dost  thou  smile  so,  and  kiss 
thy  hand  so  oft  ? 
\Mar.  How  do  you,  Malvolio  ? 

"  Civil — grave.  The  regularity  of  the  civil,  civilized,  state  gives  this  meaning  of 
the  word. 

^  This  good  honest  prose,  as  Steevens  found  it  in  the  original,  is  rendered  me- 
trical by  him,  as  follows,  by  a  few  verbal  omissions ; — and  everybody  prints  it  as 
Shakspere's  verse : — 

"  Mar.  He  's  coming,  madam  ; 

But  in  strange  manner.     He  is  sure  possess'd. 
Oli.  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ?  does  he  rave  ? 
Mai\  No,  madam, 

He  does  nothing  but  smile  :  your  ladyship 
Were  best  have  guard  about  you,  if  he  come  ; 
For,  sure,  the  man  is  tainted  in  his  wits." 
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Ca 


^al.  At  your  request  ?     Yes ;  nightingales  answer  daws. 

Mar.  Why  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous  boldness  before 
my  lady  ? 

Mai.  "  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness  : " — 't  was  well  writ. 

Oil.  What  meanest  thou  by  that,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  "  Some  are  born  great," — 

on.  Ha? 

Mai.  "  Some  achieve  greatness/' — 

on.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Mai.  "And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them." 

Oli.  Heaven  restore  thee  ! 

Mai.  "Remember,  who  commended  thy  yellow  stock- 
ings ;"— 

Oli.  Thy  yellow  stockings  ? 

Mai.  "  And  wished  to  see  thee  cross-gartered." 

Oli.  Cross-gartered? 

Mai.  "  Go  to  :  thou  art  made,  if  thou  desu-est  to  be  so ;" — 

Oli.  Am  I  made  ? 

Mai.  "  If  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  servant  still." 

Oli.  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  the  young  gentleman  of  the  count  Orsino's  is 
returned ;  I  could  hardly  entreat  him  back  :  he  attends  your 
ladyship's  pleasure. 

Oli.  I  '11  come  to  him.  \^Exit  Servant.]  Good  Maria,  let 
this  fellow  be  looked  to.  Where's  my  cousin  Toby?  Let 
some  of  my  people  have  a  special  care  of  him ;  I  would  not 
have  him  miscarry  for  the  half  of  my  dowry. 

[Exeunt  Olivia  and  Maria. 

Mai.  Oh,  ho !  do  you  come  near  me  now  ?  no  worse  man 
than  sir  Toby  to  look  to  me  ?  (This  concurs  directly  with  the 
letter  -X  she  sends  him  on  purpose,  that  I  may  appe.str  stubborn 
to  him;  for  she  incites  me  to  that  in  the  letter.  **Cast  thy 
humble  slough,"  says  she ; — "  be  opposite  with  a  kinsman, 
surly  with  servants, — let  thy  tongue  tang  with  arguments  of 

state, — put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity  ; " and, 

consequently,  sets  down  the  manner  how ;  as,  a  sad  face,  a 
reverend  carriage,  a  slow  tongue,  in  the  habit  of  some  sir  of 
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\  .  /  .    . 

note,  and  so  forth.}  I  have  linj^d  her  ^  but  it  is  Jove's  doing, 

and  Jove  make  me  thankful !  j    And,  when  she  went  away 

now,  "  Let  this  fellow  be  looked  to  : "     Fellow !  not  Mal- 

volio,  nor  after  my  degree,  but  fellow.*      Why,  everything 

adheres  together ;  f  that  no  dram  of  a  scruple,  no  scruple  of  a 

scruple,  no  obstacle,  no  incredulous  or  unsafe  circumstance, — 

What  can  be  said?     Nothing,  that  can  be,  can  come  between 

me  and  the  full  prospect  of  my  liopesA    Well,  Jove,  not  I,  is 

the  doer  of  this,  and  he  is  to  be  thankfed. 

Re-enter  Maria,  with  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of  sanctity  ?  If  all 
the  devils  of  hell  be  drawn  in  little,  and  Legion  hunself  pos- 
sessed him,  yet  I  '11  speak  to  him. 

Fah.  Here  he  is,  here  he  is  : — How  is  't  with  you,  sir  ?  how 
is  't  with  you,  man  ? 

Mai.  Go  off;  I  discard  you;  let  me  enjoy  my  private; 
go  off. 

Mar.  Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  within  him  !  did  not 
I  tell  you  ? — Sir  Toby,  my  lady  prays  you  to  have  a  care  of 
him. 

Mai.  Ah,  ha  !  does  she  so  ? 

Sir  To.  Go  to,  go  to ;  peace,  peace,  we  must  deal  gently 
with  him  ;  let  me  alone.  How  do  you,  Malvolio  ?  how  is 't 
with  you  ?  What,  man !  defy  the  devil :  consider,  he  's  an 
enemy  to  mankind. 

Mai.  Do  you  know  what  you  say  ? 

Mar.  La  you,  an  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil,  how  he  takes 
it  at  heart !     Pray  God,  he  be  not  bewitched  ! 

Fah.  Carry  his  water  to  the  wise  woman. 

Mar.  Marry,  an  it  shall  be  done  to-morrow  morning,  if  1 
live.    My  lady  would  not  lose  him  for  more  than  I  '11  say. 

Mai.  How  now,  mistress  ? 

Mar.  Olord! 

Sir  To.  Prithee,  hold  thy  peace ;  this  is  not  the  way  :  Do 
you  not  see  you  move  him  f  let  me  alone  with  him. 

Fah.  No  way  but  gentleness  ;  gently,  gently  :  the  fiend  is 
rough,  and  will  not  be  roughly  used. 

"  Felloiv.     Malvolio  accepts  the  word  in  the  old  sense  of  companion. 
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Sir  7h.  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcock?   how   dost  thou, 
chuck  ? 
Mai.  Sir? 

(^  Sir  To.  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me.  What,  man !  't  is  not  for 
gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan :  Hang  him,  foul 
collier ! 

3Iar.  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers ;  good  sir  Toby,  get  him 
to  pray. 

Mai.  My  prayers,  minx  ? 

3Iar.  No,  I  warrant  you,  he  will  not  hear  of  godliness. 

Mai.  Go,  hang  yourselves  all !  you  are  idle  shallow  things  : 
I  am  not  of  your  element ;  you  shall  know  more  hereafter. 

[Exit. 
[sir  To.  Is  't  possible  ?  ' 

Fab.  If  this  were  played  upon  a  stage  now,  I  could  con- 
demn it  as  an  improbable  fiction. 

Sir  To.  His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  infection  of  the 
device,  man. 

Mar.  Nay,  pursue  him  now ;  lest  the  device  take  air,  and 
taint. 

Fab.  Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad,  indeed. 

Mar.  The  house  will  be  the  quieter. 

Sir  To.  Come,  we  '11  have  him  in  a  dark-room,  and  bound.^ 
My  niece  is  already  in  the  belief  that  he  's  mad ;  we  may 
carry  it  thus,  for  our  pleasure,  and  his  penance,  till  our  very 
pastime,  tired  out  of  breath,  prompt  us  to  have  mercy  on  him : 
at  which  time  we  will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown 
thee  for  a  finder  of  madmen.A  But  see,  but  see. 

'v  ^ 

Fmter  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

Fab.  More  matter  for  a  May  morning. 

Sir  And.  Here  's  the  challenge,  read  it ;  I  warrant  there  's 
vinegar  and  pepper  in  't. 

Fab.  Is  't  so  saucy  ? 

Sir  And.  Ay,  is  't,  I  warrant  him  :  do  but  read. 

Sir  To.  Give  me.  [Reads."]  "  Youth,  whatsoever  thou  art, 
thou  art  but  a  scurvy  fellow." 

Fab.  Good,  and  valiant. 
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Sir  To.  "  Wonder  not,  nor  admire  not  in  thy  mind,  why  I 
do  call  thee  so,  for  I  will  show  thee  no  reason  for  't." 

Fah.  A  good  note  :  that  keeps  you  from  the  blow  of  the 
law. 

Sir  To.  "  Thou  comest  to  the  lady  Olivia,  and  in  my  sight 
she  uses  thee  kindly :  but  thou  liest  in  thy  throat,  that  is  not 
the  matter  I  challenge  thee  for." 

Fab.  Very  brief,  and  exceeding  good  senseless. 

Sir  To.  "  I  will  waylay  thee  going  home ;  where  if  it  be 
thy  chance  to  kill  me," 

Fab.  Good. 

Sir  To.  "  Thou  killest  me  like  a  rogue  and  a  villain." 

Fab.  Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law:  Good. 

Sir  To.  "  Fare  thee  well ;  And  God  have  mercy  upon  one 
of  our  souls  !  /  He  may  have  mercy  upon  mine  ;  but  my  hope 
is  better,  and^  so  look  to  thyself  \  Thy  friend,  as  thou  usest 
him,  and  thy  sworn  enemy,  Andrew  Ague-cheek." 

Sir  To.  If  this  letter  move  him  not,  his  legs  cannot :  I  '11 
give  't  him. 

Mar.  You  may  have  very  fit  occasion  for  't ;  he  is  now  in 
some  commerce  with  my  lady,  and  will  by  and  by  depart. 

Sir  To.  Go,  sir  Andrew ;  scout  me  for  him  at  the  corner  of 
the  orchardt  like  a  bum-bailie\  so  soon  as  ever  thou  seest  him, 
draw ;  and,  as  thou  drawest,  swear  horrible ;  for  it  comes  to 
pass  oft,  that  a  terrible  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent  sharply 
twanged  off,  gives  manhood  more  approbation  than  ever  proof 
itself  would  have  earned  him.     Away. 

Sir  Atid.  Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing.  [Fxit. 

Sir  To.  Now  will  not  I  deliver  his  letter :  for  the  behaviour 
of  the  young  gentleman  gives  him  out  to  be  of  good  capacity 
and  breeding  ;  his  employment  between  his  lord  and  my 
niece  confirms  no  less ;  therefore  this  letter,  being  so  excel- 
lently ignorant,  will  breed  no  terror  in  the  youth,  he  will  find 
it  comes  from  a  clodpole.  But,  sir,  I  will  deliver  his  challenge 
by  word  of  mouthjj  set  upon  Ague-cheek  a  notable  report  of 
valour  ;  and  drive  the  gentleman  (as  I  know  his  youth  will 
aptly  receive  it)  into  a  most  hideous  opinion  of  his  rage,  skill, 
fury,  and  impetuosity.  This  will  so  fright  them  both,  that 
they  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like  cockatrices. 
Vol.  III.  '  P 
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Miter  Olivia  and  Viola. 

Fab.  Here  he  comes  with  your  niece  :  give  them  way,  till 
he  take  leave,  and  presently  after  him. 

Sir  To.  I  wlQ  meditate  the  while  upon  some  horrid  message 
for  a  challenge.  [Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Fabian,  and  Maria  . 

Oli.  I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone, 
^nd  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  on 't :  ^  "/  >J  ^ 
/There 's  something  in  me  that  reproves  my  ra.utt ; 
/   But  such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is. 

That  it  but  mocks  reproof. 
\        Vio.  With  the  same  'haviour  that  your  passion  bears, 
VGo  on  my  master's  griefs. 

Oli.  Here,  wear  this  jewel  for  me,  't  is  my  picture ; 
Refuse  it  not,  it  hath  no  tongue  to  vex  you : 
And,  I  beseech  you,  come  again  to-morrow. 
What  shall  you  ask  of  me  that  I  '11  deny ; 
That  honour,  sav'd,  may  upon  asking  give  ? 

Vio.  Nothing  but  this,  your  true  love  for  my  master. 

Oli.  How  with  mine  honour  may  I  give  him  that 
Which  I  have  given  to  you  ? 

Vio.  I  will  acquit  you. 

Oli.  Well,  come  again  to-morrow  :  Fare  thee  well ; 
A  fiend  like  thee  might  bear  my  soul  to  hell.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Gentleman,  God  save  thee. 

Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  To.  That  defence  thou  hast,  betake  thee  to  't :  of  what 
nature  the  wrongs  are  thou  hast  done  him,  I  know  not ;  but 
thy  interceptor,  full  of  despight,  bloody  as  the  hunter,  attends 
thee  at  the  orchard  end  :  dismount  thy  tuck,  be  yare  in  thy 
preparation,  for  thy  assailant  is  quick,  skilful,  and  deadly. 

Vto.  You  mistake,  sir,  I  am  sure ;  no  man  hath  any  quar- 
rel to  me ;  my  remembrance  is  very  free  and  clear  from  any 
image  of  offence  done  to  any  man. 

"  Uncliary  on  't.  So  in  the  original.  The  ordinary  reading  is  "  unchary  om/.'' 
Douce  is  unwilling,  as  we  are,  to  disturb  the  old  reading.  Olivia  has  laid  her 
honour  too  unchary  (uncharily)  upon  a  heart  of  stone. 
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Sir  To.  You  '11  find  it  otherwise,  I  assure  you :  therefore, 
if  you  hold  your  life  at  any  price,  betake  you  to  your  guard ; 
for  your  opposite  hath  in  him  what  youth,  strength,  skill,  and 
wrath,  can  furnish  man  withal. 
Vio.  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  To.  He  is  knight,  /dubbed  with  unhatched  rapier,  and 
on  carpet  considerations'  but  he  is  a  devil  in  private  brawl; 
souls  and  bodies  hath  ne  divorced  three  'J  and  his  incense- 
ment  at  this  moment  is  50  implacable,  that  .satisfaction  can  be 
none  but  by  pangs  of  death  and  sepulchre ':  hob,  nob,^  is  his 
word ;  give 't,  or  take 't. 

Vio.  I  will  return  again  into  the  house,  and  desire  some 
conduct  of  the  lady.  I  am  no  fighter.  I  have  heard  of  some 
kind  of  men  that  put  quarrels  purposely  on  others,  to  taste 
their  valour :  belike,  this  is  a  man  of  that  quirk. 

Sir  To.  Sir,  no ;  his  indignation  derives  itself  out  of  a  very 
I  competent  injury ;  therefore,  get  you  on,  and  give  him  his 
\^esire/|  Back  you  shall  not  to  the  house,  unless  you\under- 
take  that  with  me  which  with  as  much  safety  you  might  an- 
swer him  :  therefore,  on,  or\trip  your  sword  stark  naked ;  for 
meddle  you  must,  that 's  certain,  or  forswear  to  wear  iron 
about  you.  ^  ^)C 

/  Vio.  This  is  as  uncivil  as  strange.  I  beseech  you,  do  me 
/  this  courteous  ofiice,  as  to  know  of  the  knight  what  my  offence 
j  to  him  is  ;  it  is  something  of  my  negligence,  nothing  of  my 
V  piu-pose. 

Sir  To.  I  will  do  so.]  Siguier  Fabian,  stay  you  by  this 
gentleman  till  my  return.  [Exit  Sir  Toby. 

Vio.  Pray  you,  su*,  do  you  know  of  this  matter  ? 
Fab.  I  know  the  knight  is  incensed  against  you,  even  to  a 
mortal  arbitrement ;  but  nothing  of  the  circumstance  more. 

Vio.  I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 
/  Fab.  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to  read  him  by 
Ihis  form,  as  you  are  like  to  find  him  in  the  proof  of  his  valour., 
jBe  is,  indeed,  sir,  the  most  skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite 
that  you  could  possibly  have  found  in  any  part  of  Illyria : 
"Will  you  walk  towards  him  ?  I  will  make  your  peace  with 
him,  if  I  can. 

"  Hob,  nob — at  random — come  what  will. 
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Vzo.  I  shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for  't :  I  am  one  that 
would  rather  go  with  sir  priest  than  sir  knight :  I  care  not 
who  knows  so  much  of  my  mettle.  [£!xeunt. 

Re-enter  Sir  Toby,  with  Sir  Andrew. 

aS'^V  To.  Why.  man,  he  's  a  very  devil ;  I  have  not  seen 
such  a  virago.''  [l  had  a  pass  with  him,  rapier,  scabbard,  and 
all,  and  he  gives  me  the  stuck  in,  with  such  a  mortal  motion, 
that  it  is  inevitable ;  and  on  the  answer,  hej)ays  you  as  surely 
as  your  feet  hit  the  ground  they  step  on  :^They  say  he  has 
been  fencer  to  the  Sophy. 

Sir  And.  Pox  on  't,  I  '11  not  meddle  with  him. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  but  he  will  not  now  be  pacified :  Fabian  can 
scarce  hold  hira  yonder. 

Sir  And.  Plague  on  't ;  an  I  thought  he  had  been  valiant, 
and  so  cunning  in  fence,  I  'd  have  seen  him  damned  ere  I  'd 
have  challenged  him.  Let  him  let  the  matter  slip,  and  1 11 
give  him  my  horse,  gray  Capilet. 

Sir  To.  I  '11  make  the  motion  :  Stand  here,  make  a  good 
show  on 't ;  this  shall  end  without  the  perdition  of  souls : 
Marry,  I  '11  ride  your  horse  as  well  as  I  ride  you.  [Aside. 

Re-enter  Fabian  and  Viola. 

I  have  his  horse  \to  Fab.]  to  take  up  the  quarrel ;  I  have  per- 
suaded him  the  youth 's  a  devil. 

Fah.  He  is  as  horribly  conceited  of  him ;  and  pants,  and 
looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels. 

Sir  To.  There  's  no  remedy,  sir  ;  he  will  fight  with  you  for 
his  oath  sake  :  marry,  he  hath  better  bethought  him  of  his 
quarrel,  and  he  finds  that  now  scarce  to  be  worth  talking  of: 
therefore  draw,  for  the  supportance  of  his  vow ;  he  protests 
he  will  not  hurt  you. 

Vio.  Pray  God  defend  me  !  A  little  thing  would  make  me 
tell  them  how  much  I  lack  of  a  man.  [^Aside. 

Fab.  Give  ground,  if  you  see  him  furious. 

Sir  To.  Come,  sir  Andrew,  there  's  no  remedy  ;  the  gentle- 
man will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  have  one  bout  with  you  :  he 
cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it ;  but  he  has  promised  me,  as  he 

*  Virago — the  original  \sfirago. 
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is  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  he  will  not  hurt  you.      Come 
on  :  to 't. 

Sir  And.  Pray  God,  he  keep  his  oath.  [Draws. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Vio.  I  do  assure  you  'tis  against  my  will.  [Draws. 

Ant.  Put  up  your  sword  ; — If  this  young  gentleman 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me  ; 
If  you  offend  him,  I  for  him  defy  you.  [Drawing. 

Sir  To.  You,  sir  ?  why,  what  are  you  ? 

Aiit.  One,  sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do  more 
Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will. 

Sir  To.  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,*  I  am  for  you. 

[Draws. 

JEnter  two  Officers. 

Fah.  O  good  sir  Toby,  hold  ;  here  come  the  officers. 

Sir  To.  I  'U  be  with  you  anon.  [To  Antonio. 

Vio.  Pray,  sir,  put  your  sword  up,  if  you  please. 

[  To  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  will  I,  sir ; — and,  for  that  I  promised  you, 
I  '11  be  as  good  as  my  word :  He  will  bear  you  easily,  and 
reins  welL  v 

1  Off.  fThis  is  the  man ;  do  thy  office.) 

2  Off.  Antonio,  I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit 
Of  count  Orsino. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

1  Off.  No,  sir,  no  jot;  I  know  your  favour  well. 
Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head. 
Take  him  away ;  he  knows  I  know  him  well. 

Ant.  I  must  obey. — This  comes  with  seeking  you ; 
But  there  's  no  remedy ;  I  shall  answer  it. 
What  will  you  do  ?    Now  my  necessity 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse  :    It  grieves  me 
Much  more,  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  you, 
Than  what  befalls  myself.     You  stand  amaz'd; 
But  be  of  comfort. 

2  Off.  Come,  sir,  away. 

"  Undertaker.     Ritson  explains  this  as  one  who  undertakes  another's  quarrel. 
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Ant.  I  must  entreat  of  you  some  of  that  money. 

Vio.  What  money,  sir  ? 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  show'd  me  here. 
And,  part,  being  prompted  by  your  present  trouble, 
Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
"  I  '11  lend  you  something  :  my  having  is  not  much ; 
I  '11  make  division  of  my  present  with  you  : 
Hold,  there  is  half  my  coffer. 

Ant.  Will  you  deny  me  now  ? 

Is 't  possible,  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion  ?     Do  not  tempt  my  misery. 
Lest  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a  man 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you. 

Vio.  I  know  of  none ; 

Nor  know  I  you  by  voice,  or  any  feature  : 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man 
Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness. 
Or  any  taint  of  vice,  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

Ant.  O  heavens  themselves  ! 

2  0^.  Come,  sir,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Ant.  Let  me  speak  a  little.     This  youth  that  you  see  here, 
I  snatch'd  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death  ; 
Reliev'd  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love, — 
And  to  his  image,  which  methought  did  promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion. 

1  O^.  What 's  that  to  us  ?    The  time  goes  by ;  away.  i 

Ant.  But,  O,  how  vild  an  idol  proves  this  god  ! — 
Thou  hast,  Sebastian,  done  good  feature  shame. — 
In  nature  there 's  no  blemish  but  the  mind ; 
None  can  be  call'd  deform'd  but  the  unkind. 
Virtue  is  beauty ;  but  the  beauteous  evil 
Are  empty  trunks,  o'erflourish'd  by  the  devil.' 

1  0^.  The  man  grows  mad  ;  away  with  him.    Come,  come, 
sir. 

Ant.  Lead  me  on.  [JExeunt  Officers  with  Antonio. 

Vio.  Methinks,  his  words  do  from  such  passion  fly. 
That  he  believes  himself;  so  do  not  I. 
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Prove  true,  imagination,  O,  prove  true. 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  you  ! 

Sir  To.  Come  hither,  knight ;  come  hither,  Fabian ;  we  '11 
whisper  o'er  a  couple  or  two  of  most  sage  saws. 

Vio.  He  nam'd  Sebastian ;  I  my  brother  know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass  ;  even  such,  and  so. 
In  favour  was  my  brother ;  and  he  went 
Still  in  this  fashion,  colour,  ornament. 
For  him  I  imitate  :  O,  if  it  prove. 
Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love  !  \_Exit. 

Sir  To.  A^very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and  more  a  coward 
than  a  hare  i  his  dishonesty  appears  in  leaving  his  friend  here 
in  necessitjV,  and  denying  him;  and  for  his  cowardship  ask 
Fabian.  J 

Fab.  A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  religious  in  it. 

Sir  And.  'Slid,  I  '11  after  him  again,  and  beat  him. 

Sir  To.  Do,  cuff  him  soundly,  but  never  draw  thy  sword. 

Sir  And.  An  I  do  not, —  [Exit. 

Fab.  Come,  let's  see  the  event. 
ySir  To.  I  dare  lay  any  money  't  will  be  nothing  yet.^ 

\Exeunt. 
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[The  Bed  of  Ware.] 


ILLUSTRATIONS   OF   ACT   IIL 


'  Scene  I. — "Dost  thou  live  by  thy  tabor?''' 

Tarleton,  the  celebrated  clown  of  the  ancient  stage,  was  represented  with  a  tabor 
in  a  print  prefixed  to  his  '  Jests,'  1611.  "  The  instrument,"  says  Douce,  "  is  found 
in  the  hands  of  fools  long  before  the  time  of  Shakspeare."  At  the  end  of  the  Sup- 
plementary Notice  we  have  given  a  portrait  of  Tarleton  with  his  tabor ;  but  this  is 
not  copied  from  the  'Jests.'  It  is  taken  from  the  Harleian  MS,  No.  3885 — 'An 
Alphabet  of  Initial  Letters  by  John  Scottowe.'  On  the  title  are  the  arms  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  following  inscription  : — "  God  save  Queene  Elizabeth  longe  to 
reygne."  This  circumstance  proves  this  portrait  of  "  Mr.  Tharlton"  (as  his  nanie 
is  spelt  by  Scottowe)  to  be  an  earlier  performance  than  the  figure  prefixed  fo  the 
•Jests,'  1611  ;  and,  as  the  two  are  exactly  alike,  our  portrait  is  probably  the  ori- 
ginal from  which  the  old  woodcut  was  copied. 

The  figure  in  the  '  Alphabet'  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  letter  T  :  the  following  verses 
in  the  margin  : — 

"  The  picture  here  set  down 
Within  tliis  letter  T, 
Aright  doth  show  the  forme  and  shap 
Of  Tharlton  unto  the. 

When  he  in  pleasaunt  wise 

Tlie  counterfet  expreste, 
Of  cloune  w'  cote  of  russet  hew, 

And  stuitups  w'  y=  rest. 
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Whoe  merry  many  made 

When  he  appeard  in  sight. 
The  grave  and  wise,  as  well  as  rude. 

At  him  did  take  delight. 

The  partie  nowe  is  gone. 

And  closlie  laid  in  claye ; 
Of  all  the  jesters  in  the  lande 

He  bare  the  praise  awaie. 

Nowe  hath  he  plaid  his  pte, 

And  sure  he  is  of  this. 
If  he  in  Christe  did  die  :  to  live 
With  him  in  lasting  blis." 

*  Scene  II. — "  /  had  as  lief  he  a  Brownist  as  a  politician.'''' 

The  Brownists — so  called  from  Robert  Brown,  who  was  a  connexion  of  the  Lord 
Treasurer  Cecil,  and  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge — gave 
great  offence  to  the  Church  about  1580,  by  maintaining  that  her  discipline  was 
Popish  and  Antichristian,  and  her  ministers  not  rightly  ordained.  The  sect  was 
subsequently  known  by  the  name  of  Independents.  (See  Neal's  *  History  of  the 
Puritans.') 

^  Scene  II. — "  Big  enough  for  the  bed  of  Ware  in  England." 

We  have  given  a  representation  of  this  famous  bed,  which  is  more  interesting 
than  any  description. 

*  Scene  IF, — "  He  does  smile  his  face  info  more  lines  than  are  in  the  new  map  with  the 
augmentation  of  the  Indies.'^ 

Shakspere,  who  paid  no  attention  to  geography ,  according  to  the  commentators, 
here  describes  a  "  new  map" — an  accession  to  the  geography  of  his  day.  This  map 
is  found  in  '  Linschoten's  Voyages,'  1598  ;  and  we  have  engraved  a  portion  of  it, — 
about  a  fourth  part  of  the  original, — exhibiting  the  islands  of  Malacca  and  Borneo, 
to  show  how  accurately  the  "  careless''  poet  has  described  its  peculiarities. 
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*  Scene  IV. — "  fVe  'II  have  him  in  a  dark-room,  a?id  bound." 

Cliains  and  darkness  were  the  universal  prescriptions  for  lunatics  in  the  time  of 
Sliakspere.  There  was  a  third  remedy,  to  whicli  Rosalind  alludes  in  '  As  You 
Like  It :' — "  Love  is  a  madness,  and  deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  as 
madmen  do." 

*  Scene  IV. — "  He  is   ki:';ght,  dubbed  with  unhatched  rapier,  and  on  carpet  consi- 
deration." 

The  knights  of  peace, — mayors,  and  justices,  and  serjeants-at-law,  and  physi- 
cians— grave  men  who  hate  a  hatclied  rapier,  which  has  seeii  service,  as  bitterly  as 
King  James,  are  called  carpet  knights,  according  to  Randle  Holme  : — "If  it  be  the 
king's  pleasure  to  knight  any  such  persons,  seeing  they  are  not  knighted  as  soldiers, 
they  are  not  therefore  to  use  the  horseman's  title  or  spurs  :  they  are  only  termed 
simply  miles  and  milites,  knights  of  the  carpet,  or  knights  of  the  green  cloth,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  knights  that  are  dubbed  as  soldiers  in  the  field  ;  though  in  these 
our  days  tliey  are  created  or  dubbed  with  the  like  ceremony  as  the  others  are,  by 
the  stroke  of  a  naked  sword  upon  their  shoulder,  with  the  words,  Rise  up  Sir  T.  A., 
knight." 

?  Scene  IV. — "  Empty  trunks,  o'erjlottrish'd  b>j  the  devil,''' 

The  allusion  is  to  the  beautifully  carved  trunks  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  of  which 
we  give  two  specimens. 
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ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I.— The  Street  before  OIWibJ s  House. 

Enter  Sebastian  and  Clown. 

Clo.  Will  you  make  me  believe  that  I  am  not  sent  for  you  ? 

Seb.  Go  to,  go  to,  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow; 
Let  me  be  clear  of  thee. 

Clo.  Well  held  out,  i'  faith !  No,  I  do  not  know  you ;  nor 
I  am  not  sent  to  you  by  my  lady,  to  bid  you  come  speak  with 
her ;  nor  your  name  is  not  master  Cesario ;  nor  this  is  not 
my  nose  neither. — Nothing  that  is  so,  is  so. 

Seh.  I  prithee  vent  thy  folly  somewhere  else  : 
Thou  know'st  not  me. 

Clo.  Vent  my  folly !  he  has  heard  that  word  of  some  ffreat 
man,  and  now  applies  it  to  a  fool.  Vent  my  folly  / 1  am 
afraid  this  great  lubber  the  world  will  prove  a  cockney/ — I 
prithee  now,  ungird  thy  strangeness,  and  tell  me  what  I  shall 
vent  to  my  lady ;  shall  I  vent  to  her  that  thou  art  coming  ? 

Seh.  I  prithee,  foolish  Greek,  depart  from  me  ; 
There  's  money  for  thee ;  if  you  tarry  longer 
I  shall  give  worse  payment. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  thou  hast  an  ope^^hand : — These  wise 
men  that  give  fools  money  get  themselves  a  good  report  after 
fourteen  years'  purchase.'^ 

°  Douce  has  an  ingenious  conjecture  here  ;  but  we  doubt  its  correctness  : — "  The 
Clown  is  speaking  of  vent  as  an  affected  word  ;  and  we  should  read,  '  this  great  lub- 
berly word  will  prove  a  cockney,  i.  e.  will  turn  out  to  be  cockney  language.' ''  But 
is  the  little  word  vent  a  great  lubberly  word?  The  Clown  is  tolerably  conse- 
quential in  his  thoughts  ;  and,  if  there  were  any  precise  meaning  in  his  fear  that 
the  world  would  prove  a  cockney,  we  do  not  see  how  he  brings  the  matter  in.  The 
original  is  pointed  thus  : — "  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber  the  world  will  prove  a 
cockney."  May  it  not  be,  spoken  aside,  "  I  am  afraid  the  world  will  prove  this 
great  lubber  (Sebastian)  a  cockney" — a  foolish  fellow  ?  Such  an  inversion  is  not 
uncommon.     We  point  the  passage  as  in  the  original. 

*"  The  meaning  obviously  is — after  the  rate  of  fourteen  years'  purchase.  This 
was  a  high  rate  ;  and  any  money  given  to  fools  for  a  good  report  was  buying  the 
commodity  of  reputation  at  a  high  rate. 
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Enter  Sir  Andrew,  Sir  Toby,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  And.  Now,  sir,  have  I  met  you  again  ?  there  's  for  you. 

[Striking  Sebastian. 

Seh.  Why,  there  's  for  thee,  and  there,  and  there : 
Are  all  the  people  mad  ?  {^Beating  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  To.  Hold,  sir,  or  I  '11  throw  your  dagger  o'er  the  house. 

Ch.  This  will  I  tell  my  lady  straight :  I  would  not  be  in 
some  of  your  coats  for  twopence.  [Exit. 

Sir  To.  Come  on,  sir ;  hold.  [Holding  Seb. 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  him  alone,  I  '11  go  another  way  to  work 
with  him ;  I  '11  have  an  action  of  battery  against  him,  if  there 
be  any  law  in  Illyria  :  (though  I  struck  him  first,  yet  it 's  no 
matter  for  that.  \ 

Seb.  Let  go  thy  hand.  / 

Sir  To.  Come,  sir,  I  will  not  let  you  go.\  Come,  my  young 
soldier,  put  up  your  iron  :  you  are  well  fleshed ;  come  om 

Seb.  I  will  be  free  from  thee.     What  wouldst  thou  now  ? 
If  thou  dar'st  tempt  me  further,  draw  thy  sword.         [Draws. 

Sir  To.  What,  what?  Nay,  then  I  must  have  an  ounce  or 
two  of  this  malapert  blood  from  you.  [Draws. 

Ekter  Olivia. 

OIL  Hold,  Toby ;  on  thy  life,  I  charge  thee,  hold. 

Sir  To.  Madam? 

Oli.  Will  it  be  ever  thus  ?     Ungracious  wretch, 
rit  for  the  mountains*  and  the  barbarous  caves. 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preach'd !  out  of  my  sight ! 
Be  not  ofiended,  dear  Cesario ! — 
Rudesby,  be  gone ! — I  prithee,  gentle  friend, 

[Exeutit  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  awe?  Fabian. 
Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
In  this  unciyil  and  unjust  extent ** 
Against  thy  peace.     Go  with  me  to  my  house  ; 
And  hear  thou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 

»  Extent.  Johnson  supposes  that  the  word  is  here  applied  with  reference  to  the 
legal  process  of  extent.  That  name  is  derived  from  the  writ  of  extengi  facias, — by 
which  the  goods  seized  are  to  be  taken  at  their  extended  value.  But  here  extent 
may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  stretch — as  we  say  a  stretch  of  power — of  violence. 
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This  ruffian  hath  botch' d  up,  that  thou  thereby 
Mayst  smile  at  this  :  thou  shalt  not  choose  but  go ; 
Do  not  deny :  Beshrew  his  soul  for  me. 
He  started  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  thee. 

Seb.  What  relish  is  in  this  ?  how  runs  the  stream  ? 
Or  I  am  mad,  or  else  this  is  a  dream : 
Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep  ; 
If  it  be  thus  to  dream  still  let  me  sleep  ! 

OIL  Nay,  come,  I  prithee  :  'Would  thou  'dst  be  rul'd  by  me  ! 

Seh.  Madam,  I  will. 

Oli.  O,  say  so,  and  so  be !  \^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Maria  and  Clown. 

Mar.  Nay,  I  prithee  put  on  this  gown,  and  this  beard  ; 
make  him  believe  thou  art  sir  Topas  the  curate ;  do  it 
quickly :  I  '11  call  sir  Toby  the  whilst.  \^Exit  Maria. 

Clo.  Well,  I  '11  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dissemble''  myself  in  't; 
and  I  would  I  were  the  first  that  ever  dissembled  in  such  a 
gown.l  I  am  not  talP  enough  to  become  the  function  well ;  nor 
lean  eik)ugh  to  be  thought  a  good  student :  but  to  be  said,  an 
honest  man,  and  a  good  housekeeper,  goes  as  fairly,  as  to  say, 
a  careful  man,  and  a  great  scholar.      The  competitors  '^  enter.  \ 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Jove  bless  thee,  master  parson. 

Clo.  Bonos  dies,  sir  Toby :  for  as  the  old  hermit  of  Prague, 
that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very  wittily  said  to  a  niece  of 
king  Gorboduc,  '*  That  that  is,  is : "  so  I,  being  master  par- 
son, am  master  parson  :  For  what  is  that,  but  that  ?  and  is, 
but  is  ?  ./ 

Sir  To.  To  him,  sir  Topas. 

Clo.  What,  hoa,  I  say, — Peace  in  this  prison  ! 

Sir  To.  The  knave  counterfeits  well ;  a  good  knave. 

"■Dissemble — disguise — divest  of  likeness.  Steevens  says  "Shakspeare  lias  here 
stumbled  on  a  Latinism."     Writers  do  not  stumble  upon  nice  shades  of  meaning. 

''  Tall.  So  the  original.  In  all  modern  editions  we  have  the  word  changed  into 
fat — a  vulgar  antithesis  to  the  subsequent  lean. 

■^  Competitors — confederates. 
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Mai.  [in  an  inner  chamber.^     Who  calls  there? 
Clo.  Sir  Topas  the  curate,  who  comes  to  visit  Malvolio  the 
lunatic. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  sir  Topas,  good  sir  Topas,  go  to  my  lady. 
Clo.  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend !  how  vexest  thou  this  man ! 
talkest  thou  nothing  but  of  ladies  ? 
Sir  To.  Well  said,  master  parson. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  never  was  man  thus  wronged  :  good  sir 
Topas,  do  not  think  I  am  mad ;  they  have  laid  me  here  in 
hideous  darkness. 

''    Clo.  Fie,  thou  dishonest  Sathan !  I  call  thee  by  the  most 
modest  terms ;  for  I  am  one  of  those  gentle  ones  that  will  use 
the  devil  himself  with  courtesy :  Say'st  thou,  that  house  is  dark? 
Mai.  As  hell,  sir  Topas. 

Clo.  Why,  it  hath  bay-windows,  transparent  as  barricadoes, 
and  the  clear-stories  *  towards  the  south-north  are  as  lustrous 
as  ebony ;  and  yet  complainest  thou  of  obstruction  ? 

Mai.  I  am  not  mad,  sir  Topas ;  I  say  to  you,  this  house  is 
dark. 

Clo.  Madman,  thou  errest :  I  say,  there  is  no  darkness  but 
ignorance ;  in  which  thou  art  more  puzzled  than  the  Egyp- 
tians in  their  fog. 

Mai.  I  say,  this  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance,  though 
ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell ;  and  I  say,  there  was  never 
man  thus  abused :  I  am  no  more  mad  than  you  are ;  make  the 
trial  of  it  in  any  constant  question. 

Clo.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concerning  wild- 
fowl? 

Mai.  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply  inhabit  a 
bird. 

Clo.  What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion  ? 
Mai.  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve  his 
opinion. 

"  Clear-stories.  The  folio  has  ckere  stores.  A  clerestory,  or  clear-story,  is  that 
part  of  the  nave,  or  choir,  of  a  church  which  rises  above  the  aisles,  in  which  an 
upper  tier  of  windows  is  usually  introduced.  In  a  contract  for  building  the  church 
of  Fotheringhay,  founded  in  1425,  this  clause  occurs  : — "  And  (in  the  nave)  shall 
be  tenn  arches,  and  above  every  arche  a  wyndowe  of  foure  lights,  in  all  points  like 
unto  the  clerestory  of  the  said  quere." — (Britton's  '  Architectural  Dictionary,'  page 
160.) 
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Clo.  Fare  thee  well :  E,emain  thou  still  in  darkness :  thou 
shalt  hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  ere  I  will  allow  of  thy 
wits  ;  and  fear  to  kill  a  woodcock^  lest  thou  dispossess  the  soul 
of  thy  grandam.     Fare  thee  well. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  sir  Topas^ — 

Sir  To.  My  most  exquisite  sir  Topas  ! 

Clo.  Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters. 

Mar.  Thou  mightst  have  done  this  without  thy  beard  and 
gown  ;  he  sees  thee  not. 

Sir  To.  To  him  injthine  own  voice,  and  bring  me  word  how 
thou  findest  him  SNpwould  we  were  well  rid  of  this  knavery. 
If  he  may  be  conveniently  delivered^  I  would  he  were ;  for  I 
am  now  so  far  in  offence  with  my  niece  that  I  cannot  pursue 
with  any  safety  this  sport  to  the  upshot.J  Come  by  and  by  to 
my  chamber.  \Exeunt  Sir  Toby  and  Maria. 

Clo.  "  Hey  Robin,  jolly  Kobin, 

Tell  me  how  thy  lady  does."''  \Singing. 

Mai.  Fool, — 

Clo.  "  My  lady  is  unkind,  perdy." 

Mai.  Fool, — 

(Clo.  "  Alas,  why  is  she  so  ?  " 
Mai.  Fool,  I  say;— 

Clo.  "  She  loves  another" — "Who  calls,  ha? 
Mai.  Good  fool,  as  ever  thou  wilt  deserve  well  at  my  hand, 
help  me  to  a  candle,  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  as  I  am  a  gen- 
tleman, I  will  live  to  be  thankful  to  thee  for  't. 
Clo.  Master  Malvolio ! 
Mai.  Ay,  good  fool. 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  how  fell  you  besides  your  five  wits  ?        s. 
Mai.  FooIl  there  was  never  man  so  notoriously  abused:] I 
am  as  well  in  my  wits,  fool,  as  thou  art. 

/^  Clo.  But  as  well  ?  then  you  are  mad,  indeed,  if  you  be  no 
ibetter  in  your  wits  than  a  fool. 

Mai.  They  have  here  propertied  me;  keep  me  in  darkness, 
send  ministers  to  me,  asses,  and  do  all  they  can  to  face  me  out 
of  my  wits.  v 

Clo(  Advise  you  what  you  say  -Vthe  minister  is  here. — Mal- 

"  Did  Mathews  ever  play  this  Clown  ?  What  an  opportunity  for  his  double 
personation ! 
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volio,  Malvolio,  thy  wits  the  heavens  restore !  endeavour  thy- 
self to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibble  babble. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas, 

Clo.  Maintain  no  words  with  him,  good  fellow. — "Who,  I, 
sir  ?  not  I,  sir.  God  b'  wi'  you,  good  sir  Topas. — Marry, 
amen. — I  will,  sir,  I  will.  ^ 

Mai.  Fool,  fool,  fool,  I  say,— ^n)^  / 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  be  patient.  What  say  you,  sir  ?  I  am 
shgnt  *  for  speaking  to  you. 

;■   Mai.  Good  fool,  help  me  to  some  light,  and  some  paper ;  I 
ftell  thee,  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits  as  any  man  in  lUyria. 
\^Clo.  Well-a-day,  that  you.were,  sir ! 

Mai.  By  this  hand,  I  am  'J  Good  fool,  some  ink,  paper,  and 
light,  and  convey  what  I  will  set  down  to  my  lady ;  it  shall 
advantage  thee  more  than  ever^the  bearing  of  letter  did. 
fClo.  I  will  help  you  to  't^  i^But  tell  me  true,  are  you  not 
mad  indeed  ?  or  do  you  but  counterfeit  ? 
\  Mai.  Believe  me,  I  am  not ;  I  tell  thee  true. 
\Qlo.  Nay,  1 11  ne'er  believe  a  madman,  till  I  see  his  brainsj 
I  will  fetch  you  light,  and  paper,  and  ink. 

Mai.  Fool,  I  '11  requite  it  in  the  highest  degree  :  I  prithee, 
be  gone. 

Clo.  I  am  gone,  sir, 

And  anon,  sir,        f 
f  I  '11  be  with  you  again, 
/        In  a  trice, 

Like  to  the  old  vice. 
Your  need  to  sustain ; 

Who  with  dagger  of  lath, 
In  his  rage  and  his  wrath, 
\  Cries,  ah,  ha!  to  the  devil : 

\    Like  a  mad  lad, 
\  Pare  thy  nails,  dad, 

Adieu,  goodman  devil. 


{Exit. 


SCENE  Ill.-Olivia's  Garden. 
Enter  Sebastian. 

Seb.  This  is  the  air  ;  that  is  the  glorious  sun : 
This  pearl  she  gave  me,  I  do  feel 't,  and  see  't : 

*  Shent — reproved. 
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And  though  't  is  wonder  that  enwraps  me  thus, 

Yet  't  is  not  madness.     Where  's  Antonio  then  ? 

I  could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant : 

Yet  there  he  was ;  and  there  I  found  this  credit,* 

That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 

His  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service  : 

For  though  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my  sense. 

That  this  may  be  some  error,  but  no  madness, 

Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 

So  far  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse. 

That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes. 

And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuades  me 

To  any  other  trust,  but  that  I  am  mad. 

Or  else  the  lady  's  mad  ;  yet,  if  't  were  so. 

She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her  followers. 

Take  and  give  back  aflfairs,  and  their  despatch. 

With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing, 

As,  I  perceive,  she  does  :  there  's  something  in  't 

That  is  deceivable.     But  here  the  lady  comes. 

Enter  Olivia  and  a  Priest. 

Oli.  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine  :  If  you  mean  well, 
Now  go  with  me,  and  with  this  holy  man. 
Into  the  chantry  by :  there,  before  him. 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof. 
Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith  ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace  :  He  shall  conceal  it. 
Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note. 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth, — What  do  you  say  ? 

Seb.  1 11  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with  you  ; 
And,  having  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true. 

Oli.  Then  lead  the  way,  good  father: — And  heavens  so 
shine. 
That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  mine  !  [Exeunt. 

"  This  credit — this  belief — this  thing  believed. 
Vol.  III.  Q 
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ACT   V. 

SCENE  I.— The  Street  before  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Clown  and  Fabian. 

Fah.  Now,  as  thou  lovest  me,  let  me  see  his  letter. 
Clo.  Good  master  Fabian,  grant  me  another  request. 
Fah.  Anything. 
Clo.  Do  not  desire  to  see  this  letter. 

Fah.  This  is,  to  give  a  dog,  and  in  recompense  desire  my 
dog  again. 

Enter  Duke,  Viola,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Belong  you  to  the  lady  Olivia,  friends  ? 

Clo.  Ay,  sir ;  we  are  some  of  her  trappings. 

Duke.  I  know  thee  well :  How  dost  thou,  my  good  fellow  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  the  better  for  my  foes,  and  the  worse  for 
my  friends. 

Duke.  Just  the  contrary ;  the  better  for  thy  friends. 

Clo.  No,  sir,  the  worse. 

Duke.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  they  praise  me,  and /make  an  ass  of  me; 
now  my  foes  tell  me  plainly  I  am  an  ass  I  so  that  by  my  foes, 
sir,  I  profit  in  the  knowledge  of  myself;  and  by  my  friends  I 
am  abused  :  so  that,  conclusions  to  be  as  kisses,  if  your  four 
negatives  make  your  two  affirmatives,  why\thei*  the  worse  for 
my  friends  and  the  better  for  my  foes.*       / 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  excellent. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  sir,  no ;  though  it  please  you  to  be  one 
of  my  friends. 

Duke.  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me ;  there  's  gold. 

Clo.  But  that  it  would  be  double-dealing,  sii-,  I  would  you 
could  make  it  another. 


*  Coleridge  thus  explains  this  passage : — "  The  humour  lies  in  the  whispered 
'  No  ! '  and  the  inviting  '  Don  't ! '  with  which  the  maiden's  kisses  are  accompanied, 
and  thence  compared  to  negatives,  which  by  repetition  constitute  an  affirmative." — 
('Lit.  Remains.') 
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Duke.  O,  you  give  me  ill  counsel. 

Clo.  Put  your  grace  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for  this  once,  and 
Jet  your  flesh  and  blood  obey  it. 

Duke.  Well,  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to  be  a  double 
dealer;  there's  another. 

Clo.  Primo,  secundo,  tertio,  is  a  good  play ;  and  the  old 
saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all  :/the  triplex,^  sir,  is  a  good 
tripping  measure ;  or  the  bells  of  St.  Bennet,  sir,  may  put  you 
in  mind ;  One,  two,  three. /' 

Duke.  You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at  this  throw : 
if  you  will  let  your  lady  know  I  am  here  to  speak  with  her, 
and  bring  her  along  with  you,  it  may  awake  my  bounty 
further. 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty,  till  I  come  again. 
I  go,  sir  ;/but  I  would  not  have  you  to  think  that  my  desire  of 
having  is  the  sin  of  covetousness\  but,  as  you  say,  sir,  let  your 
bounty  take  a  nap,  I  will  awake  it  anon.  \_Exit  Clown. 

Enter  Aktonio  mid  Officers. 

Vio.  Here  comes  the  man,  sir,  that  did  rescue  me. 

Duke.  That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well ; 
Yet,  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmear'd 
As  black  as  Vulcan,  in  the  smoke  of  war  :  ^ 

A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 
/For  shallow  draught,  and  bulk,  unprizable  ; 
With  which  such  scathful''  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet. 
That  very  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  loss. 
Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him. -A What 's  the  matter  ? 

1  Off.  Orsino,  this  is  that  Antonio 
That  took  the  Phoenix,  and  her  fraught,  from  Candy ; 
/^nd  this  is  he  that  did  the  Tiger  board, 
VWhen  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg  : 
Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and  state. 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

Vio.  He  did  me  kindness,  sir ;  drew  on  my  side  ; 

"  Triplex. — Triple  time  in  music,  a  measure  in  which  each  bar  divides  into 
three  equal  parts,  and  is  counted  one,  two,  three. 
*>  Scathful — harmful — destructive. 

Q2 
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But,  in  conclusion,  put  strange  speech  upon  me, 
1 1  know  not  what  't  was,  but  distraction.  ) 

Duke.  Notable  pirate  !  thou  salt-water  thief! 
What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their  mercies. 
Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody,  and  so  dear,* 
Hast  made  thine  enemies  ? 

Ant.  Orsino,  noble  sir. 

Be  pleas'd  that  I  shake  off  these  names  you  give  me  : 
Antonio  never  yet  was  thief,  or  pirate, 
Though,  I  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, 
Orsino's  enemy.     A  witchcraft  drew  me  hither  : 
That  most  ingrateful  boy  there,  by  your  side. 
From  the  rude  sea's  enrag'd  and  foamy  mouth 
Did  I  redeem ;  a  wrack  past  hope  he  was : 
His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love,  without  retention  or  restraint. 
All  his  in  dedication  :  for  his  sake. 
Did  I  expose  myself,  pure  for  his  love. 
Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town ; 
Drew  to  defend  him  when  he  was  beset ; 
Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning, 
(Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger,) 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance. 
And  grew  a  twenty -years-removed  thing. 
While  one  would  wink ;  denied  me  mine  own  purse. 
Which  I  had  recommended  to  his  use 
Not  half  an  hour  before. 

Vio.  How  can  this  be  ? 

Duke.  When  came  he  to  this  town  ? 

Ant.  To-day,  my  lord ;  and  for  three  months  before, 
(No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy,) 
Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 

D/itei'  Olivia  and  Attendants. 
Duke.  Here  comes  the  countess  ;    now  heaven  walks  on 
earth. — 
But  for  thee,  fellow,  fellow,  thy  words  are  madness  : 

"  Dear.    See  Note  on  'Richard  III.,'  Act  I.,  Scene  3  ;  and  on  'Hamlet,'  Act  I., 
Scene  2. 
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Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  upon  me  ; 
But  more  of  that  anon. — Take  him  aside. 

Oli.  What  would  my  lord,  but  that  he  may  not  have. 
Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable  ? — 
Cesario,  you  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 

Vio.  Madam  ? 

Duke.  Gracious  Olivia, — 

Oli.  What  do  you  say,  Cesario  ? — Good  my  lord, — 

Vio.  My  lord  would  speak,  my  duty  hushes  me. 

Oli.  If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord. 
It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear 
As  howling  after  music. 

Duke.  Still  so  cruel? 

Oli.  Still  so  constant,  lord. 

Duke.  What !  to  perverseness  ?  you  uncivil  lady. 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfull'st  offerings  hath  breath'd  out. 
That  e'er  devotion  tender'd !  AVhat  shall  I  do  ? 

Oli.  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall  become  him. 

Duke.  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it. 
Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief,  at  point  of  death. 
Kill  what  I  love  ;*  a  savage  jealousy. 
That  sometime  savours  nobly  ? — But  hear  me  this  : 
Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith. 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour. 
Live  you,  the  marble-breasted  tyrant,  still ; 
But  this  your  minion,  whom  I  know  you  love. 
And  whom,  by  heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly. 
Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye, 
AVhere  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite. 
Come,  boy,  with  me  ;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mischief: 
I  '11  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 
To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.  [  Going. 

Vio.  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly. 
To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die.  \_Follotoing . 

Oli.  Where  goes  Cesario  ? 

Vio.  After  him  I  love, 

^  Thyamis  ;  in  Heliodorus. 
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More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life. 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife  : 
If  I  do  feign,  you  witnesses  above. 
Punish  my  life,  for  tainting  of  my  love  ! 

Oli.  Ah  me,  detested  !  how  am  I  beguil'd ! 

Vio.  Who  does  beguile  you  ?  who  does  do  you  wrong  ? 
J-     Oli.  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself?  Is  it  so  long  ? — 
(Call  forth  the  holy  father  J  [^Exit  an  Attendant. 

Duke.  Come,  away.  \_  To  Viola. 

Oli.  "Whither,  my  lord  ?     Cesario,  husband,  stay. 

Duke.  Husband? 

Oli.  Ay,  husband,  can  he  that  deny  ? 

Duke.  Her  husband,  sirrah  ? 

Vio.  No,  my  lord,  not  I. 

Oli.  Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety : 
Fear  not,  Cesario,  take  thy  fortunes  up  ; 
Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thou  art 
As  great  as  that  thou  fear'st. — O,  welcome,  father  ! 


f. 


Re-erder  Attendant  and  Priest. 

Father,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence. 
Here  to  unfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darkness  what  occasion  now 
/      Reveals  before  't  is  ripe)  what  thou  dost  know. 


/       Hath  newly  pass'd  between  this  youth  and  me. 


Priest.  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands. 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthen'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings  ; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony : 
Since  when,  my  watch  hath  told  me^  toward  my  grave 
J!  have  travell'd  but  two  hours. 

Duke.  O,  thou  dissembling  cub  !  what  wilt  thou  be. 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case  ? " 
/  Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow, 
Vrhat  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow  ? 

^  Ca$e — skin. 
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Farewell,  and  take  her ;  but  direct  thy  feet 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet. 

Vio.  My  lord,  I  do  protest, — 

Oil.  O,  do  not  swear  ; 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 

Etiter  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  with  his  head  broke. 

Sir  And.  For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon ;  send  one  pre- 
sently to  sir  Toby. 

OH.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Sir  And.  He  has  broke  my  head  across,  and  has  given  sir 
Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too  /for  the  love  of  God,  your  help  : 
I  had  rather  than  forty  pound  I  were  at  home!) 

Oli.  Who  has  done  this,  sir  Andrew? 

Sir  And.  The  count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario  :  we  took  him 
for  a  coward,  but  he 's  the  very  devil  incardinate.^  A 
{Duke.  My  gentleman,  Cesario  ? 

oifV  A7id.  Od's  lifelings,  here  he  is : — You  broke  my  head 
for  nothing  ;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set  on  to  do  't  by  sir 
Toby. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  ?  I  never  hurt  you  : 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me  without  cause  ; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 

Sir  And.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you  have  hurt 
me ;  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  coxcomb. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  drunk,  led  by  the  Clown. 

Here  comes  sir  Toby  halting,  you  shall  hear  more  :  but  if  he 
had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tickled  you  othergates 
than  he  did. 

Duke.  How  now,  gentleman  ?  how  is  't  with  you  ? 

Sir  To.  That's  all  one;  he  has  hurt  me,  and  there's  the 
end  on  't. — Sot,  didst  see  Dick  surgeon,  sot  ?  ^ 

Clo.  O,  he  's  drunk,  sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone  ;(his  eyes 
were  set  at  eight  i'  the  morning.^  s.^^ 

Sir  To.  Then  he's  a  rogue  ana  (a  passy-measures  pavinif  I 
hate  a  drunken  rogue.*  ^ 

"  We  print  this  as  in  the  original.  Malone  also  follows  the  folio  in  this  passage ; 
but  the  ordinary  reading  is, — "  Then  he  's  a  rogue ;  after  a  j^assy-measure,  or  a 
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OIL  Away  with  him :   Who  hath  made  this  havoc  with 
them? 

Sir  And.  I  '11  help  you,  sir  Toby,  because  we  '11  be  dressed 
together. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  help  an  ass-head,  and  a  coxcomb,  and  a 
knave  ?  a  thin- faced  knave,  a  gull  ? 

on.  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  look'd  to. 

[Exeunt  Clown,  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Andrew. 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Seh.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  I  have  hurt  your  kinsman ; 
But  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood, 
I  must  have  done  no  less,  with  wit,  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by  that 
I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you ; 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke.  One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two  persons  ; 
A  natural  perspective,  that  is,  and  is  not. 

Seh.  Antonio,  O  my  dear  Antonio  ! 
How  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortur'd  me. 
Since  I  have  lost  thee ! 

Ant.  Sebastian  are  you? 

Seh.  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio  ? 

Ant.  How  have  you  made  division  of  yourself  ? — 
An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.     Which  is  Sebastian  ?  \ 

on.  Most  wonderful !  »   "K^ 

Seh.  Do  I  stand  there  ?  I  never  had  a  brother :     |^ 
/  Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
C  Of  here  and  everywhere,  f  I  had  a  sister, 

V\^hom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devour'd  : — 

Of  charity,  what  kin  are  you  to  me  ?  [To  Viola. 

What  countryman  ?  what  name  ?  what  parentage  ? 

pavin,  I  hate,''  &c. — Sir  Toby  is  drunk,  and  yet  he  is  made  by  the  modem  editors 
to  speak  with  grammatical  correctness.  The  humour  lies  in  his  calling  "  Dick 
surgeon"  by  the  names  of  the  solemn  dances  which  he  abhors,  confounding  the  two. 
The  passamezzo  was  slow,  and  accompanied  by  singing,  Mersenne  seems  to  indi- 
cate ;  the  pavan  a  stately  dance,  deriving  its  name  from  pavo,  a  peacock,  because, 
says  the  same  writer,  the  dancers  spread  themselves  out  in  the  manner  of  that  bird. 
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Vio.  Of  Messaline  :  Sebastian  was  my  father  ; 
Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too  ; 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb  : 
If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit 
You  come  to  fright  us. 
/     iSeb.  A  spirit  I  am,  indeed : 

1   But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad, 
VWhich  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even, 
I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek. 
And  say — Thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola ! 
Vio.  My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow. 
Seb.  And  so  had  mine. 

Vio.  And  died  that  day  when  Viola  from  her  birth 
Had  number'd  thirteen  years. 

Seb.  O,  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul ! 
He  finished,  indeed,  his  mortal  act. 
That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years. 

Vio.  If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both 
But  this  my  masculine  usurp'd  attire. 
Do  not  embrace  me,  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere,  and  jump. 
That  I  am  Viola  :  (which  to  confirm, 
I  '11  bring  you  to  a  captain  in  this  town. 
Where  lie  my  maiden  weeds ;  by  whose  gentle  help 
I  was  preserv'd,  to  serve  this  noble  count : 
All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady  and  this  lord.\ 

Seb.  So  comes  it,  lady,  you  have  been  mistook :   [7b  Olivia. 
•  But  nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that. 
;    You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid ; 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceiv'd, 
You  are  betroth' d  both  to  a  maid  and  man. 
y^  Duke.  Be  not  amaz'd ;  right  noble  is  his  blood. — 
(  If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
\l  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wrack : 
Boy,  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  times,  [7l»  Viola. 

Thou  never  shouldst  love  woman  like  to  me. 
Vio.  And  all  those  sayings  will  I  over-swear  ; 


V 
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And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul. 
As  dotli  that  orbed  continent  the  fire 
That  severs  day  from  night. 

Duke.  Give  me  thy  hand  ; 

And  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman's  weeds. 

Vio.  The  captain,  that  did  bring  me  first  on  shore. 
Hath  my  maid's  garments :  he,  upon  some  action. 
Is  now  in  durance ;  at  Malvolio's  suit, 
A  gentleman,  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 

Oli,  He  shall  enlarge  him ; — Fetch  Malvolio  hither : — 
And  yet,  alas,  now  I  remember  me. 
They  say,  poor  gentleman,  he  's  much  distract. 

\Ite-enter  Clown,  with  a  letter. 

A  most  extracting*  frenzy  of  mine  own 
From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish'd  his. — 
How  does  he,  sirrah? 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  he  holds  Belzebub  at  the  stave's  end, 
as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case  may  do  :  he  has  here  writ  a  letter 
to  you ;  I  should  have  given  it  you  to-day  morning,  but  as  a 
madman's  epistles  are  no  gospels,  so  it  skills  not  much  when 
they  are  delivered.  \ 

Oli.  Open  it,  and  read  it.  \ 

Clo.  Look  then  to  be  well  edified,  when  the  fool  delivers 
the  madman : — "  By  the  Lord,  madam," — 

Oli.  How  now !  art  thou  mad  ? 

Clo.  No,  madam,  I  do  but  read  madness :  an  your  ladyship 
wiU  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you  must  allow  vox.^ 

Oli.  Prithee,  read  i'  thy  right  wits. 

Clo.  So  I  do,  madonna;  but  to  read  his  right  wits,  is  to 
read  thus  :  therefore  perpend,  my  princess,  and  give  ear. 

Oli.  Read  it  you,  sirrah.  [2b  Fa^an. 

Fah.  [Reads.]  ^^ 

"  By  the  Lord,  madam,  you  wrong  me,  and  the  world  shall  know  it :  though  you 
have  put  me  into  darkness,  and  given  your  drunken  cousin  rule  over  me,  yet  have 


»  Extracting — absorbing. 

^  When  the  Clown  begins  to  read,  he  raves  and  gesticulates ;  upon  which  Olivia 
says  "Art  thou  mad?"'  His  answer  is  clear  enough — you  must  allow  foa: — you 
must  let  me  use  my  voice — if  I  am  to  read  madness  as  it  ought  to  be  read. 
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I  the  benefit  of  my  senses  as  well  as  your  ladyship.  I  have  your  own  letter  that 
induced  me  to  the  semblance  I  put/on  ;  with  the  which  I  doubt  not  but  to  do  my- 
self much  right,  or  you  much  shaftie.  Think  of  me  as  you  please.  I  leave  my 
duty  a  little  unthought  of,  and  apeak  out  of  my  injury. 

/  The  madlv-used  Malvolio." 

OK.  Did  lie  write  ^liis 

Clo.  Ay,  madam. 

Duke.  This  savqnrs  not  much  of  distraction. 

Oli.  See  him  deliver' d,  Fabian;  bring  him  hither. 

\_Exit  Fabian. 
My  lord,  so  please  you,  these  things  further  thought  on. 
To  think  me  as  well  a  sister  as  a  wife. 
One  day  shall  /crown  the  alliance  on 't,  so  please  you. 
Here  at  my  house,  and  at  my  proper  cost. 

Duke.  Madam,  I  am  most  apt  to  embrace  your  offer. 
Your  master  quits  you;  \^To  Viola]  and,  for  your  service 

done  him, 
So  much  against  the  mettle*  of  your  sex. 
So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding, 
And  since  you  call'd  me  master  for  so  long. 
Here  is  my  hand  ; ,  you  shall  from  this  time  be 
Your  master's  mistress. 

Oli.  A  sister  ? — You  are  she. 


e 


Re-enter  Fabian,  with  Malvolio. 

Duke.  Ts  this  the  madman? 

Oli.  Ay,  my  lord,  this  same  : 

How  now,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong. 

Notorious  wrong. 

Oli.  Have  I,  Malvolio  ?  no. 

Mai.  Lady,  you  have.     Pray  you,  peruse  that  letter : 
You  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand. 
Write  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand,  or  phrase ; 
Or  say,  't  is  not  your  seal,  not  your  invention  : 
You  can  say  none  of  this  :  Well,  grant  it  then, 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour. 
Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour ; 
Bade  me  come  smiling  and  cross-garter'd  to  you ; 

'  Mettle — temper — disposition. 
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To  put  on  yellow  stockings,  and  to  frown 

Upon  sir  Toby  and  the  lighter  people  : 

And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope. 

Why  have  you  suffer'd  me  to  be  imprison' d. 

Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest. 

And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  *  and  gull, 

5^hat  e'er  invention  play'd  on  ?  tell  me  why. 
//^  on.  Alas,  Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing, 
/    Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character  : 
^     But,  out  of  question,  't  is  Maria's  hand. 
/'     And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she 

First  told  me  thou  wast  mad  ;  thou^  cam'st  in  smiling, 
(     And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  presuppos'd 
^('Upon  thee  in  the  letter.     Prithee,  be  content : 
^    This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  pass'd  upon  thee  : 

But,  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it. 

Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 

Of  thine  own  cause. 

Fah.  Good  madam,  hear  me  speak ; 

And  let  no  quarrel,  nor  no  brawl  to  come. 

Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour. 

Which  I  have  wonder'd  at.     In  hope  it  shall  not. 

Most  freely  I  confess,  myself,  and  Toby, 

Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  here. 

Upon  some  stubborn  and  uncourteous  parts 

We  had  conceiv'd  against  him  :  Maria  writ 

The  letter,  at  sir  Toby's  great  importance ;  "^ 

In  recompense  whereof  he  hath  married  her. 

How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  follow'd. 

May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge ; 

If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  weigh'd 

That  have  on  both  sides  pass'd. 

Oli.  Alas,  poor  fool !  how  have  they  baffled  thee  ! 

Clo.  Why,  "  some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness, 

and  some  have  greatness  thrown  upon  them."     I  was  one, 

*  Geek.     To  geek  is  to  deride,  and  hence  a  geek  is  one  derided. 
''  Thou.     Tlie  original  has  then  ;  and  so  all  other  editions.     The  change  to  thou 
was  suggested  to  us  by  Mr.  Rodd. 
<=  Importance — importunity. 
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sir,  in  this  interlude ;  one  sir  Topas,  sir ;  but  that's  all 
one  : — "  By  the  Lord,  fool,  I  am  not  mad ;  j — But  do  you 
remember  ?  "  Madam,  why  laugh  you  at  such  a  barren  ras- 
cal? an  you  smile  not,  he  's  gagg'd  :  "  And  thus  the  whirli- 
gig of  time  brings  in  his  revenges. 

Mai.  I  '11  be  revenged  on  the  whole  pack  of  you.        \_Exit. 
.  v«,v.  He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abus'd. 
.   ^JJUjie.  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace  :     . 
Vj^/lle  hath  not  told  us  of  the  captain  yet ; 
■*\  /  When  that  is  known,  and  golden  time  convents," 
I   A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 
\pf  our  dear  souls — Meantime,  sweet  sister^ J(2,  ^./p 
v^e  will  not  part  from  hence. -VCesario,  come ; 
For  so  you  shall  be  while  you  are  a  man ; 
But,  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 
Orsino's  mistress,  and  his  fancy's  queen.  [Exeunt. 

SONG. 

Clo.  When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy, 

I         With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
I     A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy, 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  to  man's  estate, 

With  he)',  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
'Gainst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shut  their  gate, 
\    For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came,  alas !  to  wive, 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 
By  swaggering  could  I  never  thrive, 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  unto  my  bed, 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 
With  toss-pots  still  had  drunken  head, 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

^A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun, 


With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
But  that 's  all  one,  our  play  is  done, 
•     And  we  '11  strive  to  please  you  every  day. 

"  Convents — serves,  agrees,  is  convenient. 


[Exit. 
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[Middle  Temple  Hall.} 


SUPPLEMENTARY     NOTICE. 


There  is  something  to  our  minds'very  precious  in  that  memorial  of 
Shakspere  which  is  preserved  in  the  little  Table-book  of  the  Student 
of  the  Middle  Temple  :*  "  Feb.  2,  1601  [2].  At  our  feast  we  had  a 
play  called  '  I'welve  night  or  what  you  xcill.''  "  What  a  scene  do 
these  few  plain  words  call  up  before  us  !     The  Christmas  festivities 

*  See  Introductory  Notice. 
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have  lingered  on  till  Candlemas.  The  Lord  of  Misrule  has  resigned 
his  sceptre  ;  the  Fox  and  the  Cat  have  been  hunted  round  the  hall ; 
the  Masters  of  the  Revels  have  sung  their  songs;  the  drums  are 
silent  which  lent  their  noisy  chorus  to  the  Marshal's  proclamations ; 
and  Sir  Francis  Flatterer  and  Sir  Randle  Rackabite  have  passed  into 
the  ranks  of  ordinary  men.*  But  there  is  still  a  feast ;  and  after  the 
dinner  a  play ;  and  that  play  Shakspere's  '  Twelfth  Night.*  And 
the  actual  roof  under  which  the  happy  company  of  benchers,  and 
barristers,  and  students  first  listened  to  that  joyous  and  exhilarating 
play,  full  of  the  truest  and  most  beautiful  humanities,  especially  fitted 
for  a  season  of  cordial  mirthfulness,  is  still  standing  ;  and  we  ma} 
walk  into  that  stately  hall  and  think, — Here  Shakspere's  '  Twelfth 
Night'  was  acted  in  the  Christmas  of  1601  ;  and  here  its  exquisite 
poetry  first  fell  upon  the  ear  of  some  secluded  scholar,  and  was  to 
him  as  a  fragrant  flower  blooming  amidst  the  arid  sands  of  his 
Bracton  and  his  Fleta  ;  and  here  its  gentle  satire  upon  the  vain 
and  the  foolish  penetrated  into  the  natural  heart  of  some  grave  and 
formal  dispenser  of  justice,  and  made  him  look  with  tolerance,  if  not 
with  sympathy,  upon  the  mistakes  of  less  grave  and  formal  fel- 
low-men ;  and  here  its  ever-gushing  spirit  of  enjoyment, — of  fun 
without  malice,  of  wit  without  grossness,  of  humour  without  extrava- 
gance,— taught  the  swaggering,  roaring,  overgrown  boy,  miscalled 
student,  that  there  were  higher  sources  of  mirth  than  affrays  in  Fleet 
Street,  or  drunkenness  in  Whitefriars.  Venerable  Hall  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  thou  art  to  our  eyes  more  stately  and  more  to  be  admired 
since  we  looked  upon  that  entry  in  the  Table-book  of  John  Manning- 
ham  !  The  Globe  has  perished,  and  so  has  the  Blackfriars.  The 
works  of  the  poet  who  made  the  names  of  these  frail  buildings  im- 
mortal need  no  associations  to  recommend  them ;  but  it  is  yet  plea- 
sant to  know  that  there  is  one  locality  remaining  where  a  play  of 
Shakspere  was  listened  to  by  his  contemporaries ;  and  that  play, 
'  Twelfth  Night.' 

Accepting,  though  somewhat  doubtingly,  the  statement  of  the  com- 
mentators that  'Twelfth  Night'  was  produced  as  late  as  1614, 
Schlegel  says,  "If  this  was  really  the  last  work  of  Shakspere,  as  is 
affirmed,  he  must  have  enjoyed  to  the  last  the  same  youthfulness  of 
mind.,  and  have  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  the  whole  fulness  of 
his  talents. "t  There  is  something  very  agreeable  in  this  theory  ;  but 
we  can  hardly  lament  that  the  foundation  upon  which  it  rests  has 


*  Consult  Dugdale's  '  Origines  Juridiciales.' 
Leciiucs  on  Dramatic  Literature,  Black's  Translation^  vol.  ii.,  p.  \15. 
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been  utterly  destroyed.  Shakspere  did,  indeed,  carry  "  with  him  to 
the  grave  the  whole  fulness  of  his  talents,"  but  they  were  talents, 
perhaps  not  of  a  higher  order,  but  certainly  employed  upon  loftier 
subjects,  than  those  which  were  called  out  by  the  delicious  comedies 
of  the  Shakspere  of  forty.  His  "  youthfulness  of  mind  "  too,  even 
at  this  middle  period  of  his  life,  is  something  very  different  from  the 
honeyed  luxuriance  of  his  spring-time — more  subjected  to  his  intel- 
lectual penetration  into  the  hidden  springs  of  human  action — more 
regulated  by  the  artistical  skill  of  blending  the  poetical  with  the 
comic,  so  that  in  fact  they  are  not  presented  as  opposite  principles 
constrained  to  appear  in  a  patchwork  union,  but  are  essentially  one 
and  the  same  creation  of  the  highest  imaginative  power.  We  are 
told  that  of  '  Twelfth  Night '  the  scenes  in  which  Malvolio,  and  Sir 
Toby,  and  Sir  Andrew  appear  are  Shakspere's  oivn.  The  Duke,  and 
Olivia,  and  Viola,  and  Sebastian,  belong  to  some  one  else,  it  is  said, 
because  they  existed,  before  he  evoked  them  from  their  hiding-places, 
in  the  rude  outlines  of  story-books  without  poetry,  and  comedies 
without  wit.  Honoured  be  the  memories  of  Bandello  and  Barnaby 
Rich,  not  so  much  for  their  own  w^ork  as  for  the  happy  accident  by 
which  they  saved  some  popular  tradition  from  oblivion,  for  a  Shak- 
spere to  make  Ms  own  for  all  ages  !  Honoured  be  the  learned  or  un- 
learned authors  of  the  ^Fnganni '  and  the  ^Ingannati,'  if  they  suggested 
to  him  that  their  shadowy  representations  of  a  wandering  brother  and 
sister,  coming  through  mistakes  and  crosses  to  love  and  happiness, 
had  in  them  dramatic  capabilities  such  as  he  could  deal  with  !  Ho- 
noured be  they,  as  we  would  honour  the  man,  were  his  name  re- 
corded, who  set  the  palette  of  Raphael  or  made  Paganini's  violin ! 
Whether  a  writer  invents,  in  the  commonly  received  meaning  of  in- 
vention,— that  is,  whether  his  incidents  and  characters  be  spick-and- 
span  new ; — or  whether  he  borrows,  using  the  same  ordinary  phrase- 
ology, his  incidents  and  characters  from  tradition,  or  history,  or 
written  legends, — ^he  is  not  a  poet  unless  his  materials  are  worked  up 
into  a  perfect  and  consistent  whole  :  and  if  the  poetry  be  not  in  him, 
it  matters  little  whether  he  raises  his  fabric  "  all  out  of  his  own 
head,"  as  children  say,  or  adopts  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  and 
pieces  them  together  with  a  bit  of  his  own, — for  his  house  will  not 
stand ;  it  is  built  upon  the  sands.  Now  it  is  this  penetration  of  his 
own  imaginative  power  in  and  through  all  his  materials  which  ren- 
ders it  of  little  more  accoimt  than  as  a  matter  of  antiquarian  curiosity 
where  Shakspere  picked  up  hints  for  the  plots  of  his  plays.  He 
might  have  found  the  germ  of  Viola  in  Barnaby  Rich ;  and  he  might 
have  altogether  invented  Malvolio :  but  Viola  and  Malvolio  are  for 
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ever  indissolubly  united,  in  the  exact  proportions  in  which  the  poetic 
and  the  comic  work  together  for  the  production  of  a  harmonious 
effect.  The  neutral  title  of  '  Twelfth  Night ' — conveying  as  it  does 
a  notion  of  genial  mirth — might  warrant  us  in  thinking  that  there 
was  a  preponderance  of  the  comic  spirit.  Charles  I.  appears  to  have 
thought  so,  when,  in  his  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  Shakspere,  he 
altered  the  title  with  his  own  pen  to  that  of  '  Malvolio.''*  But  Mal- 
volio  is  not  the  predominant  idea  of  the  comedy ;  nor  is  he  of  that 
exclusive  interest  that  the  whole  action,  even  of  the  merely  comic 
portions,  should  turn  upon  him.  When  Shakspere  means  one  cha- 
racter to  be  the  centre  of  the  dramatic  idea,  he  for  the  most  part  tells 
us  so  in  his  title  : — Hamlet,  Othello,  Lear,  Macbeth,  Timon.  Not 
one  of  the  comedies  has  such  a  personal  title,  for  the  evident  reason 
that  the  effect  in  them  must  mainly  depend  upon  the  harmony  of  all 
the  parts,  rather  than  upon  the  absorbing  passion  of  the  principal 
character.  The  '  Twelfth  Night '  is  especially  of  this  description. 
It  presents  us  with  the  golden  and  the  silver  sides  of  human  life, — the 
romantic  and  the  humorous.  But  the  two  precious  metals  are 
moulded  into  one  statue. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  analysis  of  the 
plot  of  this  charming  comedy,  or  attempt  any  dissection  of  its  cha- 
racters, for  the  purpose  of  opening  to  the  reader  new  sources  of  en- 
joyment. It  is  impossible,  we  think,  for  one  of  ordinary  sensibility 
to  read  through  the  first  act  without  yielding  himself  up  to  the  genial 
temper  in  which  the  entire  play  is  written.  "  The  sunshine  of  the 
breast "  spreads  its  rich  purple  light  over  the  whole  champain,  and 
penetrates  into  every  thicket  and  every  dingle.  From  the  first  line 
to  the  last — from  the  Duke's 

"  That  strain  again ; — it  had  a  dying  fall," 

to  the  Clown's 

"  With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain," — 

there  is  not  a  thought,  nor  a  situation,  that  is  not  calculated  to  call 
forth  pleasurable  feelings.  The  love-melancholy  of  the  Duke  is  a 
luxurious  abandonment  to  one  pervading  impression — not  a  fierce 
and  hopeless  contest  with  one  o'ermastering  passion.     It  delights  to 

*  This  copy,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Steevens,  was  purchased  for  the  private 
library  of  George  III.,  and  was  retained  when  George  IV.  gave  that  valuable  col- 
lection to  the  nation. 

Vol.  III.  R 
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lie  "  canopied  with  bowers," — to  listen  to  "  old  and  antique  "  songs, 
which  dally  with  its  "  innocence," — to  be  "  full  of  shapes,"  and 
"  high  fantastical."  The  love  of  Viola  is  the  sweetest  and  tenderest 
emotion  that  ever  informed  the  heart  of  the  purest  and  most  graceful 
of  beings  with  a  spirit  almost  divine.  Perhaps  in  the  whole  range  of 
Shakspere's  poetry  there  is  nothing  which  comes  more  unbidden  into 
the  mind,  and  always  in  connexion  with  some  image  of  the  ethereal 
beauty  of  the  utterer,  than  Viola's  "  She  never  told  her  love."  The 
love  of  Olivia,  wilful  as  it  is,  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  repulsive. 
With  the  old  stories  before  him,  nothing  but  the  refined  delicacy  of 
Shakspere's  conception  of  the  female  character  could  have  redeemed 
Olivia  from  approaching  to  the  anti-feminine.  But  as  it  is  we  pity 
her,  and  we  rejoice  with  her.  These  are  what  may  be  called  the 
serious  characters,  because  they  are  the  vehicles  for  what  we  emphatic- 
ally call  the  poetry  of  the  play.  But  the  comic  characters  are  to 
us  equally  poetical — that  is,  they  appear  to  us  not  mere  copies  of  the 
representatives  of  temporary  or  individual  follies,  but  embodyings  of 
the  universal  comic,  as  true  and  as  fresh  to-day  as  they  were  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  ago.  Malvolio  is  to  our  minds  as  poetical  as  Don 
Quixote;  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  Shakspere  meant  the 
poor  cross-gartered  steward  only  to  be  laughed  at,  any  more  than 
Cervantes  did  the  knight  of  the  rueful  countenance.  He  meant  us  to 
pity  him,  as  Olivia  and  the  Duke  pitied  him ;  for,  in  truth,  the  de- 
lusion by  which  Malvolio  was  wrecked,  only  passed  out  of  the 
romantic  into  the  comic  through  the  manifestation  of  the  vanity  of 
the  character  in  reference  to  his  situation.  But  if  we  laugh  at  Mal- 
volio we  are  not  to  laugh  ill-naturedly,  for  the  poet  has  conducted  all 
the  mischief  against  him  in  a  spirit  in  which  there  is  no  real  malice 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fun.  Sir  Toby  is  a  most  genuine  character, — 
one  given  to  strong  potations  and  boisterous  merriment;  but  with 
a  humour  about  him  perfectly  irresistible.  His  abandon  to  the 
instant  opportunity  of  laughing  at  and  with  others  is  something  so 
thoroughly  English,  that  we  are  not  surprised  the  poet  gave  him  an 
English  name.  And  like  all  genuine  humorists  Sir  Toby  must  have 
his  butt.  What  a  trio  is  presented  in  that  glorious  scene  of  the 
second  act,  where  the  two  Knights  and  the  Clown  "  make  the  welkin 
dance ;" — the  humorist,  the  fool,  and  the  philosopher  ! — for  Sir 
Andrew  is  the  fool,  and  the  Clown  is  the  philosopher.  We  hold  the 
Clown's  epilogue  song  to  be  the  most  philosophical  Clown's  song 
upon  record ;  and  a  treatise  might  be  written  upon  its  wisdom.  It 
is  the  history  of  a  life,  from  the  condition  of  "  a  little  tiny  boy," 
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through  "  man's  estate,"  to  decaying  age — "  when  I  came  unto  my 
bed;"  and  the  conclusion  is,  that  what  is  true  of  the  individual  is 
true  of  the  species,  and  what  was  of  yesterday  was  of  generations  long 
past  away— for 

"  A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun." 

Steevens  says  this  "  nonsensical  ditty "  is  utterly  unconnected  with 
the  subject  of  the  comedy.     We  think  he  is  mistaken. 


[Tarleton.] 


R  2 


AS   YOU   LIKE   IT. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Duke,  living  in  exile. 

Eredekick,  brother'  to  the  Duke,  and  usurper  of  his  dominions. 

Amiens,     1    ,     ,  ,.  7    tn  ,      •    ,  •   7      •  t 

T  I   lords  attending  upon  the  Duke  tn  hts  oamshment. 

JAQUES,       j  ^    -^ 

Le  Beau,  a  courtier  attending  upqn  Frederick. 


p^jS-w^ 


*  <,? 


Charles,  his  wrestler,  t 

Oliver,     •\ 

Jaques,      >  sons  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois. 

Orlando,  ' 

Adam, 


„l 


T^  I   servants  to  Oliver. 

Dennis 

Touchstone,  a  clown. 

Sir  Oliver  Mar-Text,  a  vicar. 

c         '       \  shepherds. 
Sylvius,    J       ^ 

William,  a  country  fellow,  in  love  with  Audrey. 

A  person  representing  Hymen. 

Rosalind,  daughter  to  the  banished  Duke. 
Celia,  daughter  to  Frederick. 
Phebe,  a  shepherdess. 
Audrey,  a  country  wench. 

Lords  belonging  to  the  two  Dukes  ;  Pages,  Foresters,  and 
other  Attendants. 


SCENE, — First,  near  Oliver's  house  ;  afterwards  partly  in 
the  Usurper's  court,  and  partly  in  the  Forest  of  AsiD^^. 


# 


[Cross  at  Westcheap.] 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTICE. 


STATE  OF  THE  TEXT,  AND  CHRONOLOGY,  OF  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

'  As  You  Like  It'  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  collection  of  1623. 
There  appears  to  have  been  an  intention  to  publish  it  separately,  for 
we  find  it  entered  in  the  registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  toge- 
ther with  '  Henry  V.'  and  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.'  There  is  no 
exact  date  to  this  entry,  but  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  made  in 
1600.*  The  text  of  the  original  folio  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  cor- 
rect one.  In  a  few  instances  the  second  folio  of  1632  has  slightly 
altered  this  text  with  advantage ;  in  other  instances  the  changes  in  this 
second  edition  are  capricious,  or  have  arisen  out  of  an  attempt  to 
modernise  what  was  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  These 

*  See  Introductory  Notice  to  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.' 
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variations  are  pointed  out  in  our  foot-notes.    The  original  is  divided 
into  acts  and  scenes. 

The  exact  date  of  this  comedy  cannot  be  fixed,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  belongs  to  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  published  by  Meres  in  1 598 ;  and  there  is 
an  allusion  in  the  comedy  which  fixes  the  limits  of  its  date  in  the  other 
direction  :  "  I  will  weep  for  nothing,"  says  Rosalind,  "  like  Diana 
in  the  fountain."  The  cross  in  Westcheap,  originally  erected  by 
Edward  I.,  was  reconstructed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  con- 
verted to  the  useful  purpose  of  a  conduit.  The  images  about  the  cross 
were  often  broken  and  defaced,  probably  by  the  misdirected  zeal  of 
the  early  reformers ;  and  so  the  heathen  deities  were  called  in,  and  in 
1596,  according  to  Stow,  was  set  up  "an  alabaster  image  of  Diana, 
and  water  conveyed  from  the  Thames  prilling  from  her  breast."  Stow 
gives  us  this  information  in  1599;  but  in  1603,  when  the  second 
edition  of  his  '  Survey  of  London'  was  published,  the  glories  of  Diana 
were  passed  away;  her  foimtain  was  no  longer  "prilling."  "  The 
same  is  ofttimes  dried  up,  and  now  decayed,"  says  Stow.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Diana  was  included  in  the  popular  hatred  of  this 
unfortunate  cross;  for  although  Elizabeth,  on  the  24th  September, 
1600,  sent  a  special  command  to  the  city  respecting  "  the  continuance 
of  that  monument,"  in  accordance  with  which  it  was  again  repaired, 
gilded,  and  cleansed  from  dust,  "  about  twelve  nights  following  the 
image  of  our  Lady  was  again  defaced  by  plucking  off  her  crown,  and 
almost  her  head."  When  Rosalind  made  the  allusion  to  Diana  in 
tJie  fountain,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  fountain  was  not  "  dried 
up." 


SUPPOSED  SOURCE  OF  THE  PLOT. 


If  we  were  to  accept  the  oracular  decisions  of  Farmer  and  Steevens, 
as  to  the  sources  from  which  Shakspere  derived  the  story  of  '  As 
You  Like  It,'  we  might  dismiss  the  subject  very  briefly.  The  one 
says,  with  his  usual  pedantic  insolence,  "  '  As  You  Like  It'  was  cer- 
tainly borrowed,  if  we  believe  Dr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Upton,  from  the 
'  Coke's  Tale  of  Gamelyn,'  which,  by  the  way,  was  not  printed  till  a 
century  afterward,  when,  in  truth,  the  old  bard,  who  was  no  hunter 
of  MSS.,  contented  himself  solely  with  Lodge's  '  Rosalynd,  or 
Euphues'  Golden  Legacye,'  quarto,  1590."*  Thus  "the  old  bard," 
meaning  Shakspere,  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  doing,  or  was  incapa- 
ble  of  doing,  what  another  old  bard.  Lodge  (first  a  player,  and  after- 

*  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare,  Boswells  Edition,  p.  214. 
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wards  a  naval  surgeon),  did  with  great  care — consult  the  manuscript 
copy  of  an  old  English  tale  attributed,  but  supposed  incorrectly  so,  to 
Chaucer.  In  spite,  however,  of  Dr.  Farmer,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  looking  at  the  •  Tale  of  Gamelyn,'  in  the  endeavour  to  find  some 
traces  of  Shakspere.  Steevens  disposes  of  Lodge's  '  Rosalynd  '  in  as 
summary  a  way  as  Farmer  does  of  '  Gamelyn.'  "  Shakspeare  has 
followed  Lodge's  novel  more  exactly  than  is  his  general  custom  when 
he  is  indebted  to  such  worthless  originals,  and  has  sketched  some  of 
his  principal  characters  and  borrowed  a  few  expressions  from  it. 
The  imitations,  &c.,  however,  are  in  general  too  insignificant  to  merit 
transcription."  All  this  is  very  unscrupulous,  ignorant,  and  taste- 
less. Lodge's  '  Rosalynd  '  is  not  a  worthless  original ;  Shakspere's 
imitations  of  it  are  not  insignificant.  Lodge's  novel  is,  in  many 
respects,  however  quaint  and  pedantic,  informed  with  a  bright  poet- 
ical spirit,  and  possesses  a  pastoral  charm  which  may  occasionally  be 
compared  with  the  best  parts  of  Sydney's  '  Arcadia.'  Lodge  most 
scrupulously  follows  the  'Tale  of  Gamelyn,'  as  far  as  that  poem  would 
harmonise  with  other  parts  of  his  story  which  we  may  consider  to  be 
his  own  invention.  But  he  has  added  so  much  that  is  new,  in  the 
creation  of  the  incident  of  the  banished  king,  the  adventures  of  Ro- 
salynd and  Alinda  (Celia)  in  the  forest,  the  passion  of  Rosader 
(Orlando),  and  the  pretty  mistake  of  Phebe  arising  out  of  the  disguise 
of  Rosalynd,  that  it  is  nothing  less  than  absurd  to  consider  Shakspere's 
obligations  to  him  as  insignificant.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  two 
instances  where  Shakspere  founded  dramas  upon  the  novels  of  two 
contemporary  English  writers,  the  '  Rosalynd '  of  Lodge,  and  the 
'  Pandosto '  of  Greene,  he  offered  a  decided  homage  to  their  genius, 
by  adopting  their  incidents  with  great  fidelity.  But  in  the  process 
of  converting  a  narrative  into  a  drama  he  manifests  the  Avonderful 
superiority  of  his  powers  over  those  of  the  most  gifted  of  his  fellow- 
poets,  even  in  a  more  remarkable  way  than  if,  using  the  common 
language  of  criticism,  we  might  call  the  '  As  You  Like  It '  and  the 
'Winter's  Tale'  his  own  invention;  especially  in  the  exquisite  taste 
with  which  he  combines  old  materials  with  new,  narrates  what  is 
unfit  to  be  dramatically  represented,  represents  what  he  finds  nar- 
rated, informs  the  actors  with  the  most  lively  and  discriminating 
touches  of  character,  and  throws  over  the  whole  the  rich  light  of  his 
poetry  and  his  philosophy.  We  believe  that  our  readers  will  not,  in 
this  point  of  view,  consider  the  space  ill  bestowed  which  we  shall 
devote  to  an  analysis  of  Lodge's  '  Rosalynd,'  as  compared  with  the 
'  As  You  Like  It.'  * 

*  A  reprint  of  this  uncommonly  rare  tract  forms  part  of  a  series  entitled  '  Shake- 
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"  The  Coke's  Tale  of  Gamelyn,"  says  Tyrwhitt,  "  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  MSS.  of  the  first  authority ;  and  the  manner, 
style,  and  versification,  all  prove  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  an 
author  much  inferior  to  Chaucer."  He  adds — "  As  a  relique  of  our 
ancient  poetry,  and  the  foundation,  perhaps,  of  Shakespeare's  *As 
You  Like  It,'  I  could  have  wished  to  see  it  more  accurately  printed 
than  it  is  in  the  only  edition  which  we  have  of  it."  *  Of  the  antiquity 
of  the  poem  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  not  only  employs  the  old 
language  in  the  old  spirit,  but  its  conception  of  the  heroic  character 
is  altogether  that  of  a  rude  age,  when  deeds  of  violence  did  not  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  imagination  as  any  other  than  the  natural  ac- 
companiments of  bodily  strength  and  undaunted  courage.  There  is 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  dififerent  modes  in  which  Lodge 
and  Shakspere — who,  be  it  remembered,  were  contemporaries,  and 
therefore,  with  the  exception  of  the  differences  of  their  individual 
habits  of  thought,  to  be  supposed  equally  capable  of  modifying  their 
impressions  by  the  associations  of  a  different  state  of  society — have 
dealt  with  their  common  original.  In  the  '  Tale  of  Gamelyn,'  an  old 
doughty  knight,  Sir  Johan  of  Boundis,  is  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
directs  certain  "  wise  knights  "  to  settle  how  he  shall  divide  his  goods 
amongst  his  three  sons.  The  division  which  they  make  is,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  not  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  father,  and  he 
thus  decrees  that  his  land  shall  be  divided  otherwise  than  the  friends 
had  willed : — 

"  For  Godd  'is  love,  my  neighbouris, 
Standeith  ye  alle  still, 
And  I  will  delin  my  londe 
After  my  owne  will! 

Johan  myn  eldest  sone  shall 
Yhave  plowis  fivre, 
That  was  my  fadir's  heritage 
While  that  he  was  on  live ; 

And  middillist  sone  shall 
Five  plowis  have  of  lond 
That  I  holpe  for  to  gettin 
With  myn  own  righte  hond  ; 

And  all  myn  othir  purchasis 
Of  landis  and  of  lades 
That  I  bequethe  Gamelyn 
And  all  my  gode  stedes." 

speare's  Library,  a  Collection  of  the  Romances,  Novels,  and  Histories  used  by 
Shakespeare  as  the  Foundation  of  his  Dramas.  Now  first  collected  and  accurately 
reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions,  with  Introductory  Notices  by  J.  Payne  Col- 
lier, Esq.,  F.S.A.'  Such  a  work,  so  edited,  deserves  every  support  from  the 
students  and  lovers  of  Shakspere. 

*  Introductory  Discourse  to  the  '  Canterbury  Tales.' 
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According  to  Lodge's  '  Rosalynd,'  Sir  John  of  Bourdeaux,  in  the 
presence  of  his  fellow  knights  of  Malta,  calls  his  sons  before  him,  and 
thus  directs : — 

"  As  I  leave  you  some  fading  pelf  to  countercheck  poverty,  so  I  will  bequeath 
you  infallible  precepts  that  shall  lead  you  unto  virtue.  First,  therefore,  unto  thee, 
Saladyne,  the  eldest,  and  therefore  the  chiefest  pillar  of  my  house,  wherein  should 
be  engraved  as  well  the  excellency  of  thy  father's  qualities,  as  the  essential  fortune 
of  his  proportion,  to  thee  I  give  fourteen  ploughlands,  with  all  my  manor-houses 
and  richest  plate.  Next,  unto  Femaridine  I  bequeath  twelve  ploughlands.  But, 
unto  Rosader,  the  youngest,  I  give  my  horse,  my  armour,  and  my  lance,  with  six- 
teen ploughlands ;  for  if  the  inward  thoughts  be  discovered  by  outward  shadows, 
Rosader  will  exceed  you  all  in  bounty  and  honour.'' 

The  Orlando  of  Shakspere  thus  describes  his  legacy  : — 

"  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fashion  bequeathed  me  by  will,  but 
poor  a  thousand  crowns;  and,  as  thou  say'st,  charged  my  brother,  on  his  blessing, 
to  breed  me  well." 

The  entire  difference  of  the  conception  of  character  between  the  Or- 
lando of  Shakspere  and  the  Rosader  of  Lodge  follows  this  difference 
in  the  statement  of  the  father's  bequest.  Shakspere,  we  have  no 
doubt,  was  led  to  this  difference  by  his  knowledge  of  the  original  tale. 
We  do  not  believe  that  he  "  was  no  hunter  of  MSS."  The  mode  in 
which  the  friends  of  the  old  doughty  knight  disposed  of  his  wealth 
was  this : — 

"  For  to  delin  them  al  too  on 

That  was  ther  only  thought. 

And  for  that  Gamelyn  yongist  was 

He  shulde  havin  nought." 

We  see  at  once  that  the  course  which  Shakspere  has  taken  was  neces- 
sary to  his  conception  of  the  character  of  the  younger  brother.  Be- 
cause his  brother  neglected  to  breed  him  well,  there  begins  his  sad- 
ness : — 

"  My  father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good  education  :  you  have  trained 
me  like  a  peasant,  obscuring  and  hiding  me  from  all  gentlemanlike  qualities  :  the 
spirit  of  my  father  grows  strong  in  me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it :  therefore 
allow  me  such  exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or  give  me  the  poor  allottery 
my  father  left  me  by  testament;  with  that  I  will  go  buy  my  fortunes." 

With  the  exception  of  the  slight  burst  of  violence  at  the  insolence  of 
his  elder  brother,  the  youngest  son  of  Shakspere  is  perfectly  submis- 
sive, unrepining  at  his  fortunes,  without  revenge.  In  the  '  Tale  of 
Gamelyn,'  and  in  Lodge's  version  of  it,  the  youngest  son  being  en- 
dowed more  largely  than  his  elder  brother,  there  is  a  perpetual  con- 
test for  power  going  forward.  The  elder  brother  is  envious  at  the 
younger  being  preferred ;  the  younger  is  indignant  that  the  cunning 
of  the  elder  deprives  him  of  the  advantages  of  his  father's  testament. 
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It  is  singular  how  closely  Lodge  has  here  copied  the  old  tale.     In  his 

preface  he  says, — 

"  Having,  with  Captain  Clarke,  made  a  voyage  to  the  islands  of  Terceras  and  the 
Canaries,  to  beguile  the  time  with  labour  I  write  this  book  ;  rough,  as  hatched  in 
the  storms  of  the  ocean,  and  feathered  in  the  surge  of  many  perilous  seas." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  he  had  in  his  cabin  a  copy  in  manuscript  of  the 
old  '  Tale  of  Gamelyn.'     For  example : — 

"  Gamelyn  stode  upon  a  day 
In  his  brotheris  yerde, 
^nd  he  began  with  his  honde 
To  handilin  his  berde." 

Compare  Lodge: — 

"  With  that,  casting  up  his  hand,  he  felt  hair  upon  his  face,  and,  perceiving  his 
beard  to  bud,  for  choler  he  began  to  blush,  and  swore  to  himself  he  would  be  no 
more  subject  to  such  slavery." 

Again : — 

"  After  came  his  brothir  in 
Ywalkyng  statelich  thare. 
And  seide  unto  Gamelyn 
What  ?  is  our  mete  yare  ? 

Tho  Gamelyn  ywrothid  hym. 
And  swore  by  Goddis  boke. 
Thou  shalt  y  go,  bake,  luke,  thy  self; 
I  wol  not  be  thy  coke." 

The  parallel  passage  in  Lodge  is  as  follows : — 

"  As  thus  he  was  ruminating  of  his  melancholy  passions,  in  came  Saladyne  with 
his  men,  and  seeing  his  brother  in  a  brown  study,  and  to  forget  his  wonted  reverence, 
thought  to  shake  him  out  of  his  dumps  thus.  '  Sirrah,'  quoth  he,  '  what,  is  your 
heart  on  your  halfpenny,  or  are  you  saying  a  dirge  for  your  father's  soul?  what,  is 
my  dinner  ready  ?'  At  this  question  Rosader,  turning  his  head  askance,  and  bend- 
ing his  brows  as  if  anger  there  had  ploughed  the  furrows  of  her  wrath,  with  his  eyes 
full  of  fire,  he  made  this  reply:  'Dost  thou  ask  me,  Saladyne,for  thy  cates?  ask 
some  of  thy  churls  who  are  Jit  for  such  an  office^  " 

In  the  '  Tale  of  Gamelyn,'  which  continues  to  be  almost  literally 
followed  by  Lodge,  we  have  now  a  terrible  conflict  between  the  two 
brothers.  The  elder  calls  his  men  to  bind  and  beat ;  the  younger 
seizes  "  a  pestill,"  (Lodge  calls  it  "  a  rake,") 

"  And  droffe  all  his  brother's  men 
Right  sone  on  a  hepe." 

But  there  is  a  touch  of  nature  in  the  old  tale,  equal  in  its  pathos  to 
the  most  beautiful  things  in  our  ancient  ballads,  which  we  look  for  in 
vain  in  Lodge ;  but  which  unquestionably  entered  into  Shakspere's 
conception  of  the  generous  and  forgiving  Orlando  : — 
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"  The  knighte  thoughtin  on  traison, 
But  Gamelyn  on  none. 
And  went  and  kissid  his  brothir, 
And  then  they  were  at  one.''"' 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  incident  of  the  wrestling.  In  the  old 
tale  there  is  no  treacherous  agreement  between  the  elder  brother  and 
the  wrestler.     The  knight  simply  wishes  that  Gamelyn 

"  mighte  brekin  his  nek 
In  that  ilk  wrestiling." 

But  in  Lodge  we  have  the  incident  which  is  dramatised  in  '  As  You 
Like  It,'  Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

"  Saladyne,  hearing  of  this,  thinking  now  not  to  let  the  ball  fall  to  the  ground, 
but  to  take  opportunity  by  the  forehead,  first  by  secret  means  convented  with  the 
Norman,  and  procured  him  with  rich  rewards  to  swear  that  if  Rosader  came  within 
his  claws  he  would  never  more  return  to  quarrel  with  Saladyne  for  his  posses- 
sions." 

But  we  turn  again  to  the  old  tale,  and  we  find  that  Shakspere  avails 
himself  of  whatever  exists  in  that  story  suited  for  his  dramatic  ob- 
ject; although  Lodge  may  have  given  a  different  version  of  it.  With 
that  care  with  which  he  distinguishes  between  what  is  necessary  as  a 
preparation  for  a  dramatic  incident,  and  the  exhibition  of  another 
incident  not  essentially  dramatic,  he  engages  our  sympathy  for  Or- 
lando by  narrating  the  triumph  of  the  wrestler  over  the  old  man's 
three  sons : — 

"  Yonder  they  lie ;  the  poor  old  man,  their  father,  making  such  pitiful  dok  over 
them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his  part  with  weeping." 

When  Gamelyn  arrived  at  the  wrestling-place  he  lighted  down  from 
his  steed  and  stood  upon  the  grass  ;— 

"  And  ther  he  herd  a  frankelyn 
Weloway  for  to  sing, 
And  beganin  all  bittirly 
His  handisfor  to  wring.^'' 

Here  we  trace  Shakspere ;  in  Lodge  we  lose  him. 

"  At  this  unlooked-for  massacre  the  people  murmured,  and  were  all  in  a  deep 
passion  of  pity  ;  but  the  franklin,  father  unto  these,  never  changed  his  countenance, 
but  as  a  man  of  courageous  resolution  took  up  the  bodies  of  his  sons  without  show 
of  outward  discontent." 

Farther,  in  Lodge,  when  the  champion  approaches  Rosader,  he  simply 
gives  him  a  shake  by  the  shoulder  ;  in  '  As  You  Like  It'  he  mocks 
Orlando  with  taunting  speeches ;  and  so  in  Gamelyn  he  starts  towards 
the  youth, 
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"  And  seide,  Who  is  thy  fadir, 
And  who  is  eke  thy  sire  ? 
Fofsothe  thou  art  a  gret  fole, 
For  that  thou  camist  hire." 

Up  to  this  point  has  Lodge  followed  his  original,  with  few  excep- 
tions, very  literally ;  but  he  now  gives  a  new  interest  to  the  story  by 
presenting  to  us  Rosalynd.  The  style  in  which  he  describes  her 
beauty  is  amongst  the  prettiest  of  poetical  exaggerations  : — 

"  The  blush  that  gloried  Luna,  when  she  kissed  the  shepherd  on  the  hills  of  Lat- 
inos, was  not  tainted  with  such  a  pleasant  dye  as  the  vermilion  flourished  on  the 
silver  hue  of  Rosalynd's  countenance  :  her  eyes  were  like  those  lamps  that  make 
the  wealthy  covert  of  the  heavens  more  gorgeous,  sparkling  favour  and  disdain ; 
courteous  and  yet  coy,  as  if  in  them  Venus  had  placed  all  her  amorets,  and  Diana 
all  her  chastity.  The  trammels  of  her  hair,  folded  in  a  caul  of  gold,  so  far  sur- 
passed the  burnished  glister  of  the  metal  as  the  sun  doth  the  meanest  star  in  bright- 
ness :  the  tresses  that  fold  in  the  brows  of  Apollo  were  not  half  so  rich  to  the  sight, 
for  in  her  hairs  it  seemed  Love  had  laid  herself  in  ambush,  to  entrajJ  the  proudest 
eye  that  durst  gaze  upon  their  excellence." 

Mr.  Collier,  quoting  this  description  of  Lodge,  says  it  "  puts  one 
a  little  in  mind  of  James  Shirley's  excellent  ridicule  of  overstrained 
hyperbolical  compliments  and  unnatural  resemblances,  in  his  play  of 
'The  Sisters'"  (1652).*  We  wonder  Shakspere's  own  playful  son- 
net did  not  occur  to  him  as  a  closer  example  of  this  ridicule  : — 

"  My  mistress"  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun  ; 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red  : 
If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun ; 
If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  lier  head. 
I  have  seen  roses  damask'd,  red  and  white. 
But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks ; 
And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 
Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks. 
I  love  to  hear  her  speak, — yet  well  I  know 
That  music  hath  a  far  more  pleasing  sound ; 
I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go, — 
My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the  ground ; 
And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare."' 

In  this  sonnet  we  see  the  dominant  principle  of  good  sense  by  which 
Shakspere  made  his  poetry  a  reality.  His  Rosalind  is  a  living  being, 
full  of  grace,  and  spirit,  and  tenderness ;  arch,  witty,  playful,  im- 
passioned. The  Rosalynd  of  Lodge  is  not  exactly  "  of  no  character 
at  all,"  but  she  leaves  no  very  distinct  or  pleasing  impression  on  our 
mind.  Shakspere's  exquisite  conception  of  her  character  is  in  no 
place  more  clearly  evinced  than  in  the  manner  with  which  he  deals 
with  an  incident  that  Lodge  thus  presents  to  him  : — 
*  Poetical  Decameron,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 
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"  As  the  king  and  lords  graced  him  (Rosader)  with  embracing,  so  the  ladies  favoured 
him  with  their  looks,  especially  Rosalynd,  whom  the  beauty  and  valour  of  Rosader 
had  already  touched  :  but  she  accounted  love  a  toy,  and  fancy  a  momentary  passion  ; 
t  hat,  as  it  was  taken  in  with  a  gaze,  might  be  shaken  off  with  a  wink,  and  therefore 
feared  not  to  dally  in  the  flame ;  and  to  make  Rosader  know  she  affected  him, 
took  from  her  neck  a  jewel,  and  sent  it  by  a  page  to  the  young  gentleman." 

Compare  this  with  the  following  delicious  passage  : — 

"  jRos.  Gentleman, 

[^Giving  him  a  chain  from  her  neck. 
Wear  this  for  me ;  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune ; 
That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means. — 
Shall  we  go,  coz  ? 

Cel.  Ay  : — Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 

Orl.  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  you  ?    My  better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down ;  and  that  which  here  stands  up 
•    Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 

Ros.  He  calls  us  back  :  My  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes  : 
I  '11  ask  him  what  he  would  : — Did  you  call,  sir? — 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

Cel.  Will  you  go,  coz  ? 

Ros.  Have  with  you  : — Fare  you  well." 

It  is  in  Lodge  that  we  find  the  story  of  a  usurping  king  and  a 
banished  brother,  of  which  there  is  nothing  in  Gamelyn.  Lodge 
tells  us  of 

"  Torismond,  the  King  of  France,  who,  having  by  force  banished  Gerismond,  their 
lawful  king,  that  lived  as  an  outlaw  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  sought  now  by  all  means 
to  keep  the  French  busied  with  all  sports  that  might  breed  tlieir  content.  Amongst 
the  rest  he  had  appointed  this  solemn  tournament,  whereunto  he  in  most  solemn 
manner  resorted,  accompanied  with  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  who,  rather  for  fear 
than  love,  graced  him  with  the  show  of  their  dutiful  favours.  To  feed  their  eyes, 
and  to  make  the  beholders  pleased  with  the  sight  of  most  rare  and  glistening  objects, 
he  had  appointed  his  own  daughter  Alinda  to  be  there,  and  the  fair  Rosalynd, 
daughter  unto  Gerismond,  with  all  the  beautiful  damsels  that  were  famous  for  their 
features  in  all  France." 

But  after  the  tournament  Lodge  returns  to  his  original ;  and  we  have 
a  succession  of  contests  of  brute  force  between  the  younger  and  the 
elder  brother,  which  Shakspere  altogether  rejects.  Rosader,  upon 
returning  home  with  a  troop  of  young  gentlemen,  is  shut  out  of  the 
house  by  his  brother's  order ;  but  he  kicks  down  the  door,  breaks 
open  the  buttery,  and  revels  with  his  companions  till  they  have  de- 
spatched five  tons  of  wine  in  his  brother's  cellar.  This  is  literally 
the  story  of  Gamelyn ;  which  has,  however,  the  pleasant  accompani- 
ment of  the  young  gentleman  breaking  the  porter's  neck  and  throwing 
him  into  a  well  seven  hundred  fathoms  deep.  These  events  are  fol- 
lowed, both  in  the  old  tale  and  the  novel,  by  the  elder  brother  chain- 
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ing  the  younger  to  a  post  in  the  middle  of  his  hall,  where  he  continues 
two  or  three  days  without  meat.  The  story  thus  proceeds  :• — 
"  Which  Adam  Spencer,  the  old  servant  of  Sir  John  of  Bourdeaux,  seeing, 
touched  with  the  duty  and  love  he  ought  to  his  old  master,  felt  a  remorse  in  his 
conscience  of  his  son's  mishap ;  and  therefore,  although  Saladyne  had  given  a  ge- 
neral charge  to  his  servants  that  none  of  them  upon  pain  of  death  should  give  either 
meat  or  drink  to  Rosader,  yet  Adam  Spencer  in  the  night  rose  secretly,  and  brought 
him  such  victuals  as  he  could  provide,  and  unlocked  him,  and  set  him  at  liberty." 

It  was  in  Gamelyn  that  Lodge  foimd  Adam  Spencer : — 

"  Then  seide  at  last  this  Gamelyn 
That  stode  boundin  strong, 
Adam  Spencer,  methinkith  that 
I  faste  al  to  long." 

Gamelyn  being  released,  he  and  Adam  Spencer  effect  a  considerable 
slaughter  of  the  elder  brother's  friends,  in  which  particular  Lodge 
nowise  hesitates  to  follow  his  original.  Shakspere  has  avoided  all 
this ;  and  he  has  given  us  instead  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  all  his 
scenes.  It  is  said  that  he  played  the  character  of  Adam  himself. 
Oldys  tells  a  story  of  a  relation  of  the  poet, — an  old  man  who 
lived  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., — describing  "  the  faint,  ge- 
neral, and  almost  lost  ideas  he  had  of  having  once  seen  him  act  a  part 
in  one  of  his  own  comedies,  wherein  being  to  personate  a  decrepit 
old  man,  he  wore  a  long  beard,  and  appeared  so  weak  and  drooping, 
and  unable  to  walk,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  supported  and  carried 
by  another  person  to  a  table,  at  which  he  was  seated  among  some 
company,  who  were  eating,  and  one  of  them  svmg  a  song."  This  was 
unquestionably  the  Adam  of  '  As  You  Like  It ; '  and  to  us  there  is 
no  tradition  of  Shakspere  so  pleasing  as  that  in  the  following  noble 
lines  his  lips  uttered  what  his  mind  had  conceived : — 
"  I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 

The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father. 

Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster  nurse, 

When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 

And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown  ; 

Take  that :  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 

Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 

Be  comfort  to  my  age !    Here  is  the  gold  ; 

All  this  I  give  you :  Let  me  be  your  servant ; 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty  : 

For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 

Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood  ; 

Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 

The  means  of  weakness  and  debility ; 

Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 

Frosty,  but  kindly  :  let  me  go  with  you ; 

I  '11  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 

In  all  your  business  and  necessities." 
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The  beauty  of  Rosalind,  according  to  Lodge's  novel,  filling  all 
men  with  her  praises,  makes  the  usurping  king  resolved  to  banish 
her.  Her  cousin  defends  her ;  and  the  despot  banishes  them  both. 
We  need  scarcely  point  out  how  judiciously  Shakspere  has  made 
Celia  self-banished  through  her  friendship.  He  has  not  varied  the 
circumstances  of  their  departure  as  related  by  Lodge  : — 

"  Alinda  grieved  at  nothing  but  that  they  might  have  no  man  in  their  company, 
saying,  it  would  be  their  greatest  prejudice  in  that  two  women  went  wandering 
without  either  guide  or  attendant.  Tush  (quoth  Rosalynd),  art  thou  a  woman,  and 
hast  not  a  sudden  shift  to  prevent  a  misfortune  ?  I,  thou  seest,  am  of  a  tall  stature, 
and  would  very  well  become  the  person  and  apparel  of  a  page  :  thou  shalt  be  my 
mistress,  and  I  will  play  the  man  so  properly,  that  (trust  me)  in  tehat  company 
soever  I  come  I  will  not  be  discovered.  I  will  buy  me  a  suit,  and  have  my  rapier 
very  handsomely  at  my  side,  and  if  any  knave  ofler  wrong,  your  page  will  show 
him  the  point  of  his  weapon.  At  this  Alinda  smiled,  and  upon  this  they  agreed, 
and  presently  gathered  up  all  their  jewels,  which  they  trussed  up  in  a  casket,  and 
Rosalynd  in  all  haste  provided  her  of  robes ;  and  Alinda  being  called  Aliena,  and 
Rosalynd  Ganimede,  they  travelled  along  the  vineyards,  and  by  many  by-ways  at 
last  got  to  the  forest  side,  where  they  travelled  by  the  space  of  two  or  three  days 
without  seeing  any  creature,  being  often  in  danger  of  wild  beasts,  and  pained  with 
many  passionate  sorrows." 

But  where  is  Touchstone  ?  We  find  him  not  in  Lodge.  Steevens 
tells  us,  "  the  characters  of  Jaques,  the  Clown,  and  Audrey,  are  en- 
tirely of  the  poet's  own  formation." 

"  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden !  "  Touchstone  thought  that  when  he 
was  at  home  he  was  in  a  better  place.  But  here  is  the  home  of  every 
true  lover  of  poetry.  What  a  world  of  exquisite  images  do  Shakspere's 
pictures  of  this  forest  call  up !  He  gives  us  no  positive  set  descrip- 
tions, of  trees,  and  flowers,  and  rivulets,  and  fountains, — such  as  we 
may  cut  out  and  paste  into  an  album.  But  a  touch  here  and  there 
carries  us  into  the  heart  of  his  living  scenery.  And  so,  whenever  it 
is  our  happy  lot  to  be  wandering 

"  Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs," 

we  think  of  the  oak  beneath  which  Jaques  lay  along, — 

"  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  ;" 

and  of  the  dingle  where  Touchstone  was  with  Audrey  and  her  goats  ; 
and  of  the 

"  Sheepcote  fenc'd  about  with  olive-trees," 

where  dwelt  Rosalind  and  Celia  ;  and  of  the  hawthorns  and  brambles 
upon  which  Orlando  hung  odes  and  elegies.  The  description  which 
Lodge  gives  us  of  Arden  leaves  no  such  impression ;  it  is  cold  and 
classical,  vague  and  elaborate  : — 

Vol.  III.  S 
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"  With  that  they  rose  up,  and  marched  forward  till  towards  the  even,  and  then 
coming  into  a  fair  valley  (compassed  with  mountains,  whereon  grew  many  pleasant 
shrubs)  they  descried  where  two  flocks  of  sheep  did  feed.  Then,  looking  about, 
they  might  perceive  where  an  old  shepherd  sat  (and  with  him  a  young  swain.) 
under  a  covert  most  pleasantly  situated.  The  ground  where  they  sat  was  diapered 
with  Flora's  riches,  as  if  she  meant  to  wrap  Tellus  in  the  glory  of  her  vestments  : 
round  about,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  were  most  curiously  planted  pine- 
trees,  interseamed  with  lemons  and  citrons,  which  with  the  thickness  of  their  boughs 
so  shadowed  the  place,  that  Phoebus  could  not  pry  into  the  secret  of  that  arbour ;  so 
united  were  the  tops  with  so  thick  a  closure,  that  Venus  might  there  in  her  jollity 
have  dallied  unseen  with  her  dearest  paramour.  Fast  by  (to  make  the  place  more 
gorgeous)  was  there  a  fount  so  crystalline  and  clear,  that  it  seemed  Diana  with  her 
Dryades  and  Hamadryades  had  that  spring,  as  the  secret  of  all  their  bathings.  In 
this  glorious  arbour  sat  these  two  shepherds  (seeing  their  sheep  feed)  playing  on 
their  pipes  many  pleasant  tunes,  and  from  music  and  melody  falling  into  much 
amorous  cliat." 

Nothing  can  more  truly  show  how  immeasurably  superior  was  the 
art  of  Shakspere  to  the  art  of  other  poets  than  the  comparison  of  such 
a  description  as  this  of  Lodge  Avith  the  incidental  scene-painting  of 
his  forest  of  Arden.  It  has  been  truly  and  beautifully  said  of  Shak- 
spere,— "  All  his  excellences,  like  those  of  Nature  herself,  are  thrown 
out  together;  and,  instead  of  interfering  with,  support  and  recom- 
mend, each  other.  His  flowers  are  not  tied  up  in  garlands,  nor  his 
fruits  crushed  into  baskets — but  spring  living  from  the  soil,  in  all  the 
dew  and  freshness  of  youth."  *  But  there  are  critics  of  another 
caste,  who  object  to  Shakspere's  forest  of  Arden,  situated,  as  they 
hold,  "between  the  rivers  Meuse  and  Moselle."  They  maintain 
that  its  geographical  position  ought  to  have  been  known  by  Shak- 
spere ;  and  that  he  is  consequently  most  vehemently  to  be  repre- 
hended for  imagining  that  a  palm-tree  could  flourish,  and  a  lioness 
be  starving,  in  French  Flanders.  We  most  heartily  wish  that  the 
critics  would  allow  poetry  to  have  its  own  geography.  We  do  not 
want  to  know  that  Bohemia  has  no  seabord ;  we  do  not  wish  to  have 
the  island  of  Sycorax  defined  on  the  map ;  we  do  not  require  that 
our  forest  of  Arden  should  be  the  Arduenna  Sylva  of  Caesar  and 
Tacitus,  and  that  its  rocks  should  be  "  clay-slate,  grauwacke-slate, 
grauwacke,  conglomerate,  quartz-rock,  and  quartzose  sandstone." 
We  are  quite  sure  that  Ariosto  was  thinking  nothing  of  French 
Flanders  when  he  described  how 

"  two  fountains  grew, 
Like  in  the  taste,  but  in  effects  unlike, 
Plac'd  in  Ardenna,  each  in  other's  view  : 
Who  tastes  the  one,  love's  dart  his  heart  doth  strike  ; 


*  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxviii. 
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Contrary  of  the  other  cloth  ensue, 

Who  drinks  thereof,  their  lovers  shall  mislike."* 

We  are  equally  sure  that  Shakspere  meant  to  take  his  forest  out  of 
the  region  of  the  literal,  when  he  assigned  to  it  a  palm-tree  and  a 
lioness.  Lady  Morgan  tells  us,  "  The  forest  of  Ardennes  smells  of 
early  English  poetry.  It  has  all  the  greenwood  freshness  of  Shak- 
spere's  scenes ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  feel  the  truth  and  beauty 
of  his  exquisite  '  As  You  Like  It,'  without  having  loitered,  as  I  have 
done,  amidst  its  tangled  glens  and  magnificent  depths. "t  We  must 
venture  to  think  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  Shakspere  to  visit  the 
Ardennes  to  have  described 

"  An  old  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity ;" 

and  that,  although  his  own  Warwickshire  Arden  is  now  populous, 
and  we  no  longer  meet  there  a  "  desert  inaccessible,"  there  are  fifty 
places  in  England  where,  with  the  'As  You  Like  It'  in  hand,  one 
might  linger  "  from  noon  to  dewy  eve,"  and  say,  "  Ay,  now  am  I  in 
Arden." 

Shakspere,  as  it  appears  to  us,  has  not  only  taken  the  geography 
of  his  Arden  out  of  the  real,  but  has  in  the  same  way  purposely  per- 
plexed the  chronology  of  his  comedy.  In  Lodge's  '  Rosalynd'  the 
geography  is  somewhat  more  perplexed ;  for  it  is  minute  enough  to 
belong  apparently  to  the  real,  while  it  is  essentially  untrue.  Adam 
and  Rosader  travel  from  Bordeaux  to  the  forest  of  Arden  :  "  Rosader 
and  Adam,  knowing  full  well  the  secret  ways  that  led  through  the 
vineyards,  stole  away  privily  through  the  province  of  Bourdeaux,  and 
escaped  safe  to  the  forest  of  Arden."  Secret  or  public,  the  ways 
must  have  been  sufficiently  wearisome  which  led  completely  across 
France  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Meuse.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
examples  of  the  disregard  of  exactness  which  we  find  in  Shakspere's 
contemporaries.  But  here  the  inexactness  looks  only  like  a  blunder  : 
in  Shakspere's  forest  of  Arden  we  have  nothing  definite,  and  therefore 
we  readily  pass  into  the  imaginative.  In  the  same  way,  Lodge  pre- 
sents us  with  King  Gerismond  and  King  Torismond,  kings  of  France. 
Shakspere  idealises  these  persons  into  dukes.  We  thus  are  thrown 
out  of  the  limits  of  real  history,  unless  we  strain  a  point  to  come 
within  those  limits.  We  grant  that  this  idealising  is  very  perplexing 
to  the  stage  representation  of  this  and  other  plays;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  perplexity  arises  from  the  altered  condition  of 

*  Orlando  Furioso,  book  i.,  stanza  78,  Harrington's  Translation, 
f   The  Princess,  a  novel,  vol.  ili.,  p.  207. 
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the  stage  itself.  Its  scenes  must  now  be  copied  from  nature ;  its 
dresses  must  now  be  true  to  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  doublet  and 
the  hose.  We  do  not  object  to  this  in  its  place ;  and  we  hold  that 
when  the  poet  deals  with  the  real  it  is  our  duty  to  follow  him  with 
the  minutest  scrupulosity.  But  with  the  same  reverence  for  his  guid- 
ance we  maintain  that,  when  he  proclaims  by  tokens  not  to  be  mis- 
taken that  he  has  entered  the  regions  of  imagination,  we  are  not  to 
take  him  out  of  those  regions  and  surround  him  with  the  boundaries 
of  time  and  space.  We  therefore,  however  unwillingly,  give  Mr. 
Planche's  directions  for  the  costume  of  this  comedy,  as  a  note.*  The 
view  which  Ulrici  takes  of  the  extent  to  which  the  ideal  prevails  in 
'  As  You  Like  It '  has  our  perfect  concurrence  : — "  Separately  nothing 
appears  directly  opposed  to  reality :  no  <?M/)er-natural,  or  w/i-natural, 
beings  or  appearances.  Separately,  every  character,  situation,  and 
incident,  might  belong  to  common  actuality ;  it  is  only  through  the 
lions  and  serpents  in  a  European  forest  that  it  is  lightly  indicated  to 
us  that  we  tread  the  soil  of  poetic  fancy.  And  yet  more  distinctly 
does  the  entire  play  in  its  development, — the  involutions  and  propor- 
tion of  the  parts  to  the  whole, — the  oneness  of  the  relations  and 
situations,  the  actions  and  circumstances, — render  it  clear  that  this 
drama  is  by  no  means  intended  as  a  representation  of  common 
actuality ;  but  rather  of  life  as  seen  from  a  peculiar  and  poetical 
point  of  view." 

We  have  already  said  that  the  deviations  which  Shakspere  made  in 
the  conduct  of  his  story,  from  the  original  presented  to  him  in 
Lodge's  '  Rosalynd,'  furnish  a  most  remarkable  example  of  the  won- 
derful superiority  of  his  art  as  compared  with  the  art  of  other  men. 
But  the  additions  which  he  has  made  to  the  story  of  '  Rosalynd ' 
evince  even  a  higher  power  :  they  grow  out  of  his  surpassing  philoso- 
phy. To  this  quality  Lodge  sets  up  no  pretensions.  When  the 
younger  brother  of  the  novelist  has  fled  from  his  home  with  his  faith- 
ful servant — when  his  Rosalynd  and  Alinda  have  been  banished  from 
the  court — they  each  enter  into  the  pastoral  life  with  all  imaginable 
prettiness ;  and  there  in  the  forests  wild  they  encounter  native  pas- 
toral lovers,  and  a  dethroned  king  and  his  free  companions  leading 
the  hunter's  life  without  care  or  retrospection.  Alinda  and  Rosalynd 
have  now  become  Aliena  and  Ganimede ;  and  when  they  sojourn  in 
the  forest  they  find  the  verses  of  despairing  shepherds  graven  upon 
tall  beech-trees,  and  hear  interminable  eclogues  recited  between  Mon- 
tanus  and  Coridon.      How  closely  Shakspere  follows  the  incidents  of 

*  See  page  265. 
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his  original  may  be  gathered  from  the  address  of  Lodge's  Aliena  to 
one  of  these  poetical  swains  : — 

"  Therefore  let  this  suffice,  gentle  shepherd  :  my  distress  is  as  great  as  my  travail 
is  dangerous,  and  I  wander  in  this  forest  to  light  on  some  cottage  where  I  and  my 
page  may  dwell :  for  I  mean  to  buy  some  farm,  and  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  so  become 
a  shepherdess,  meaning  to  live  low,  and  content  me  with  a  country  life ;  for  I  have 
heard  the  swains  say  that  they  drank  without  suspicion,  and  slept  without  care. 
Marry,  mistress,  quoth  Coridon,  if  you  mean  so  you  came  in  good  time,  for  my 
landlord  intends  to  sell  both  the  farm  I  till  and  the  flock  I  keep,  and  cheap  you 
may  have  them  for  ready  money  :  and  for  a  sheplierd's  life  (oh,  mistress !)  did  you 
but  live  awhile  in  tlieir  content,  you  would  say  the  court  were  rather  a  place  of 
sorrow  than  of  solace.  Here,  mistress,  shall  not  fortune  thwart  you,  but  in  mean 
misfortunes,  as  the  loss  of  a  few  sheep,  which,  as  it  breeds  no  beggary,  so  it  can  be 
no  extreme  prejudice  :  the  next  year  may  mend  all  with  a  fresh  increase.  Envy 
stirs  not  us,  we  covet  not  to  climb,  our  desires  mount  not  above  our  degrees,  nor 
our  thoughts  above  our  fortunes.  Care  cannot  harbour  in  our  cottages,  nor  do  our 
homely  couches  know  broken  slumbers :  as  we  exceed  not  in  diet,  so  we  have 
enough  to  satisfy ;  and,  mistress,  I  have  so  much  Latin,  satis  est  quod  sufficit. 

"  By  my  truth,  sliepherd  (quoth  Aliena),  thou  makest  me  in  love  with  your 
country  life,  and  therefore  send  for  thy  landlord,  and  I  will  buy  thy  farm  and 
thy  flocks,  and  thou  shalt  still  under  me  be  overseer  of  them  both  :  only  for  plea- 
sure sake  I  and  my  page  will  serve  you,  lead  the  flocks  to  the  field,  and  fold  them. 
Thus  will  1  live  quiet,  unknown,  and  contented."' 

Again,  when  Rosader  and  Adam  enter  the  forest,  and  in  their  ex- 
tremity of  distress  encounter  the  merry  company  of  banished  cour- 
tiers, we  have  the  exact  prototype  of  the  action  of  Orlando  and  Adam 
of  Shakspere: — 

"  Rosader,  full  of  courage  (though  very  faint),  rose  up,  and  wished  A.  Spencer 
to  sit  there  till  his  return ;  for  my  mind  gives  me,  quoth  he,  I  shall  bring  thee  meat. 
With  that,  like  a  madman,  he  rose  up,  and  ranged  up  and  down  the  woods,  seeking 
to  encounter  some  wild  beast  with  his  rapier,  that  either  he  might  carry  his  friend 
Adam  food,  or  else  pledge  his  life  in  pawn  for  liis  loyalty.  It  chanced  that  day  that 
Gerismond,  the  lawful  King  of  France,  banished  by  Torismond,  who  with  a  lusty 
crew  of  outlaws  lived  in  that  forest,  that  day  in  honour  of  his  birth  made  a  feast  to 
all  his  bold  yeomen,  and  frolicked  it  with  store  of  wine  and  venison,  sitting  all  at  a 
long  table  under  the  shadow  of  lemon-trees.  To  that  place  by  chance  fortune  con- 
ducted Rosader,  who  seeing  such  a  crew  of  brave  men,  having  store  of  that  for  want 
of  which  he  and  Adam  perished,  he  stepped  boldly  to  the  board's  end,  and  saluted 
the  company  thus  : — 

"  Whatsoever  thou  be  that  art  master  of  these  lusty  squires,  I  salute  thee  as  gra- 
ciously as  a  man  in  extreme  distress  may  :  know  that  I  and  a  fellow  friend  of  mine 
are  here  famished  in  the  forest  for  want  of  food  :  perish  we  must,  unless  relieved  by 
thy  favours.  Therefore,  if  thou  be  a  gentleman,  give  meat  to  men,  and  to  such  as 
are  every  way  worthy  of  life.  Let  the  proudest  squire  that  sits  at  thy  table  rise 
and  encounter  with  me  in  any  honourable  point  of  activity  whatsoever,  and  if  he 
and  thou  prove  me  not  a  man,  send  me  away  comfortless.  If  thou  refuse  this,  as  a 
niggard  of  thy  cates,  I  will  have  amongst  you  with  my  sword;  for  rather  will  I  die 
valiantly,  than  perish  with  so  cowardly  an  extreme.  Gerismond,  looking  him 
earnestly  in  the  face,  and  seeing  so  proper  a  gentleman  in  so  bitter  a  jjassion,  was 
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moved  with  so  great  pity,  that,  rising  from  the  table,  he  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
bade  him  welcome,  willing  him  to  sit  down  in  his  place,  and  in  his  room  not  only 
to  eat  his  fill,  but  be  lord  of  the  feast.  Gramercy,  sir  (quotli  Rosader),  but  I  have 
a  feeble  friend  that  lies  hereby  famished  almost  for  food,  aged,  and  therefore  less 
able  to  abide  the  extremity  of  hunger  than  myself,  and  dishonour  it  were  for  me  to 
taste  one  crumb  before  I  made  him  partner  of  my  fortunes  :  therefore  I  will  run  and 
fetch  him,  and  then  I  will  gratefully  accept  of  your  proffer.  Away  hies  Rosader 
to  Adam  Spencer,  and  tells  him  the  news,  who  was  glad  of  so  happy  fortune,  but 
so  feeble  he  was  that  he  could  not  go ;  whereupon  Rosader  got  him  up  on  his  back, 
and  brought  him  to  the  place.'' 

Exact,  also,  is  the  resemblance  between  the  Rosader  of  Lodge,  wan- 
dering about  and  carving  on  a  tree  "  a  pretty  estimate  of  his  mis- 
tress's perfections,"  and  the  Orlando  of  Shakspere,  who  in  the  same 
manner  records 

"  The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she." 

Literal  is  the  copy,  too,  we  have  in  Shakspere,  of  the  situations  of 
the  lovers  when  Rosalind  passes  with  Orlando  as  the  merry  page  : — 

"  As  soon  as  they  had  taken  their  repast,  Rosader,  giving  them  thanks  for  his  good 
cheer,  would  have  been  gone ;  but  Ganimede,  that  was  loth  to  let  him  pass  out  of 
her  presence,  began  thus  : — Nay,  forester,  quoth  she,  if  thy  business  be  not  the 
greater,  seeing  thou  sayest  thou  art  so  deeply  in  love,  let  me  see  how  thou  canst 
woo.  I  will  represent  Rosalynd,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  art,  Rosader.  See 
in  some  amorous  eclogue,  how  if  Rosalynd  were  present,  how  thou  couldst  court 
her ;  and  while  we  sing  of  love  Aliena  shall  tune  her  pipe  and  play  us  melody. 
Content,  quoth  Rosader ;  and  Aliena,  she,  to  show  her  willingness,  drew  forth  a 
recorder,  and  began  to  wind  it." 

Far  different,  however,  is  the  characterisation  arising  out  of  these  si- 
milar circumstances.  Lodge  gives  us  a  "wooing  eclogue  betwixt 
Rosal}Tid  and  Rosader ;  "  wherein  the  lover  thus  swears  in  the  good 
heroic  vein : — 

"  First  let  the  heavens  conspire  to  pull  me  down, 
And  heaven  and  earth  as  abject  quite  refuse  me ; 
Let  sorrows  stream  about  my  hateful  bower, 
And  retchless  horror  hatch  within  my  breast ; 
Let  beauty's  eye  afflict  me  with  a  lower, 

Let  deep  despair  pursue  me  without  rest,  i 

Ere  Rosalynd  my  loyalty  disprove. 
Ere  Rosalynd  accuse  me  for  unkind.'' 

The  beloved  of  Shakspere  uses  no  such  holiday  vows ;  but  is  con- 
tented with,  "  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so  God  mend 
me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not  dangerous."  It  is  the  wit 
and  vivacity  of  Rosalind,  opposed  to  the  poetical  earnestness  of  Or- 
lando, that  prevents  the  pastoral  from  sliding  into  the  ridiculous,  as 
it  has  always  a  tendency  to  do.      The  same  art  is  again  shown  in  the 
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management  of  the  incident  of  Phebe's  love  for  Ganimede.  Lodge 
thus  presents  it  to  us  : — 

"  Ganimede,  overhearing  all  these  passions  of  Montanus,  could  not  brook  the 
cruelty  of  Phebe,  but,  starting  from  behind  a  bush,  said,  And  if,  damsel,  you  fled 
from  me,  I  would  transform  you  as  Daphne  to  a  bay,  and  then  in  contempt  trample 
your  branches  under  my  feet.  Phebe,  at  this  sudden  reply,  was  amazed,  especially 
when  she  saw  so  fair  a  swain  as  Ganimede ;  blushing,  therefore,  she  would  have 
home  gone,  but  that  he  held  her  by  the  hand,  and  prosecuted  his  reply  thus : 
What,  shepherdess,  so  fair  and  so  cruel?  Disdain  beseems  not  cottages,  nor  coy- 
ness maids  ;  for  either  they  be  condemned  to  be  too  proud,  or  too  froward.  Take 
heed,  fair  nymjjh,  that  in  despising  love  you  be  not  overreached  with  love,  and,  in 
shaking  off  all,  shape  yourself  to  j^our  own  shadow,  and  so  with  Narcissus  prove 
passionate  and  yet  unpitied.  Oft  have  I  heard,  and  sometime  have  I  seen,  high 
disdain  turned  to  hot  desires.  Because  thou  art  beautiful  be  not  so  coy  :  as  there 
is  nothing  more  fair,  so  there  is  nothing  more  fading  :  as  momentary  as  the  shadows 
which  grow  from  a  cloudy  sun.  Such,  my  fair  shepherdess,  as  disdain  in  youth, 
desire  in  age,  and  then  they  are  hated  in  the  winter  that  might  have  been  loved  in 
the  prime.  A  wrinkled  maid  is  like  to  a  parched  rose,  that  is  cast  up  in  coffers  to 
please  the  smell,  not  worn  in  the  hand  to  content  the  eye.  There  is  no  folly  in 
love  to — had  I  wist  ?  and  therefore  be  ruled  by  me,  love  while  thou  art  young,  lest 
thou  be  disdained  when  thou  art  old.  Beauty  nor  time  cannot  be  recalled,  and  if 
thou  love,  like  of  Montanus ;  for  if  his  desires  are  many,  so  his  deserts  are  great. 

"  Phebe  all  this  while  gazed  on  the  perfection  of  Ganimede,  as  deeply  ena- 
moured of  his  perfection  as  Montanus  inveigled  with  hers  :  for  her  eye  made  survey 
of  his  excellent  feature,  which  she  found  so  rare,  that  she  thought  the  ghost  of 
Adonis  had  leaped  from  Elysium  in  the  shape  of  a  swain." 

Compare  this  with  the  fifth  scene  of  the  third  act  of  '  As  You  Like 

It:'— 

"  Why,  what  means  this  ?    Why  do  you  look  on  me  ? 
I  see  no  more  in  you,  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature's  sale- work  : — Od  's  my  little  life! 
I  thuik,  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too  : — 
No,  'faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it ; 
'T  is  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair. 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. — 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her. 
Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man, 
Than  she  a  woman  :  'T  is  such  fools  as  you 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour'd  children  : 
'T  is  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her; 
And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper. 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her ; — 
But,  mistress,  know  yourself ;  down  on  your  knees, 
And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love."' 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  pursue  this  parallel  farther.  Shakspere 
follows  Lodge,  with  scarcely  a  deviation,  in  the  conduct  of  his  story. 
We  have  the  same  incidents  of  the  elder  brother's  exile, — his  rescue 
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from  a  savage  beast  by  the  courage  of  the  brother  he  had  injured, — 
and  his  passion  for  the  banished  daughter  of  the  usurping  king.  We 
have,  of  course,  the  same  discovery  of  Rosalind  to  her  father,  and  the 
same  happy  marriage  of  the  princesses  with  their  lovers,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  coy  shepherdess  with  her  shepherd.  The  catastrophe, 
however,  is  diflferent.  The  usurping  king  of  Lodge  comes  out  with  a 
mighty  army  to  fight  his  rebellious  peers, — when  the  sojourners  in  the 
forest  join  the  battle,  the  usurper  is  slain,  and  the  rightful  king  re- 
stored.    Shakspere  manages  the  matter  after  a  milder  fashion  : — 

"  Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 
Address'd  a  mighty  power;  which  were  on  foot, 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  liim  to  the  sword  : 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came ; 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise,  and  from  the  world : 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banish'd  brother, 
And  all  their  lands  restor'd  to  them  again 
That  were  with  him  exil'd." 

Dr.  Johnson  does  not  entirely  disapprove  of  this  arrangement;  but 
he  thinks  that  Shakspere  lost  a  fit  occasion  for  a  serious  discourse : 
"  By  hastening  to  the  end  of  this  work,  Shakspere  suppressed  the 
dialogue  betw^een  the  usurper  and  the  hermit,  and  lost  an  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  a  moral  lesson  in  which  he  might  have  found  matter 
worthy  of  his  highest  powers."  Shakspere,  we  venture  to  imagine, 
hastened  to  the  end  of  his  work,  as  his  work  was  naturally  approach- 
ing its  conclusion.  His  philosophy,  according  to  his  usual  practice, 
accompanies  his  action ;  and  he  does  not  reserve  his  moral  till  the 
end.  To  him  it  can  never  be  objected,  "  What  tedious  homily  have 
you  wearied  your  parishioners  withal,  and  never  cried,  Have  patience, 
good  people !  "  His  "  moral  lesson  "  is  to  be  collected  out  of  his  in- 
cidents and  his  characters.  Perhaps  there  is  no  play  more  full  of 
real  moral  lessons  than  '  As  You  Like  It.'  What  in  Lodge  was  a 
pastoral  replete  with  quaintness,  and  antithesis,  and  pedantry,  and 
striving  after  effect,  becomes  in  Shakspere  an  imaginative  drama,  in 
which  the  real  is  blended  with  the  poetical  in  such  intimate  union, 
that  the  highest  poetry  appears  to  be  as  essentially  natural  as  the  most 
familiar  gossip ;  and  the  loftiest  philosophy  is  interAvoven  with  the 
occurrences  of  every-day  life,  so  as  to  teach  us  that  there  is  a  philo- 
sophical aspect  of  the  commonest  things.  It  is  this  spirit  which 
informs  his  forest  of  Arden  with  such  life,  and  truth,  and  beauty,  as 
belongs  to  no  other  representation  of  pastoral  scenes;  which  takes  us 
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into  the  depths  of  solitude,  and  shows  us  how  the  feelings  of  social 
life  alone  can  give  us 

"  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything  ;" 

which  builds  a  throne  for  intellect  "  under  the  greenwood  tree,"  and 
there,  by  characteristic  satire,  gently  indicates  to  us  the  vanity  of  the 
things  which  bind  us  to  the  world  ;  whilst  he  teaches  us  that  life  has 
its  happiness  in  the  cultivation  of  the  affections, — in  content  and  inde- 
pendence of  spirit.  It  was  by  a  process  such  as  this  that  the  novel  of 
Lodge  was  changed  into  the  comedy  of  Shakspere.  The  amalgama- 
tion of  Jaques  and  Touchstone  with  Orlando  and  Rosalind  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  efforts  of  originality  in  the  whole  compass  of 
poetical  creation. 


NOTE  ON  THE  THEATRICAL  COSTUME  OF  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


Although  Shakspere  has  not  given  a  name  either  to  the  duchy  in  which  the 
scene  is  laid,  or  the  duke  who  has  been  deprived  of  it,  we  have  one  point  to  guide 
us  in  our  selection  of  the  costume  of  this  exquisite  comedy, — namely,  the  circum- 
stance of  an  independent  duchy  in  France.  The  action  must  therefore  be  supposed 
to  take  place  before  the  union  of  the  great  fiefs  to  the  crown,  and  consequently  not 
later  than  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  whose  marriage  with  Anne  of  Brittany  incor- 
porated that  last  and  most  independent  province  with  the  royal  dominions.  Illu- 
minations of  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Louis  XII., 
have  been  elsewhere  suggested  *  as  furnishing  a  picturesque  and  appropriate  costume 
for  the  usurping  duke  and  his  courtiers,  and  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris 
(Rondeaux  Chants  Royal,  No.  6989)  as  supplying  the  hunting  dress  of  the  time.f 
Many  of  the  former  are  engraved  in  Montfaucon's  '  Monarchic  Frangaise,' and  some 
figures  from  the  latter  will  be  found  in  Mons.  Willemin's  superb  work,  '  Monu- 
mens  inedites,'  &c.  The  dress  of  a  shepherd  of  this  period  may  be  found  in  Pyn- 
son's  '  Shepherd's  Kalendar;'  and  the  splendid  Harleiau  MS.,  No.  4425,  presents  us 
with  the  ordinary  habits  of  an  ecclesiastic  when  not  clad  in  the  sacred  vestments  of 
his  oflice  or  order. 

The  late  Mr.  Douce,  in  his  admirable  dissertation  on  the  Clowns  of  Shakspere, 
has  made  the  following  remarks  on  the  dress  of  this  character  : — "  Touchstone  is 
the  domestic  fool  of  Frederick,  the  duke's  brother,  and  belongs  to  the  class  of  witty 
or  allowed  fools.  He  is  threatened  with  the  whip,  a  mode  of  chastisement  which 
was  often  inflicted  on  these  motley  personages.  His  dress  should  be  a  parti- 
coloured garment.  He  should  occasionally  carry  a  bauble  in  his  hand  and  wear 
ape's  ears  to  his  hood,  whicli  is  probably  the  head-dress  intended  by  Shakespeare, 
there  being  no  allusion  whatever  to  a  cock's  head  or  comb." 

*  '  Costume  of  Shakespcar's  Comedy  of  As  You  Like  It,  by  J.  R.  Planche.'     18mo.  Lond.  1S25. 
-|-  See  also  '  Modus  le  Roy.     Livre  de  Cliasse.'     Folio,  Chambery,  148(i. 
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[Act  I. 


[Forest  of  Arden.] 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I. — Afi  Orchard,  near  Oliver's  House. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Oii.  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fashion  be- 
queathed me  by  will,  but  poor  a  thousand  crowns ;  and,  as 
thou  say'st,  charged  my  brother,  on  his  blessing,  to  breed  me 
well :  *  and  there  begins  my  sadness.     My  brother  Jaques  he 

*  We  print  this  passage  as  in  the  original — the  folio  of  1623.  It  has  been  sub- 
jected to  various  alterations.  In  the  folio  of  1632  "poor  a''  is  changed  to  "  a  poor." 
The  speaker  is  quoting  the  will ;  and  poor  is  the  adjective  to  a  thousand  crowns.  If 
the  bequest  had  been  two  thousand,  the  change  would  not  have  been  made ;  a  is 
one.  The  modern  editors  must  also  change  the  easy  conversational  tone  to  a  very 
precise  mode  of  expression ;  and  so  they  read — "  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was 
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keeps  at  school,  aad^eport  9peaks-goldeB^<3f-4H&-p¥efit:  for 
my  part,  be  keeps^me  rustically  at  homej-orj-to-ispeakr  more 
properly,  stays  *  me  here  at  home  unkept.  For  call  you  that 
keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth,  that  differs  not  from  the 
stalling  of  an  ox?     His-horses- are  - bi'ed  better ;  for,  besid:es- 

(~^at  4hey  are  fair  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught  their 

I  manage,  and  to  that  end  riders  dearly  hired :  but  I,  his  bro- 
ther, gain  nothing  under  him  but  growth ;  for  the  which  his 

'  animals  on  his  dunghills  are  as  much  bound  to  him  as  I. 
Besides  this  nothing  that  he  so  plentifully  gives  me,  the  some- 
thing that  nature  gave  me  his  countenance '^  seems  to  take 
from  me  :  he  lets  me  feed  with  his  hinds,  bars  me  the  place 
of  a  brother,  and,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  '^  my  gentility 

j  with  my  education.  This  is  it,  Adam,  that  grieves  me  ;  and 
^^-spirit  of  my  father,  which  I  think  is  within  me,  begins  to 
mutiny  against  this  servitude  :  I  will  no  longer  endure  it, 
though  yet  I  know  no  wise  remedy  how  to  avoid  it. 

^nter  Oliver. 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  brother. 

Orl.  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear  how  he  will 
shake  me  up. 

on.  Now,  sir  !  what  make  you  here  ? '' 

Orl.  Nothing  :  I  am  not  taught  to  make  anything. 

OU.  What  mar  you  then,  sir  ? 

Orl.  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that  which  God 
niade,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of  yours,  with  idleness, 

OU.  Marry,  sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be  naught  awhile.*' 

upon  this  fashion.     He  bequeathed  me  by  will  but  a  poor  thousand  crowns,  and  as 
thou  say'st   charged  my   brother,"  &c.     The  allusive  construction  is  justified  by 
"  as  thou  say'st." 
"  Stays — detains. 

^  His  counteiiance — his  behaviour — his  bearing.     A  countenance,   says  Johnson, 
may  be  good  or  bad. 

■^  Mines — undermines — seeks  to  destroy. 

''  IVhat  make  you  here  ?     We  have  tlie  same   play  upon  the  word,   between  the 
King  and  Costard,  in  '  Love's  labour  's  Lost,'  Act  IV.,  Scene  3  : — 
"  King.  What  makes  treason  here  ? 

Cost.  Nay,  it  makes  nothing,  sir." 
e  Be  naught  awhile.     In  Ben  Jonson's  '  Tale  of  a  Tub  '  we  have — 

"  Peace  and  be  naught .'      I  think  the  woman  's  phrensic."  Iii 
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1  Orl.  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks  with  them  ? 
I  "What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I  should  come  to 
I    such  penury  ? 

on.  Know  you  where  you  Qxe,e^t^  2V'*><^o 
Orl.  O,  sir,  very  well :  here  in  your  orchard. 
Oli.  Know  you  before  whom,  sir  ? 

Orl.  Ay,  better  than  him*  I  am  before  knows  me.    I  know 

you  are  my  eldest  brother ;  and,  in  the  gentle  condition  of 

blood,   you  should    so  know  me  :    The  courtesy  of  nations 

j    allows  you  my  better,  in  that  you  are  the  first-born  ;  but  the 

same  tradition  takes  not  away  my  blood,  were  there  twenty 

}    brothers  betwixt  us  :  I  have  as  much  of  my  father  in  me,  as 

you;  albeit,  I   confess,  your  coming  before  me  is  nearer  to 

his  reverence. 

\        Oli.  What,  boy! 

Or/.  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young  in  this.'^ 
Oli.  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain  ? 
Orl.  I  am  no  villain :  "=  I  am  the  youngest  son  of  sir  Row- 
land de  Bois  ;  he  was  my  father  ;  and  he  is  thrice  a  villain 
tiiat  says  such  a  father  begot  villains  :  Wert  thou  not  my 
brother,  I  would  not  take  this  hand  from  thy  throat  till  this 
other  had  pulled  out  thy  tongue  for  saying  so ;  thou  hast 
railed  on  thyself. 

Adam.  Sweet  masters,  be  patient;    for  your   father's  re- 
membrance, be  at  accord. 
Oli.  Let  me  go,  I  say. 

In  bis  *  Bartholomew  Fair '  we  find,  "  Leave  the  bottle  behind  you,  and  be  airst 
awhile."  There  are  many  examples  in  the  old  dramatists  which  clearly  show  that 
be  naught  or  he  nought  was  a  petty  malediction ;  and  thus  Oliver  says  no  more  than 
— be  better  employed,  and  be  lianged  to  you.  This  is  the  substance  of  Gifford's 
sensible  note  upon  the  passage  in  '  Bartholomew  Fair.'  Orlando  receives  be  naught 
in  the  sense  of  be  dissipated;  and  refers  to  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

■*  Him  in  the  original.  The  ordinary  reading  is  he.  It  is  mere  pedantry  to  cor- 
rect, as  the  phrase  is,  these  grammatical  errors  in  the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun. 

^  W^hen  Orlando  says  "  nearer  to  his  reverence,^'  Oliver  is  offended  by  the  sar- 
castic employment  of  a  word  which  is  used  to  denote  the  condition  of  an  aged  man, 
— as  in  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  "  Knavery  cannot  hide  himself  in  such  re- 
verence.'" He  retorts  by  calling  Orlando  "boy;'"  upon  which  the  younger  either 
seizes  him,  or  makes  a  threatening  movement  towards  the  after-seizure,  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  manhood. 

^  Fillain.  We  have  here  the  two  meanings  of  the  word.  Oliver  uses  it  in  the 
sense  of  worthless  fellow  ;  Orlando  in  that  of  one  of  mean  birth, — the  original 
sense. 
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Orl.  I  will  not,  till  I  please :  you  shall  hear  me.  My  fa- 
ther charged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good  education  :  you 
have  trained  me  like  a  peasant,  obscuring  and  hiding  from  me 
all  gentlemanlike  qualities  :  the  spirit  of  my  father  grows 
strong  in  me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it :  therefore  allow 
me  such  exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or  give  me  the 
poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by  testament ;  with  that  I 
will  go  buy  my  fortunes. 

Oli.  And  what- Avilt  thou  do?  beg,  when  that  is  spent? 
Well,  sir,  get  you  in  :  I  will  not  long  be  troubled  with  you : 
you  shall  have  some  part  of  your  will :  I-pi?ay- you,  leave  me-. 

Orl.  I  will  no-further  oflfend  your  than  becomes  me  for  my 
g€)od^ 

on.  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam.  Is  old  dog  my  reward  ?  Most  true,  I  have  lost  my 
teeth  in  your  service. — God  be  with  my  old  master !  he  would 
not  have  spoke  such  a  word.      [Exeunt  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Oli.  Is  it  even  so  ?  begin  you  to  grow  upon  me  ?  I  will 
physic  your  rankness,  and  yet  give  no  thousand  crowns  nei- 
ther. -  HjaUT^j  T)^mv"'°  ! 

Enter  Dennis. 

Den.  Calls  your  worship  ? 

OU.  Was  not  Charles^,  the  duke's  wrestler,  here  to  speak 
with  me  ? 

Den.  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and  importunes 
access  to  you. 

Oli.  Call  him  in.  [Exit  Dennis.] — 'T  will  be  a  good  way ; 
and  to-morrow  the  wrestling  is. 

Enter  Charles. 

Cha.  Good  morrow  to  your  worship. 

Oli.  Good  monsieur  Charles  ! — what 's  the  new  news  at  the 
new  court? 

Cha.  There  's  no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  but  the  old  news : 
that  is,  the  old  duke  is  banished  by  his  younger  brother  the 
new  duke ;  and  three  or  four  loving  lords  have  put  themselves 
into  voluntary  exile  with  him,  whose  lands  and  revenues  en- 
rich the  new  duke ;  therefore  he  gives  them  good  leave  to 
wander. 
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on.  Can  you  tell,  if  Rosalind,  the  duke's  daughter,  be  ba- 
nished with  her  father  ? 
j^     Cha.  O,  no  ;  for  the  duke's  daughter,  her  cousin,  so  loves 
\  her,  being  ever  from  their  cradles   bred  together,  that  she 
\  wotdd  have  followed  her  exile,  or  have  died  to  stay  behind 
|-iie^  ^  She  is  at  the   court,  and  no  less  beloved  of  her  micle 
than  his  own  daughter ;  and  never  two  ladies  loved  as  they  do. 
on.  Where  will  the  old  duke  live  ? 

Cha.  They  say  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of  Arden,'^  and  a 
many  merry  men  with  him ;  and  there  they  live  like  the  old 
Robin  Hood  of  England  :  they  say  many  young  gentlemen 
flock  to  him  every  day,  and  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they 
-did  in  the  golden  world.  ^ 

on.  What,  you  wrestle  to-morrow  before  the  new  duke  ? 
CJia.  Marry,  do  I,  sir  ;  and  I  came  to  acquaint  you  with  a 
matter.     I  am  given,  8W5- -secretly  to  understand  that  your 
younger  brother,  Orlando,  hath  a  disposition  to  come  in  dis- 
guised against  me  to  try  a  fall :  To^norrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for 
my  credit ;  and  he  that  escapes  me  without  some  broken  limb 
shall  acquit  him  well.      Your  brother  is  but  young,  and  ten- 
der ;  and,  for  your  love,  I  would  be  loth  to  foil  him,  as  I 
must,  for  my  own  honour,  if- 4te-€ome-iHr^^dlerefore,  out  of 
'my  love  to  you,  I  came  hither  to  acquaint  you  withal;  that 
cither  you  might  stay  him  from  his  intendment,  or  brook  such 
disgrace  well  as  he  shall  run  into ;  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his 
i  own  search,  and  altogether  against  my  will. 

on.  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me,  which  -tho«r 

shalt  find  I  will  most  kindly  requite.      I  had  myself  notice  of 

my  brother's  purpose  herein,  and  have  by  underhand  means 

laboured  to  dissuade  him  from  it;  but  he  is  resolute.     I'll 

tell   thee,    Charles;*    it  is  the  stubbornest   young   fellow  -^ 

France ;  full  of  ambition,  an  envious  emulator  of  every  man's 

good  parts,  a  secret  and  villainous  contriver  against  me  his 

natural  brother  ;  therefore  use  thy  discretion  ;  I  had  as  lief 

thou  didst  break  his  neck  as  his  finger :  And  thou  wert  best 

I  look  to 't ;  for  if  thou  dost  him  any  slight  disgrace,  or  if  he  do 

\  not  mightily  grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will  practise  against 

•  \thee  by  poison,  entrap  thee  by  some  treacherous  device,  and 

"  See  Introductory  Notice. 
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never  leave  thee  till  he  hath  ta'en  thy  life  by  some  indirect 
means  or  other  :  for,  I  assure  thee,  and  almost  with  tears  I 
speak  it,  there  is  not  one  so  young  and  so  villainous  this  day 
living.  I-  speak -but-  brotherly  of  him  ^  but,  should  I  anato- 
mize him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must  blush  and  weep,  and  thou 
must  look  pale  and  wonder. 

Cha.  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to  you  :  If  he  come 
to-morrow  I'll  give  him  his  payment:  If-ever  he  go  alone 
again  I  '11  never  wrestle  for  prize  more  :  And  so,  God  keep 
your  worship !  \_Exit. 

on.  Farewell,  good  Charles. — Now  will  I  stir  this  game- 
ster :  *  I  hope  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him ;  for  my  soul,  yet  I 
know  not  why,  hates  nothing  more  than  he.    Yet  he 's  gentle ; 
V~hever  schooled  and  yet  learned ;  full  of  noble  device  ;  of  all 
sorts  enchantingly  ^  beloved ; "  and,  indeed,  so  much  in  the 
heart  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  my  own  people  who  best 
know  him,  that  I  am  altogether  misprised  :  but  it  shall  not  be 
/   so  long ;  this  wrestler  shall  clear  all :  nothing  remains  but 
'    that  I  kindle  "^  the  boy  thither,  which  now  I  '11  go  about. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A  Lawn  before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Cel.  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,  be  merry. 

Mos.  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am  mistress  of; 
and  would  you  yet  I  were  merrier?  ^  Unless  you  could  teach 
me  to  forget  a  banished  father,  you  must  not  learn  me  how  to 
remember  any  extraordinary  pleasure. 

Cel.  Herein  I  see  thou  lov'st  me  not  with  the  full  weight 
that  I  love  thee  :  if  my  uncle,  thy  banished  father,  had  ba- 
nished thy  uncle,  the  duke  my  father,  so  thou  hadst  been  still 
with  me  I  could  have  taught  my  love  to  take  thy  father  for 
mine ;  so  wouldst  thou,  if  the  truth  of  thy  love  to  me  were  so 
righteously  tempered  as  mine  is  to  thee. 

"  Gamester — adventurer  at  this  game. 

^  Enchanting hj — beloved,  of  all  ranks,  to  a  degree  that  looks  like  enchantment. 
"^  Kindle — instigate.     In  '  Macbeth'  we  have,  "  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown." 
•^  I  wei-e  merrier.     I,  omitted  in  the  original,  was  added  by  Pope. 
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Ros.  "Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my  estate,  to  re- 
joice in  yours. 

Cel.  You  know  my  father  hath  no  child  but  I,  nor  none  is 
like  to  have ;  and,  truly,  when  he  dies  thou  shalt  be  his  heir  : 
for  what  he  hath  taken  away  from  thy  father,  perforce,  I  will 
render  thee  again  in  affection ;  by  mine  honour  I  will ;  and 
when  I  break  that  oath  let  me  turn  monster :  therefore,  my 
sweet  Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be  merry. 

Ros.  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise  sports  :  let 
me  see ; — what  think  you  of  falling  in  love  ? 

Cel.  Marry,  I  prithee  do,  to  make  sport  withal :  but  love 
no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  further  in  sport  neither,  than 
with  safety  of  a  pure  blush  thou  mayst  in  honour  come  off 
again. 

Ros.  "What  shall  be  our  sport  then  ? 

Cel.  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife.  Fortune,  from 
her  wheel,  that  her  gifts  may  henceforth  be  bestowed  equally.^ 

Ros.  I  would  we  could  do  so ;  for  her  benefits  are  mightily 
misplaced :  and  the  bountiful  blind  woman  doth  most  mistake 
in  her  gifts  to  women. 

Cel.  'T  is  true  :  for  those  that  she  makes  fair  she  scarce 
makes  honest;  and  those  that  she  makes  honest  she  makes, 
very  ill-favouredly. 

Ros.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  fortune's  office  to  nature's : 
'  fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in  the  lineaments  of 
nature. 

Enter  Touchstone. 

Cel.  No  ?  "When  nature  hath  made  a  fair  creature,  may  she 
not  by  fortune  fall  into  the  fire  ?  Though  nature  hath  given 
us  wit  to  flout  at  fortune,  hath  not  fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to 
cut  off  the  argument  ? 

Ros.  Indeed,  there  is  fortune  too  hard  for  nature  ;  when 
fortune  makes  nature's  natural  the  cutter  off  of  nature's  wit. 

Cel.  Peradventure,  this  is  not  fortune's  work  neither,  but 

"  Cleopatra,  in  the  presence  of  the  dyhig  Antony,  uses  the  same  image  : — 
"'  Let  me  rail  so  high, 
That  the  false  housewife,  Foi'tune,  break  her  uheel.'^ 

'  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  Act  IV.,  Scene  12. 
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nature 's  ;  who  perceiving  *  our  natural  wits  too  dull  to  reason 
of  such  goddesses,  hath  sent  this  natural  for  our  whetstone  : 
\    for  always  the  dulness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the 
u^wiferr''— How  noWj  wit?  whither  wander  you? 

Touch.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your  father. 
Cel.  Were  you  made  the  messenger  ? 

Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour ;  but  I  was  ,bid  to  come  for  you. 
Hos.  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool  ? 
Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by  his  honour  thejr— - 
were  good  pancakeSj  and  swore  by  his  honour  the  mustard 
was  naught :  now,  1 11  stand  to  it,  the  pancakes  were  naught, 
and   the   mustard  was    good;  and   yet   was  not  the  knight 
forsworn. '^ 
I         Cel.  How   prove   you   that,   in   the   great  heap   of  your 
\   knowledge  ? 
"■^      Mos.  Ay,  marry  ;  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Touch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now :  stroke  your  chins,  and 
swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave. 

Cel.  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art. 
Touch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were  :  but  if  you 
swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not  forsworn :  no  more  was 
this  knight,  swearing  by  his  honour,  for  he  never  had  any  ; 
or  if  he  had,  he  had  sworn  it  away  before  ever-h«-saw- -those 
pancakes  or  that  mustard. 
I    Cel.  Prithee,  who  is 't  that  thou  mean'st  ? 

Touch.  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  father,  loves. 
Cel.^  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour  him  enough : 
^peak  no  more  of  him ;  you  '11  be  whipped  for  taxation,"  one 
■of  these  days. 

'^"^Terceiving.     This  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio;  the  first  has  perceivelk. 
Malone  reads  "  and  sent." 

•'  The  wits.  So  the  original  copies ; — in  all  the  modern  editions  we  have  the 
arbitrary  change  o{  his  wits.  The  propriety  of  the  original  meaning  is  obvious — our 
whetstone,  the  wits. 

c  When  Richard  III.  (Act  IV.,  Scene  4)  swears  "  by  my  George,  my  garter, 
and  my  crown,"  Queen  Elizabeth  says  he  swears  "  by  nothing  :  /or  this  is  no  oath.'^ 

•^  Celia  asks  a  question,  to  which  the  clown  replies.  The  usurping  duke  in  the 
last  scene  is  called  duke  Frederick.  In  the  original  this  speech  is  given  to  Rosa- 
lind ;  but  we  have  to  choose  between  two  mistakes — either  that  Shakspere  in  the 
last  act  forgot  the  name  of  the  Muke  of  the  first  act,  or  that  the  printer  gave  a  speech 
of  Celia  to  Rosalind.     We  prefer  to  regulate  the  text  upon  the  minor  error. 

'^  Taxation — satire. 

Vol.  III.  T 
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Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak  wisely, 
what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

Cel.  By  my  troth,  thou  say'st  true  ;  for  since  the  little  wit 
that  fools  have  was  silenced,  the  little  foolery  that  wise  men 
have  makes  a  great  sh^ns.     Here  comes  monsieur  le  Beau.* 

Enter  Le  Beau. 

I(x)S.  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

Cel.  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed  their  young. 
Ros.  Then  shall  we  be  news-crammed. 
Cel,  All  the  better ;    we  shall  be  the   more   marketable. 
Bon  jour,  monsieur  le  Beau  :  What 's  the  news  ? 

Le  Beau.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much  good  sport. 

rCel.  Sport  ?     Of  what  colour  ? 
Le  Beau.    What   colour,  madam?      How   shall  I  answer 
you? 

jRos.  As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

Touch.  Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

Cel.  Well  said ;  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel.'' 

Touch.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank, — 

Mos.  Thou  losest  thy  old  smell.  /  .  f ! 

Le  Beau.  You  amaze  "^  me,  ladies^  I  would  have -told  you 
of  good  wrestling,  which  you  have  lost  the  sight  of. 

B,os.  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

Le  Beau.  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning,  and,  if  it  please 
your  ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end ;  for  the  best  is  yet  to 
do ;   and  here,  where  you  are,  they  are  coming  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Well, — the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and  buried. 

Le  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  man,  and  his  three  sons, — 

Cel.  1  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale. 
i         Le  Beau.  Three  proper  young  men,  of  excellent  growth 
and  presence ; — 

Bos.  With  bills  on  their  necks, — ''  Be  it  known  unto  all 

men  by  these  presents," '' 

i 

\       »  The  original  has  the  instead  of  le. 

*"  Laid  on  with  a  trowel — coarsely.     A  gross  flatterer  is  still  said  to  lay  it  on  with 
a  trowel. 

^  Amaze — confuse. 

<i  It  has  been  suggested  that  "  with  bills  on  their  necks''  should  be  spoken  by  Le 
Beau,     The  "  bills*"  would  then  be  the  war-bills  or  tlie  forest-bills.     The  double 
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(  he  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with  Charles,  the 
duke's  wrestler ;  which  Charles  in  a  moment  threw  him,  and 
broke  three  of  his  ribs,  that  there  is  little  hope  of  life  in  him : 
so  he  served  the  second,  and  so  the  third  :  Yonder  they  lie  ; 
the  poor  old  man,  their  father,  making  such  pitiful  dole  over 
them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his  part  with  weeping. 

Hos.  Alas! 

Touch.  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur,  that  the  ladies  have 
lost? 

Le  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day !  it  is  the  first 
time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of  ribs  was  sport  for  ladies. 

Cel.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Ros.  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken  music 
in  his  sides  ?  is  there  yet  another  dotes  upon  rib-breaking  ? — 
Shall  we  see  this  wrestling,  cousin  ? 

Le  Beau.  You  must,  if  you  stay  here  :  for  here  is  the  place 
appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they  are  ready  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming  :  Let  us  now  stay  and 
see  it. 

Flourish.  Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  Orlando,  Charles, 
and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Come  on;  since  the  youth  will  not  be  entreated, 
his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness. 

Ros.  Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 
^  _  Cd.  Alas,  he  is  too  young  :  yet  he  looks  successfully. 

Duke  F.  How  now,  daughter  and  cousin  ?  are  you  crept 
hither  to  see  the  wrestling  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  liege  ;  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  I  can  tell  you, 
there  is  such  odds  in  the  man.*  In  pity  of  the  challenger's 
youth  I  would  fain  dissuade  him,  but  he  will  not  be  entreated : 
Speak  to  him,  ladies ;  see  if  you  can  move  him. 

meaning  may  be  as  naturally  employed  by  Rosalind,  in  giving  the  whole  speech 
to  her,  as  in  the  original. 

*  Odds  ill  the  man.  So  the  folio ;  in  modern  editions,  men.  The  meaning  would 
appear  to  be,  the  challenger  is  unequal. 

T2 
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Cel.  Call  him  hither,  good  monsieur  le  Beau. 
Duke  F.  Do  so ;  I  11  not  be  by.  [Duke  goes  apart. 

\  Le  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  princess*  calls  for  you. 
\  Orl.  I  attend  them,  with  all  respect  and  duty. 

Ros.  Young  man,  have  you  challenged  Charles  the 
wrestler  ? 

Orl.  No,  fair  princess ;  heis  the  general  challenger  :  I  come 
but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him  the  strength  of  my  youth. 
Cel.  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold  for  your 
years  :  You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this  man's  strength :  if 
you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with  your 
judgment,'^  the  fear  of  your  adventure  would  counsel  you  to  a 
more  equal  enterprisov  We  pray  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to 
embrace  your  own  safety,  and  give  over  this  attempt. 

Ros.  Do,  young  sir  ;  your  reputation  shall  not  therefore  be 
misprised  :  we  will  make  it  our  suit  to  the  duke  that  the 
wrestling  might  not  go  forward. 

Orl.  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your  hard  thoughts, 

wherein'^  I  confess  me  much  guilty  to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent 

ladies  anything.     But  let  your  fair  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go 

with  me  to  my  trial :  wherein  if  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but  one 

[snamed  that  was  never  gracious  ;  if  killed,  but  one  dead  that 

1     is  willing  to  be  so  :  I  shall  do  my  friends  no  wrong,  for  I  have 

\    none  to  lament  me ;    the  world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have 

\  nothing ;  only  in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place  which  may  be 

better  supplied  when  I  have  made  it  empty. 

Ros.  The  little  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it  were  with 
you. 

'^  7%e  pnwcess,  in  the  folio.  The  ordinary  reading  is  the  pn'«ces«es.  When  Orlando 
answers  "  I  attend  them,^'  he  looks  towards  Celia  and  Rosalind,  but  Celia  only  has 
called  him. 

'^  Your  eyes,  &c.  It  has  been  proposed  to  read  our  eyes  and  our  judgment.  But 
Dr.  Johnson  interprets  the  passage  according  to  the  original  :  if  you  used  your  own 
eyes  to  see,  or  your  own  judgment  to  know  yourself,  the  fear  of  your  adventure 
would  counsel  you. 

■=  Some  would  read  herein,  some  therein.  M.  Mason  says,  "  The  hard  thoughts 
that  he  complains  of  are  the  apprehensions  expressed  by  the  ladies  of  his  not  being 
able  to  contend  with  the  wrestler."  Hard  thoughts !  The  tender  interest  which  the 
ladies  take  in  his  safety  to  be  called  hard  thoughts — to  be  complained  of?  Surely 
the  meaning  is,  punish  me  not  with  your  hard  thoughts  because  I  confess  me  much 
guilty  to  deny  what  you  ask.     Wherein  is  decidedly  used  in  the  sense  of  m  that. 
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Cel.  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Ros.  Fare  you  well.     Pray  heaven,  I  be  deceived  in  you  ! 

Cel.  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you. 

Cha.  Come,  where  is  this  young  gallant  that  is  so  desirous 
to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ? 

Orl.  Ready,  sir ;  but  his  wiU  hath  in  it  a  more  modest 
working. 

Duke  F.  You  shall  try  but  one  fall. 
/     Cha.  No,  I  warrant  your  grace  ;  you  shall  not  entreat  him 
/  to  a  second,  that  have  so  mightily  persuaded  him  from  a  first. 
j       Orl.  You  mean  to  mock  me  after ;  you  should  not  have 
1  mocked  me  before :  but  come  your  ways.  ^ ., 

Ros.  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man  !  \ 

Cel.  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the  strong  fellow  by      ) 
the  leg.  [Charles  and  Orlando  wrestle.    _:) 

Ros.  O  excellent  young  man ! 

Cel.  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can  tell  who 
should  down.  [Charles  is  thrown.     Shout. 

Duke  F.  No  more,  no  more. 

Orl.  Yes,  I  beseech  your  grace ;  I  am  not  yet  well  breathed. 

Duke  F.  How  dost  thou,  Charles  ? 

Le  Beau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

Duke  F.  Bear  him  away.  [Charles  is  borne  out. 

What  is  thy  name,  young  man? 

Orl.  Orlando,  my  liege ;  the  youngest  son  of  sir  Kowland 
de  Bois. 

Duke  F.  I  would  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some  man  else. 
The  world  esteem' d  thy  father  honourable. 
But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy  : 
Thou  shouldst  have  better  pleas'd  me  with  this  "deed- 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth ; 
I  would  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father. 

[Exeunt  Duke  Fred.,  Train,  and  Le  Beau. 

Cel.  Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this  ? 

Orl.  I  am  more  proud  to  be  sir  Rowland's  son. 
His  youngest  son ; —  and  would  not  change  that  calling,'' 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

*  Calling — name. 
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^05.  My  father  lov'd  sir  Rowland  as  his  soul, 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind  : 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 
I  should  have  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties. 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventur'd. 

Cel.  Gentle  cousin. 

Let  us  go  thank  him,  and  encourage  him : 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart.— ^Sir,  you  have  well  deserv'd ; 
If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love 
But  justly  as  you  have  exceeded  all  promise/ 
Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

Ros.  Gentleman, 

[Giving  him  a  chain  from  her  neck. 
Wear  this  for  me, — one  out  of  suits  with  fortune. 
That  could  give  more  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means. 
Shall  we  go,  coz  ? 

Cel.  Ay: — Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 

Orl.  Can  I  not  say  I  thank  you  ?  My  better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down  ;  and  that  which  here  stands  up 
Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block.  ^ 

Ros.  He  calls  us  back  :  My  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes  : 
I  '11  ask  him  what  he  would ; — Did  you  call,  sir  ? — 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

Cel.  Will  you  go,  coz  ? 

Ros.  Have  with  you  : — Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Eosalind  and  Ceija. 

Oi'l.  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my  tongue  ? 
I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urg'd  conference. 

Be-e7iter  Le  Beau. 

O  poor  Orlando  !  thou  art  overthrown ; 

Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker,  masters  thee. 

Le  Beau.     Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel  you 
To  leave  this  place :  Albeit  you  have  deserv'd 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love  ; 

*  Butjvstly,  &c.    In  the  degree  that  you  have  gone  beyond  all  expectation ;  but 
as  justly. 
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Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition/ 

That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done.  , 

The  duke  is  humorous ;  ^  what  he  is,  indeed, 

More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  I'^  to -speak  ofe 
Orl.  I  thank  you,  sir  ;  and,  pray  you,  tell  me  this  ; 

"Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  duke 

That  here  was  at  the  wrestling  ? 

Le  Beau.  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  by  manners  ; 

But  yet,  indeed,  the  shorter*^  is  his  daughter  : 

The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banish'd  duke, 

And  here  detain'd  by  her  usurping  uncle. 

To  keep  his  daughter  company ;  whose  loves 

Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
PlBut  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  duke 
\  Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  niece  ; 

Grounded  upon  no  other  argument 
I  But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues, 

And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake  ; 

And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 
I  Will  suddenly  break  forth.^ — Sir,  fare  you  well ; 

Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 

I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 
Orl.  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you  :  fare  you  well ! 

[Exit  Le  Beau. 

Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother  ; 

From  tyrant  duke  unto  a  tyrant  brother  : — 

But  heavenly  Rosalind !  [Exit. 

SCENE  HI.— ^  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Celia  and  Rosalind. 
Cel.  Why,  cousin  ;  why,  Rosalind ; — Cupid  have  mercy ! — 
not  a  word  ? 

"  Condition — temper, 

*>  Humorous — capricious. 

"  /.     So  the  original.     In  the  modern  copies  it  is  corrected  to  me. 

^  The  shorter.  The  original  has  the  taller  ;  but  the  reading  is  certainly  erroneous, 
for  in  the  next  scene  Rosalind  describes  herself  as  "  more  than  common  tall,''''  and 
in  the  fourth  act  Oliver  describes  Celia  as  "  low.'"  Malone  would  read  smaller  ; 
but  we  prefer  Pope's  correction  of  shorter.  Shakspere  uses  short  with  reference  to  a 
woman — "  lieouato's short  daughter"  ('Much  Ado  about  Nothing'). 
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Mos.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Cel.  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast  away  upon 
\  curs ;  throw  some  of  them  at  me :  come,  lame  me  with  reasons. 

Mos.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up ;  when  the  one 
should  be  lamed  with  reasons,  and  the  other  mad  without  any. 

Cel.  But  is  all  this  for  your  father  ? 

Mos.  No,  some  of  it  is  for  my  father's  child  :  *  O,  how  full 
of  briars  is  this  working -day  world  ! 

Cel.  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee  in  ho- 
liday foolery ;  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden  paths,  our  very 
petticoats  will  catch  them. 

Mos.  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat ;  these  burs  are  in 
my  heart. 

Cel.  Hem  them  away. 

Mos.  I  would  try  ;  if  I  could  cry  hem,  and  have  him. 

Cel.  Come,  come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections. 

Mos.  O,  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrestler  than  myself. 

Cel.  O,  a  good  wish  upon  you !  you  will  try  in  time,  in 
despite  of  a  fall. — But,  turning  these  jests  out  of  service,  let 
us  talk  in  good  earnest :  Is  it  possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you 
should  fall  into  so  strong  a  liking  with  old  sir  Rowland's 
youngest  son  ? 

Mos.  The  duke  my  father  loved  his  father  dearly. 

Cd.  Doth  it  therefore  ensue  that  you  should  love  his  son 
dearly  ?  By  this  kind  of  chase,  I  should  hate  him,  for  my 
father  hated  his  father  deai'ly ;  ^  yet  I  hate  not  Orlando. 

Mos.  No,  'faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

Cel.  Why  should  I  not  ?  doth  he  not  deserve  well  ? '' 

*  My /other's  child.  In  the  original,  mi/  child's  father.  This  is  interpreted  by 
Theobald,  "  for  him  whom  I  hope  to  marry,"  who  will  be  the  father  of  my  children. 
We  have  ventured  to  alter  the  text  as  it  was  altered  by  Rowe  and  other  of  the  early 
editors.  Coleridge  says,  "  Who'can  doubt  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  '  my  father's 
child,'  meaning  herself?  According  to  Theobald's  note,  a  most  indelicate  antici- 
pation is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Rosalind  without  reason."  If  the  original  is  to  be 
followed,  and  Theobald's  construction  received,  the  thought  appears  to  us  not  only 
indelicate,  but  most  forced  and  unnatural. 

^  Dearly — extremely. 

•=  Hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

Cel.  Why  should  I  not  ?  doth  he  not  deseme  well? 

Caldecott's  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  as  follows  : — "  Upon  a  principle  stated 
by  yourself;  '  because  my  father  hated  his  father,  does  he  not  well  deserve  by  me 
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Ros.  Let  me  love  him  for  that;  and  do  you  love  him^  be- 
cause I  do  : — Look,  here  comes  the  duke. 
Cel,  "With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  with  Lords. 

DuT^e  F.  Mistress,  despatch  you  with  your  safest  haste. 
And  get  you  from  our  court. 

Ros.  Me,  uncle  ? 

Duke  F.  You,  cousin  : 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be'st  found 
So  near  our  public  court  as  twenty  miles. 
Thou  dicst  for  it. 

Ros.  I  do  beseech  your  grace. 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me  : 
If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence. 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires  ; 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantic, 
(As  I  do  trust  I  am  not,)  then,  dear  uncle. 
Never,  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn. 
Did  I  offend  your  highness. 

Duke  F.  Thus  do  all  traitors ; 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words. 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself : 
Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not. 

Ros.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor : 
Tell  me,  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 

Duke  F.  Thou  art  thy  father's  daughter,  there  's  enough. 

Ros.  So  was  I  when  your  highness  took  his  dukedom ; 
So  was  I  when  your  highness  banish'd  him  : 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord  ; 
Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends. 
What 's  that  to  me  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor  : 
Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

Cel.  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 

Duke  F.  Ay,  Celia ;  we  stay'd  her  for  your  sake. 
Else  had  she  with  her  father  rang'd  along. 

to  be  hated  f  while  Rosalind,  taking  the  words  simply,  and  without  any  reference, 
replies,  '  Let  me  love  him  for  that ;'  i.  e.  for  that  he  well  deserves/'' 
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Cel.  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay. 
It  was  your  pleasure,  and  your  own  remorse ; " 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her^ 
But  now  I  know  her  :  if  she  be  a  traitor. 
Why  so  am  I ;  we  still  have  slept  together, 
Rose  at  an  instant,  learn'd,  play'd,  eat  together  ;  * 

f  AnH^wh'eresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans, 
I  Still  we  went  coupled,  and  inseparable. 

Duke  F.  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee ;  and  her  smoothness. 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience. 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 
*  Thoii  art  a  fool :  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name  ; 
And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright,  and  seem  more  virtuous. 
When  she  is  gone  :  then  open  not  thy  lips ; 
Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 
Which  I  have  pass'd  upon  her ;  she  is  banish' d. 

Cel.  Pronounce  that  sentence  then  on  me,  my  liege ; 
I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company. 

Duke  F.  You  are  a  fool : — You,  niece,  provide  yourself; 
If  you  outstay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour. 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

[Exeunt  Duke  Frederick  and  Lords. 

Cel.  O  my  poor  Rosalind  !  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 
Wilt  thou  change  fathers  ?  I  will  give  thee  mine. 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  griev'd  than  I  am. 

Ros.  I  have  more  cause. 

Cel.  Thou  hast  not,  cousin  ; 

Prithee,  be  cheerful ;  know'st  thou  not  the  duke 
Hath  banish'd  me,  his  daughter  ? 

Ros.  That  he  hath  not. 

Cel.  No  ?  hath  not  ?  Rosalind  lacks  then  the  love 
Which  teacheth  thee  ^  that  thou  and  I  am  one : 
Shall  we  be  sunder'd  ?  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl  ? 
No",  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 
Therefore  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly, 

"  Remorse — compassion. 

^  Warburton  would  read,  and  we  think  he  has  reason,  "  which  teacheth  »ze." 
Johnson  defends  the  original  reading  of  thee.  He  says,  "  Where  would  be  the  ab- 
surdity of  saying.  You  know  not  (he  law  which  teaches  you  to  do  right  ?"  - 
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Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us  : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change*  upon  you. 
To  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out ; 
For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale. 
Say  what  thou  canst,  I  '11  go  along  with  thee. 

Hos.  Why,  whither  shall  we  go  ? 

Cel.  To  seek  my  uncle  in  the  forest  of  Arden.*' 

Hos.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us, 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far ! 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

Cel.  I  '11  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face, 
The  like  do  you ;  so  shall  we  pass  along, 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

Hos.  Were  it  not  better, 

■Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall. 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 
A  gallant  curtle-axe  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boar-spear  in  my  hand ;  and  (in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will) 
We  '11  have  a  swashing  '^  and  a  martial  outside  ; 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have. 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

Cel.  What  shall  I  call  thee,  when  thou  art  a  man  ? 

Hos.  I  '11  kave  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove's  own  page. 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede. 
But  what  will  you  be  call'd  ? 

*   Change — reverse. 

^  All  the  ordinary  reprints  of  the  text  are  here  mutilated  by  one  of  Steevens's 
hateful  corrections.  In  them  we  read, — because  "  we  have  been  already  informed 
by  Charles  the  wrestler  that  the  banished  Duke's  residence  was  in  the  forest  of 
Arden," — 

"  Ros.  Why,  whither  shall  we  go  ? 
Cel.  To  seek  my  uncle." 

And  so  the  two  poor  ladies  are  to  go  forth  to  seek  the  banished  Duke  through  the 
wide  world,  and  to  meet  with  him  at  last  by  chance,  because  Steevens  holds  that 
this  indication  of  their  knowledge  of  the  place  of  his  retreat  is  "injurious  to  the 
measure !" 

•^  Swishing.  To  swash  is  to  make  a  noise  of  swords  against  targets.  In  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet'  we  have  "  the  swashing  blow." 
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Cel.  Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  state  ; 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

Ros.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  essay'd  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father's  court  ? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? 

Cel.  He  '11  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me ; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him :  Let 's  away, 
1^  And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together  ; 
Devise  the  fittest  time,  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
[  After  my  flight :  Now  go  in  we  content/ 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment.  [Ejceunt. 

"  In  we  content.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  first  folio  ;  that  of  the  second,  we  in 
content.  Malone  holds  content  to  be  a  substantive,  in  the  reading  of  the  second 
folio.     Adopting  the  original  reading,  we  must  receive  it  as  an  adjective. 


t 
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ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    ACT     L 


'  Scene  I. — "  Fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world.'''' 

In  a  foot-note  to  the  first  scene  of  Act  II.  we  have  explahied  our  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing the  belief  that  Shakspere,  in  his  dramatic  representations  of  the  mode  of  life  in 
the  forest  of  Arden,  had  especial  regard  to  an  imaginary  state  of  ease  and  content, 
such  as  is  described  to  have  belonged  to  the  golden  age.  We  subjoin  a  passage 
from  Fanshawe's  translation  ofGuarini's  'Pastor  Fido,'  which  illustrates  the  text 
and  in  some  degree  confirms  our  general  opinion  : — 

"  Fair  Golden  Age  !  when  milk  was  th'  only  food, 
And  cradle  of  the  i  nfant  world  the  wood 
Rock'd  by  the  winds ;  and  th'  untouch'd  flocks  did  bear 
Their  dear  young  for  themselves !     None  yet  did  fear 
The  sword  or  poison  :  no  black  thoughts  begun 
T'  eclipse  the  light  of  the  eternal  sun  : 
Nor  wand'ring  pines  unto  a  foreign  shore 
Or  war,  or  riches  (a  worse  mischief),  bore. 
That  pompous  sound,  idol  of  vanity, 
Made  up  of  title,  pride,  and  flattery, 
Which  they  call  honour  whom  ambition  blinds. 
Was  not  as  yet  the  tyrant  of  our  minds. 
But  to  buy  real  goods  with  honest  toil 
Amongst  the  woods  and  flocks,  to  use  no  guile. 
Was  honour  to  those  sober  souls  that  knew 
No  happiness  but  what  from  virtue  grew." 

8  Scene  I. — "  Of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved." 

We  subjoin  a  note  of  Coleridge  which  is  conceived  in  his  usual  inquiring  spirit, 
and  is  therefore  worthy  of  consideration  : — 

"It  is  too  venturous  to  charge  a  passage  in  Shakspeare  with  want  of  truth  to 
nature  ;  and  yet  at  first  sight  this  speech  of  Oliver's  expresses  truths  which  it  seems 
almost  impossible  that  any  mind  should  so  distinctly,  so  livelily,  and  so  voluntarily, 
have  presented  to  itself  in  connexion  with  feelings  and  intentions  so  malignant  and 
so  contrary  to  those  which  the  qualities  expressed  would  naturally  have  called 
forth.  But  I  dare  not  say  that  this  seeming  unnaturalness  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
an  abused  wilfulness,  when  united  with  a  strong  intellect.  In  such  characters 
there  is  sometimes  a  gloomy  self-gratification  in  making  the  absoluteness  of  the 
will  (sit  pro  ratione  voluntas!)  evident  to  themselves  by  setting  the  reason  and  the 
conscience  in  full  array  against  it." — ('  Literary  Remains,'  vol.  ii.  p.  116.) 

^  Scene  II. —  "  My  letter  parts 

Are  all  thrown  down  ;  and  that  which  here  stands  up 
Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block." 

The  origin  and  use  of  the  quintain  are  thus  described  in  '  The  Pictorial  History  of 
England  :' — "  A  pole  or  spear  was  set  upright  in  the  ground,  with  a  shield  strongly 
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bound  to  it,  and  against  this  the  youth  tilted  Avith  his  lance  in  full  career,  endea- 
vouring to  burst  the  ligatures  of  the  shield,  and  bear  it  to  the  earth.  A  steady  aim 
and  a  firm  seat  were  acquired  from  this  exercise,  a  severe  fall  being  often  the  con- 
sequence of  failure  in  the  attempt  to  strike  down  the  sliield.  This,  however,  at  the 
best,  was  but  a  monotonous  exercise,  and  therefore  the  pole,  in  process  of  time, 
was  supplanted  by  the  more  stimulating^f/wz-e  of  a  misheliemng  Saracen,  armed  at 
all  points,  and  brandishing  a  formidable  wooden  sabre.  The  puppet  moved  freely 
upon  a  pivot  or  spindle,  so  that,  unless  it  was  struck  with  lance  adroitly  in  the 
centre  of  the  face  or  breast,  it  rapidly  revolved,  and  the  sword,  in  consequence, 
smote  the  back  of  the  assailant  in  his  career,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  spectators." 
The  lifeless  block  is  clearly  an  allusion  to  the  wooden  man  thus  described.  The 
quintain  was,  however,  often  formed  only  of  a  broad  plank  on  one  side  of  the  pivot, 
with  a  sandbag  suspended  on  the  other  side. 
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ACT    11. 

SCENE  I.—  The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Duke  senior,  Amiens,  and  other  Lords,  in  the  dress  of 

Foresters. 

Duke  S.  Now,  my  co -mates,  and  brothers  in  exile. 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?     Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam. 
The  seasons'  diiference, — as,  the  icy  fang. 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind. 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body. 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say 
This  is  no  flattery, — these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am.^ 

°-  In  this  celebrated  passage  we  have  restored  the  old  reading — 
"  Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam." 
In  every  modern  edition,  except  that  of  Mr.  Caldecott,  the  reading  is — 

"  Here  feel  we  hut  the  penalty  of  Adam." 
The  change  of  not  to  but  was  made  by  Theobald,  who  says,  "  What  was  the  penalty 
of  Adam  hinted  at  by  our  poet?  The  being  sensible  of  the  difference  of  the  sea- 
sons. The  Duke  says — the  cold  and  effects  of  the  winter  feelingly  persuade  him 
what  he  is.  How  does  he  not  then  feel  the  penalty  V  Boswell — and  Caldecott 
agrees  with  him — replies,  "  Surely  the  old  reading  is  right.  Here  we  feel  not,  do 
not  suffer  from,  the  penalty  of  Adam,  the  seasons'  difference ;  for  when  the  winter's 
wind  blows  upon  my  body,  I  smile,  and  say — ."  But  whilst  restoring  not,  we  do 
not  assent  to  this  interpretation ;  and,  following  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Whiter,  we 
have  pointed  the  passage  very  differently  from  the  usual  mode  ;  for,  we  ask  again, 
what  is  " the  penalty  of  Adam ?'  All  the  commentators  say,  " the  seasons'  differ- 
ence.'' On  the  contrary,  it  was,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  breacl.^'' 
Milton  represents  the  repentant  Adam  as  thus  interpreting  the  penalty  : — 

"On me  the  curse  aslope 
Glanc'd  on  the  ground ;  with  labour  I  must  earn 
My  bread ;  what  harm  ?     Idleness  had  been  worse." 
The  beautiful  passage  in  Cowper's  '  Task,'  describing  the  Thresher,  will  also  occur 
to  tlie  reader  : — 
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Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity  ; 
"Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  jet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  ji 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 

"  See  him  sweating  o'er  his  bread 
Before  he  eats  it.     'T  is  the  primal  curse, 
But  soften'd  hito  mercy  ;  made  the  pledge 
Ol' cheerful  days,  and  nights  without  a  groan." 

"  Tlie  seasons'  di/ferefice"  it  must  be  remembered,  was  ordained  before  the  fall,  and 
was  in  no  respect  a  penalty.  We  may  therefore  reject  the  received  interpretation. 
But  how  could  the  Duke  say,  receiving  the  passage  in  the  sense  we  have  sug- 
gested, 

"  Here  feel  we  fiot  the  penalty  of  Adam'"  ? 

In  the  first  act,  Charles  the  wrestler,  describing  the  Duke  and  his  co-mates,  says, 
they  "fleet  the  time  carelessly  as  they  did  in  the  ff olden  world."  One  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  golden  world  is  thus  described  by  Daniel : — 

"  Oh!  happy  golden  age ! 

Not  for  that  rivers  ran' 
With  streams  of  milk  and  honey  dropp'd  from  trees ; 

Not  that  the  earth  did  gage 

Unto  the  husbandman 
Her  voluntary  fruits,  free  without  fees."' 

The  song  of  Amiens  in  the  fifth  scene  of  this  act  conveys,  we  think,  the  same 
allusion  : — 

"  Who  doth  ambition  shun. 

And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun. 

Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 

And  pleas'd  with  what  he  gets."' 

The  exiled  courtiers  led  a  life  without  toil — a  life  in  which  they  were  contented 
with  a  little — and  they  were  thus  exempt  from  "  the  penalty  of  Adam."  We  close, 
therefore,  the  sentence  at  "  Adam."'  "The  seasons'  difference"  is  now  the  antecedent 
of  "  these  are  counsellors ;" — the  freedom  of  construction  common  to  Shakspere 
and  the  poets  of  his  time  fully  warranting  this  acceptation  of  the  reading.  In  this 
way,  the  Duke  says,  The  differences  of  the  seasons  are  counsellors  that  teach  me 
what  I  am  ; — as,  for  example,  the  winter's  wind — which  when  it  blows  upon  my 
body,  I  smile,  and  say,  this  is  no  flattery.  We  may  add  that,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  lines  we  have  quoted  from  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  Adam  alludes  to  ''  the  sea- 
sons' difference,'"  but  in  no  respect  as  part  of  the  curse  : — 

'•  With  labour  I  must  earn 
My  bread  ;  what  harm  ?     Idleness  had  been  worse ; 
My  labour  will  sustaiii  me ;  and  lest  cold 
Or  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 
Hath  unbesought  provided,  and  his  hands 
Clothd  us  unworthy,  pitying  wliile  He  judg'd. 
How  much  more,  if  we  pray  Him,  will  his  ear 
Be  open,  and  his  heart  to  pity  incline. 
And  teach  us  further  by  what  means  to  shun 
Th"  inclement  seasons,  rain,  ice,  hail,  and  snow!" — Book  x. 
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Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks," 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

AmiM  would  not  change  it :'  Happy  is  your  grace. 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Duke  S.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  ? 
And  yet  it  irks  me*^  the  poor  dappled  fools, — 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city, — 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads  "^ 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

I  Lord.  Indeed,  my  lord. 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that ; 
And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish'd  you. 
To-day,  my  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  : 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag. 
That  from  the  hunters'  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish ;  and,  indeed,  my  lord. 
The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans. 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase  :  *  and  thus  the  hairy  fool. 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke  S.  But  what  said  Jaques  ? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ? 

1  Lord.   O  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes. 


"  This  is  an  amplification  of  a  thought  in  Sidney's  'Arcadia:'  "  Thus  both  trees 
and  each  thing  else  be  the  books  to  a  fancy." 

^  Irks  me.  This  active  use  of  the  verb  irk  has  become  obsolete,  although  it  is 
used  by  as  recent  an  author  as  Hoole.  The  meaning  is  obv'ous  from  the  adjective, 
which  we  still  retain,  irksome. 

=  Forked  heads — the  heads  of  barbed  arrows. 

Vol.  III.  U 
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First,  for  his  weeping  into  the  needless  *  stream  ; 

*'Poor  deer/'  quoth  he,  "  thou  mak'st  a  testament 

As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 

To  that  which  had  too  much."  ^     Then  being  there  alone ,«= 

Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friend ;  '^ 

"  'Tie  right,"  quoth  he;  "  thus  misery  doth  part 

The  flux  of  company : "  Anon,  a  careless  herd. 

Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him. 

And  never  stays  to  greet  him;  ^' Ay,"  quoth  Jaques, 

"  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens ; 

'T  is  just  the  fashion :  Wherefore  do  you  look 

Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  ?" 

Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 

The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court. 

Yea,  and  of  this  our  life :  swearing,  that  we 

Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what 's  worse. 

To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up,® 

In  their  assign'd  and  native  dwelling-place. 

Duke  S.  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  contemplation  ? 

2  Lord.  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  commenting 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

Duke  S.  Show  me  the  place ; 

I  love  to  cope  ^  him  in  these  sullen  fits. 
For  then  he  's  full  of  matter. 

2  Lord.  I  '11  bring  you  to  him  straight.  [Exeunt. 

*  Needless — needing  not. 

^  So,  in  '  The  Lover's  Complaint,' 

"  In  a  river — 
Upon  whose  weeping  margin  she  was  set, 
Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet." 

«  Then  being  there  alone.  So  the  folio  of  1623.  The  second  folio  reads,  "  Then 
being  alone,"  which  of  course  becomes  the  received  reading.  It  is  wonderful  how 
soon  after  Shakspere's  death  his  verse  offered  an  opportunity  for  the  tampering  of 
those  who  did  not  understand  it.  The  twelve-syllable  verse,  sparingly  introduced, 
imparts  a  singularly  dramatic  freedom  to  the  poetry,  and  makes  the  regular  metre 
more  beautiful  from  the  variety. 

^  Friend.  The  ordinary  reading  \»  friends.  Whiter  here  observes,  "  The  singular 
is  often  used  for  the  plural  with  a  sense  more  abstracted,  and  therefore  in  many  in- 
stances more  poetical." — Specimen  of  a  Commentary,  8vo.,  1794,  p.  15. 

e  Kill  them  up.  In  the  same  way  Shakspere  has  "  flatter  up," — "  stifle  up," — 
"  poisons  up." 

^  Cope — encounter. 
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SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Can  it  be  possible  that  no  man  saw  them  ? 
It  cannot  be  :  some  villains  of  my  court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

1  Lord.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber. 
Saw  her  a-bed ;  and,  in  the  morning  early. 
They  found  the  bed  untreasur'd  of  their  mistress. 

2  Lord.  My  lord,  the  roynish  ^  clown,  at  whom  so  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 
Hesperia,  the  princess'  gentlewoman. 
Confesses,  that  she  secretly  o'erheard 
Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commend 

fy:  The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler 

That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles;,..-, 
And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone. 
That  youtl^  is  surely  in  their  company. 

Duke  F.  Send  to  his  brother ;  fetch  that  gallant  hither  ; 
If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me, 
I  '11  make  him  find  him  :  do  this  suddenly ; 
And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail  ^ 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways..  _  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  lll.—Before  Oliver's  House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam,  meeting. 

Orl.  Who  's  there  ? 

Adam.  What !  my  young  master  ! — O,  my  gentle  master, 
O,  my  sweet  master,  O  you  memory 
Of  old  sir  Howland !  why,  what  make  you  here  ? 
Why  are  you  virtuous  ?  Why  do  people  love  you  ? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant  ? 
Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome 

"  Roynish — literally,  mangy — the  French  rogneux.     In  the  same  manner   we 
still  say,  a  scurvy  fellow. 
*"  Quail — slacken. 

U2 
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The  bony  priser  *  of  the  humorous  duke  ? 

Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you. 

Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 

Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 

No  more  do  yours ;  your  virtues,  gentle  master, 

Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 

O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 

Envenoms  him  that  bears  it ! 

Orl  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Adam.  O  unhappy  youth. 

Come  not  within  these  doors  ;  within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives  : 
:  Your  brother — (no,  no  brother;  yet  the  son — 
Yet  not  the  son ;  I  will  not  call  him  son — 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father)  — 
Hath  heard  your  praises;  and  this  night  he  means 
To  burn  the  lodging  where  you  use  to  lie. 
And  you  within  it :  if  he  fail  of  that. 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off : 
I  overheard  him  and  his  practices. 
This  is  no  place,^  this  house  is  but  a  butchery  ; 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

Orl  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  ? 

Adam.  No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here. 

Orl.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food  ? 
Or,  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword,  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do  : 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can ; 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood,*^  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam.  But  do  not  so :  I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 

*  Bony  priser.  In  the  original,  bonnie  priser.  We  are  willing  to  receive  the  cor- 
rection of  Warburton,  bony  ;  which  is  supported  by  the  epithet  "  big-boned  traitor" 
in  '  Henry  VI.' 

•'  Place.  M.  Mason  interprets  this,  no  place  for  you.  Steevens's  explanation  is  a 
seat,  a  mansion.  But  there  could  be  no  sense  in  saying,  this  is  no  house — place — 
mansion  ;  this  house  is  but  a  butchery.     It  is  clearly — this  is  no  abiding-place. 

*=  A  diverted  blood.  Caldecott  explains  this  as,  "  affections  alienated  and  turned 
out  of  their  natural  course ;  as  a  stream  of  water  is  said  to  be  diverted.'''' 
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The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father, 
T'WhicBri  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse,    "~^ 
iWhen  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
]  And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown ; 

Take  that :  and  He  that  doth  the  rarens  feed, 
j  Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 

Be  comfort  to  my  age  !  Here  is  the  gold; 

All  this  I  give  you  :  Let  me  be  your  servant ; 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty  : 
i  For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
{ Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood  : 
{ Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 

The  means  of  weakness  and  debility; 

Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 

Frosty,  but  kindly  :  let  me  go  with  you ; 

I  '11  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 

In  all  your  business  and  necessities.     

Orl.  O  good  old  man ;  how  well  in  thee  appears 

The  constant  serv  ice  of  the  antique  world. 

When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed  ! 

Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
""Where  none  will  sweat,  but  for  promotion  ;^~ 

And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 

Even  with  the  having  :  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 

But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree. 

That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield. 

In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry  : 

But  come  thy  ways,  we  '11  go  along  together  : 

And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent, 

We  '11  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adam.  Master,  go  on ;  and  I  will  follow  thee. 

To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. — 

From  seventeen  years  ^  till  now  almost  fourscore 

Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 

At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek ; 

But  at  fourscore,  it  is  too  late  a  week  :  ^ 

"  The  original  folios  read  seventy.  That  it  must  have  been  a  misprint  is  evident 
from  the  next  line  but  one. 

^  Too  late  a  week — an  indefinite  period,  but  still  a  short  period — somewhat  too 
late. 
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Yet  fortune  cannot  tecompense  me  better. 

Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor.  [£Jxeunf. 

SCENE  lY.—The  Forest  0/ Arden. 

Miter  Rosalind  in  boy's  clothes,  Celia  dressed  like  a  Shep- 
herdess, and  Touchstone. 

jRos.  O  Jupiter !  how  merry  are  my  spirits  !  * 

Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were  not  weary. 

JRos.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man's  appa- 
rel, and  to  cry  like  a  woman :  but  I  must  comfort  the  weaker 
vessel,  as  doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to 
petticoat :  therefore,  courage,  good  Aliena. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me ;  I  cannot  go  no  further. ** 

Touch.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you,  than  bear 
you :  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross,"^  if  I  did  bear  you ;  for,  I 
think,  you  have  no  money  in  your  purse. 

Hos.  Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden  :  the  more  fool  I ;  when  I 
was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place ;  but  travellers  must  be 
content. 

Hos.  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone : — Look  you,  who  comes 
here ;  a  yoimg  man,  and  an  old,  in  solemn  talk. 

Enter  Corin  and  SiLvius. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you  still. 

Sil.  O  Corin,  that  thou  knew'st  how  I  do  love  her  ! 

Cor.  I  partly  guess ;  for  I  have  lov'd  ere  now. 

Sil.  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guess ; 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sigh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow  : 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine, 

»  Merry.  All  the  modern  editions  read  weary.  Whiter,  with  great  good  sense, 
suggests  that  Rosalind's  merriment  was  assumed  as  well  as  her  dress.  Malone's 
explanation  supports  Whiter's  remark : — "  She  invokes  Jupiter,  because  he  was 
supposed  to  be  always  in  good  spirits.  A  jovial  maxi  was  a  common  phrase  in  our 
author's  time." 

*>  The  double  negative  was  not  considered  a  violation  of  grammar  in  Shakspere's 
time.  We  mention  this,  because  a  correspondent  points  this  passage  out  as  an  in- 
accuracy which  we  have  overlooked.     We  follow  the  idiom  of  the  original. 

"=  Cross — a  piece  of  money  stamped  with  a  cross. 
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/^As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so,) 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  ? 

Cor.  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

Sil.  O,  thou  didst  then  never  love  so  heartily  : 
If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into. 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 
/  Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now, 

Wearing  *  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise. 

Thou  hast  not  lov'd  : 

Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company 

Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me. 

Thou  hast  not  lov'd :  O  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe  !       [Exit  Silv. 

Ros.  Alas,  poor  shepherd !  searching  of  thy  wound, 
I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

Touch.  And  I  mine :  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  love,  I 
broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid  him  take  that  for  coming 
anight  to  Jane  Smile :  and  I  remember  the  kissing  of  her  bat- 
\  \ev,^  and  the  cow's  dugs  that  her  pretty  chopped  hands  had 
■  milked :  and  I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead  of 
her ;  from  whom ''  I  took  two  cods,  and,  giving  her  them  again, 
said,  with  weeping  tears,  "  Wear  these  for  my  sake.'*  We, 
that  are  true  lovers,  run  into  strange  capers ;  but  as  all  is 
mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly. "^ 

Ros.  Thou  speak'st  wiser  than  thou  art  'ware  of. 

Touch.  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own  wit,  till 
I  break  my  shins  against  it. 

Ros.  Jove  !  Jove  !  this  shepherd's  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch.  And  mine ;  but  it  grows  something  stale  with  me. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond  man. 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food ; 
I  faint  almost  to  death. 

'  Wearing.  This  is  the  original  word,  and  is  unnecessarily  altered  to  wearying. 
To  weary  and  to  wear  are  the  same,  in  the  sense  of  the  text. 

''  Batter — the  bat  used  in  washing  linen  in  a  stream. 

•=  From  whom — from  liis  mistress.  He  took  from  her  two  peascods — that  is,  two 
pods.  We  find  the  pod  or  cod  of  the  pea  used  as  an  ornament  in  the  robe  of 
Richard  II.,  in  his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

''  Mortal  in  folly — extremely  foolish, — from  moit,  a  great  quantity. 
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t  Touch.  Holla ;  you  clown ! 

1  Ros.  Peace,  fool ;  he 's  not  thy  kinsman. 

I   Cor.  "Who  calls  ? 
/    Touch.  Your  betters,  sir. 
L    Cor^J^lse  are  they  very  wretched. 

Hos.  Peace,  I  say  : — Good  even  to  you,  friend. 

Cor.  And  to  you,  gentle  sir,  and  to  you  all. 

JRos.  I  prithee,  shepherd,  if  that  love,  or  gold, 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment, 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves,  and  feed : 
Here 's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppress'd. 
And  faints  for  succour. 

Cor.  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her. 

And  wish  for  her  sake,  more  than  for  mine  own, 
^  My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her : 
I  But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 
/^And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze; 
My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition, 
'  And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality : 
Besides,  his  cote,  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed. 
Are  now  on  sale,  and  at  our  sheepcote  now. 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
That  you  will  feed  on  ;  but  what  is,  come  see. 
And  in  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be. 

Hos.  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and  pasture  ? 

Cor.  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here  but  erewhile. 
That  little  cares  for  buying  anything. 

Itos.  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty. 
Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock. 
And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Cel.  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages  :  I  like  this  place. 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it. 

Cor.  Assiu'edly,  the  thing  is  to  be  sold : 
Go  with  me  ;  if  you  like,  upon  report. 
The  soil,  the  proflt,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be. 
And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  Y.—The  same. 

Enter  Amiens,  Jaques,  and  others. 

SONG. 

■A.mi.  Under  the  greenwood  tree, 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  turn  ^  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 
Come  hither,  come  hitlier,  come  hither ; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  More,  more,  I  prithee,  more. 

Ami.  It  will  make  you  melancholy,  monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  thank  it.  More,  I  prithee,  more.  I  can  suck  me- 
lancholy out  of  a  song,  as  a  weazel  sucks  eggs :  More,  I 
prithee,  more. 

Ami.  My  voice  is  ragged  ; ''  I  know  I  cannot  please  you. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me,  I  do  desire  you  to 
sing :  Come,  more  ;  another  stanza ;  Call  you  'em  stanzas  ? 
r     Ami,  What  you  will,  monsieur  Jaques. 
I      Jaq.  Nay,   I    care  not   for    their   names ;    they   owe   me 
nothing  : '     Will  you  sing  ? 

Ami.  More  at  your  request  than  to  please  myself. 

Jaq.  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man  I  '11  thank  you : 

[  but  that  they  call  compliment  is  like  the  encounter  of  two 

dog-apes ;  and  when  a  man  thanks  me  heartily,  methinks  I 

have  given  him  a  penny,  and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly 

,th€Mika«_!  Come,  sing  ;  and  you  that  will  not  hold  your  tongues. 

Ami.  Well,  I  '11  end  the  song. — Sirs,  cover  the  while ;  the 
duke  will  drink  under  this  tree : — he  hath  been  all  this  day 
to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him.  He  is  too 
disputable*^  for  my  company:  I  think  of  as  many  matters  as 

"  Turn — modulate.     The  modern  reading  is  tune. 

^  Ragged — broken,  discordant.  The  term  was  used  for  anything  wanting  in 
propriety.     In  Shakspere's  '  Lucrece'  we  have — 

"  Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name." 
Fagged  verses  were  inharmonious  verses. 

^  Disputable — disputatious. 
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^  Jae ;  but  T  give  heaven  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  them. 

Come,  warble,  come. 

SONG. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun,  [^//  together  here. 

And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun, 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats. 
And  pleas'd  with  what  he  gets. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy. 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  I  '11  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I  made  yester- 
day in  despite  of  my  invention. 
Ami.  And  I  '11  sing  it. 
Jaq.  Thus  it  goes  : — 

If  it  do  come  to  pass. 
That  any  man  turn  ass, 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease, 
A  stubborn  will  to  please, 
Ducdame,  ducd§.me,  ducdame  ;* 
Here  shall  he  see 
Gross  fools  as  he, 
An  if  he  will  come  to  me, 

r^mi.  "What 's  that  ducdhme  ? 

Jaq.  'T  is  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  into  a  circle.  I  '11 
go  sleep  if  I  can ;  if  I  cannot,  I  '11  rail  against  all  the  first- 
born of  Egypt.* 

I      Ami.  And  I  '11  go  seek  the  duke ;  his  banquet  is  prepared. 

[^Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  Y\.— The  same. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Adam.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  further  :  O,  I  die  for 
food  !  Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out  my  grave.  Fare- 
well, kind  master. 

Orl.  Why,  how  now,  Adam !  no  greater  heart  in  thee  ? 
Live  a  little ;  comfort  a  little ;  cheer  thyself  a  htd^  :  If  this 
uncouth  forest  yield  anything  savage,  I  will  either  be  food  for 

*  The  first-horn  of  Egypt.  Johnson  explains  this  as  a  proverbial  expression  for 
high-boni  persons. 
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itj  or  bring  it  for  food  to  thee.  ^,Tfey  ^mieeit  is  nearer  deaths 
than  thy  powers.  For  my  sake,  be  comfortable/  hold  death 
awhile  at  the  arm's  end  :  I  will  here  be  with  thee  presently ; 
and  if  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eat  I  will  give  thee  leave 
to  die  :  but  if  thou  diest  before  I  come  thou  art  a  mocker  of 
my^labour.  Well  said!  thou  look'st  cheerly  :  and  I'll  be 
with  thee  quickly. — Yet  thou  liest  in  the  bleak  air  :  Come,  I 
will  bear  thee  to  some  shelter  ;  and  thou  shalt  not  die  for  lack 
of  a  dinner,  if  there  live  anything  in  this  desert.  Cheerly, 
good  Adam !  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  Yll.—The  same. 

A  table  set  out.     Enter  Duke  senior,  Amiens,  Lords,  and 

others. 

Duke  S.  I  think  he  be  transform'd  into  a  beast ; 
For  I  can  nowhere  find  him  like  a  man. 
i      1  Lord.  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone  hence  ; 
i^Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

Duke  S.  If  he,  compact*^  of  jars,  grow  musical, 
"We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres  : — 
Go,  seek  him;  tell  him  I  would  speak  with  him.-. ,„, 

Enter  Jaques. 

1  Lord.  He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own  approach. 

Duke  S.  Why,  how  now,  monsieur  !  what  a  life  is  this. 
That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company  ? 
What !  you  look  merrily. 

Jaq.  A  fool,  a  fool !  I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest, 
A  motley  fool ;   a  miserable  world  : 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ; 
Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun. 
And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms, — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
"  Good  morrow,  fool,"  quoth  I :  "  No,  sir,"  quoth  he, 
"  Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune  :  " 

»  Be  comfortable — become  susceptible  of  comfort, 
b  Compact — compounded,  made  up  of. 
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And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke  ;  ^ 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye. 

Says,  very  wi,sely,  "  It  is  ten  o'clock  : 

Thus  we  may  see/'  quoth  he,  "  how  the  world  wags  : 

'T  is  but  an  hour  ago,  since  it  was  nine ; 

And  after  one  hour  more,  't  will  be  eleven ; 

And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe. 

And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale."     "When  I  did  hear 

The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 

That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative ; 

And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 

An  hour  by  his  dial. — O  noble  fool ! 

A  worthy  fool !  Motley 's  the  only  wear. 
Duke  S.  What  fool  is  this  ? 
Jaq.  O  worthy  fool ! — One  that  hath  been  a  courtier ; 

And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young,  and  fair. 

They  have  the  gift  to  know  it :  and  in  his  brain, — 
I  Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
I  After  a  voyage, — he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
;  With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
I  In  mangled  forms  : — O,  that  I  were  a  fool ! 

I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 
Duke  S.  Thou  shalt  have  one. 
Jaq.  It  is  my  only  suit :  * 

Provided,  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 

Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them. 

That  I  am  wise.     I  must  have  liberty 

Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind. 

To  blow  on  whom  I  please  ;  for  so  fools  have : 

And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly. 

They  most  must  laugh.:  And  why,  sir,  must  they  so? 
i,  The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  chui'ch  : 

He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit 

Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 

"  Suit — request.     Rosalind  plays  in  the  same  way  upon  the  word  :  "  No<  out  of 
youv  apparel,  but  out  of  your  suit.'''' 
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/  [Not  to*]  seem  senseless  of  the  bob  :  ^  if  not, 

The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomiz'd 

I  Even  by  the  squand'ring  glances  of  the  fool. 

Invest  me  in  my  motley  ;  give  me  leave 

To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 

Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world, 

If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke  S.  Fie  on  thee  !  I  can  tell  what  thou  wouldst  do. 
Jaq.  "What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do  but  good  ?  * 
Duke  S.  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding  sin  : 

For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine. 

As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself; 

And  all  the  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils. 

That  thou  with  licence  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 

Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

I  Jaq.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride, 

"^hat  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 

l)oth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea, 

Till  that  the  weary  '^  very  means  do  ebb  ? 

jWhat  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name 

When  that  I  say.  The  city-woman  bears 

The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  ? 
(Who  can  come  in,  and  say  that  I  mean  her, 
'When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour? 
!  Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function. 

That  says,  his  bravery  '^  is  not  on  my  cost, 

(Thinking  that  I  mean  him,)  but  therein  suits 

His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  ? 

There  then ;  How  then  ?  what  then  ?     Let  me  see  wherein 

My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him :''  if  it  do  him  right. 

Then  he  hath  wrong'd  himself;  if  he  be  free, 

"  Not  to.  These  words  are  not  in  the  original,  but  were  added  by  Theobald. 
We  cannot  dispense  with  them,  unless  we  adopt  Whiter's  ingenious  but  somewhat 
forced  punctuation  : — 

"  He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit 
Doth,  very  foolishly  although  he  smart, 
Seem  senseless  of  the  bob." 
^  Bob — rap. 

"=  Weary — exhausted.     Whiter  interprets  it,  "till  that  the  very  means,  being 
weary,  do  ebb.''     The  usual  bald  reading  is,  very,  very. 
"1  Bravery — finery. 
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Why  then,  my  taxing  *  like  a  wild  goose  flies, 
Unclaim'd  of  any  man. — But  who  comes  ^  here  ? 

Enter  Orla.ndo,  with  his  sword  drawn. 

Orl.  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 

Jaq.  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet. 

Orl.  Nor  sh.alt  not,  till  necessity  be  serv'd. 
r       Jaq.  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of? 
I         Duke  S.  Art  thou  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by  thy  distress ; 
!    Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners, 
I    That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty  ? 
i        Orl.  You  touch' d  my  vein  at  first ;  the  thorny  point 
I  Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 
I  Of  smooth  civility  :  yet  am  I  inland  bred, 
I  And  know  some  nurture.*^     But,  forbear,  I  say  ; 
1  He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit 
;  Till  I  and  my  afiairs  are  answered. 

I     Jaq.  An  you  will  not  be  answered  with  reason,  I  must  die. 
I     Duke  S.    What  would  you  have  ?   Your   gentleness   shall 
^  I  force. 

More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 
^^fiTT'oimb^  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it. 
Duke  S.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table. 
Orl.  Speak  you  so  gently  ?  Pardon  me,  I  pray  you  : 
I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here  ; 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
■  Of  stern  commandment :  But  whate'er  you  are. 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible. 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs. 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ; 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days  ;       ^ 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church ; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 
If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wip'd  a  tear, 
And  know  what  't  is  to  pity  and  be  pitied ; 

■  Taxing — censure,  reproach.  ^  Comes.     The  original  has  come. 

■=  Nurture — education. 
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Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be  : 

In  the  whicli  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

Duke  S.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days ; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  church ; 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts  ;  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engender'd  : 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness. 
And  take  upon  command  *  what  help  we  have. 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minister 'd. 

Orl.  Then,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while. 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn. 
And  give  it  food.     There  is  an  old  poor  man. 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  love  ;  tiU  he  be  first  sufiic'd, 
Oppress'd  with  two  weak  evils,*^  age  and  hunger, 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit. 

Duke  S.  Go  find  him  out. 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 

Orl.  I  thank  ye  :  and  be  bless'd  for  your  good  comfort ! 

[Exit 

Duke  S.  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy  : 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in.'^ 

Jaq.  All  the  world  's  a  stage,^ 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  : 
They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first,  the  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms  : 
Then  the  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel. 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school  :  and  then,  the  lover. 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow :  Then,  a  soldier ; 

"   Upon  command — at  your  pleasure. 
•>  Weak  evils — causes  of  weakness. 

'^  This  construction,  as  we  have  often  shown,   is  common   to  Shakspere  and  the 
writers  of  his  age. 
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Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 

Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth :  and  then,  the  justice ; 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd. 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances, 

And  so  he  plays  his  part :  The  sixth  age  shifts 

Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon  ; 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 

His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  shrunk  shank;  and  his  big  manly  voice. 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 

And  whistles  in  his  sound  :  Last  scene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 

Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion ; 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 

Re-enter  Orlando,  with  Adam. 

Duke  S.  Welcome  :  Set  down  your  venerable  burthen. 
And  let  him  feed. 

Orl.  I  thank  you  most  for  him. 

Adam.  So  had  you  need ; 
I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself/  *'^' 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  fall  to  :  I  will  not  trouble  you 
As  yet,  to  question  you  about  your  fortunes  : — 
Give  us  some  music ;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 

Amiens  sings. 

SONG. 
I. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind  ^ 
As  man's  ingratitude ; 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 

Because  thou  art  not  seen, 
Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh  ho!  sing,  heigh  ho!  unto  the  green  holly : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  lovhig  mere  folly  : 

Then,  heigh  ho !  the  holly  ! 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 

*  Ufikind — unnatural. 
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II. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp," 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remember'd  not. 
Heigh  ho !  sing,  heigh  ho  !  &c. 

Duke  S.  If  that  you  were  the  good  sir  Rowland's  son, — 
As  you  have  whisper'd  faithfully  you  were  ; 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness 
Most  truly  limn'd,  and  living  in  your  face. 
Be  truly  welcome  hither  :  I  am  the  duke 
That  lov'd  your  father  :  The  residue  of  your  fortune, 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me. — Good  old  man. 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  thy  master  is  \ 
Support  him  by  the  arm. — Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand.       •  \_Exeunt. 

*  Warp.     There  was  an  old  Saxon  proverb,  Winter  shall  warp  water. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    ACT    IL 


'  Scene  I. — "  Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head."' 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  "  precious  jewel "  refers  only  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  toad's  eyes,  as  contrasted  with  its  ugly  form.  But  we  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  it  referred  to  a  common  superstition,  with  which  Shakspere's  audience 
was  familiar.  This,  like  many  other  vulgar  errors,  is  ancient  and  universal.  Pliny 
tells  us  of  the  wonderful  qualities  of  a  bone  found  in  the  right  side  of  a  toad.  In 
India  it  is  a  common  notion  that  some  species  of  serpents  have  precious  stones  in 
their  heads.  Our  old  credulous  writers  upon  natural  history,  who  dwelt  with  de- 
light upon  "  notable  things'"  and  "  secret  wonders,"  are  as  precise  about  the  toad's 
stone  as  a  modern  geologist  is  about  quartz.  Edward  Fenton,  in  1569,  tells  us 
"  the  is  found  in  heads  of  old  and  great  toads  a  stone  which  they  call  borax, 
or  stelon  :  it  is  most  commonly  found  in  the  head  of  a  he-toad."  These  toad- 
stones,  it  should  seem,  were  not  only  specifics  against  poison  when  taken  internally, 
but  "  being  used  in  rings  gave  forewarning  against  venom."  There  were,  of 
course,  many  counterfeit  stones,  procured  by  a  much  easier  process  than  that  of 
toad-hunting;  but  the  old  lapidaries  had  an  infallible  mode  of  discovering  the  true 
from  the  false.  "  You  shall  know  whether  the  toad-stone  be  the  right  and  perfect 
stone  or  not.  Hold  the  stone  before  a  toad,  so  that  he  may  see  it ;  and  if  it  be  a 
right  and  true  stone  the  toad  will  leap  toward  it  and  make  as  though  he  would 
snatch  it.  He  envieth  so  much  that  man  should  have  that  stone."  Shakspere,  in 
the  passage  before  us,  has  taken  the  superstition  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  be- 
lievers in  its  literality,  and  has  transmuted  it  into  a  poetical  truth. 

*  Scene  I.  —  "  The  big  round  tears 

Cours''d  one  another  dow7i  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase.^' 

The  ancient  naturalist  Bartholomaeus  says, — "  When  the  hart  is  arered  (followed 
close)  he  fleeth  to  a  ry  ver  or  ponde,  and  roreth,  cryeth,  and  wepeth  when  he  is  take." 
The  tame  stag  wounded  by  Ascanius  (Virgil,  ^neid,  vii.)  has  been  referred  to  by 
the  commentators  as  suggesting  this  pEissage  : — 

"  Saucius  at  quadrupes  nota  intra  tecta  refugit, 
Successitque  gemens  stabulis  ;  quaestuque,  cruentus, 
Atque  imploranti  similis,  tectum  omne  replevit." 

We  have  here  "  the  groans"  but  not  "the  tears."  Drayton  makes  the  same  use  of 
the  popular  belief  as  Shakspere  : — 

"  The  hunter  coming  in  to  help  his  wearied  hounds 
He  desperately  assails ;  until  oppress'd  by  force, 
He,  who  the  mourner  is  to  his  own  dying  corse, 
Upon  the  ruthless  earth  his  precious  tears  lets  fall." 

(Poly-Olbion.     Song  13.) 
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'  Scene  Y. — "  ^cff,  I  eai'e  not  for  their  names  ;  they  owe  me  7iolhvig .'''' 

In  the  variorum  editions  we  have  no  explanation  of  this  passage.  Mr.  Caldecott 
says  that  it  is  an  allusion  to  the  Latin  phrase  nomina  facere,  as  applied  to  debtor 
and  creditor  in  (he  Roman  law.  He  adds,  "  We  have  shown  that  the  phraseology 
of  our  courts  of  justice,  and  the  names  of  their  oflScers  and  process,  were  in  uni- 
versal use  with  our  ancestors,  and  that  as  well  in  the  pulpit  as  in  common  life  and 
upon  the  stage  ;  but  through  what  channel  Shakes^)eare  became  acquainted  witli  so 
much  of  the  practical  part  of  the  Roman  law,  which  it  is  pretty  plain  his  commenta- 
tors had  not  at  tlieir  fingers'  ends,  we  in  our  turn  leave  to  the  reader  to  say." 

*  Scene  V. — "  Ducdame,  dticdame,  ducdame.^^ 

Hanmer  turned  this  into  Latin — due  ad  me.  When  Amiens  asks  "  What 's  that 
ducdiLme  ?"'  Jaques  replies,  "  'T  is  a  Greek  invocation."  It  was  not  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Jaques  to  talk  Latin  in  this  place.  He  was  parodying  the  "  Come  hither, 
tome  hither,  come  hither,''  of  the  previous  song.  The  conjecture,  therefore,  that  he 
was  using  some  country  call  of  a  woman  to  her  ducks,  appears  much  more  rational 
than  his  latinity. 

'  Scene  VII. — "  And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from,  his  poke." 

"  There 's  no  clock  in  the  forest,"  says  Orlando,  and  it  was  not  very  likely  that 
the  fool  would  have  a  pocket  clock.  What  then  was  the  dial  that  he  took  from  his 
poke?  We  have  become  possessed  of  a  rude  instrument  kindly  presented  to  us  by 
a  friend,  which,  as  the  Maid  of  Orleans  found  her  sword,  he  picked  "  out  of  a  deal 
of  old  iron."'  It  is  a  brass  circle  of  about  two  inches  diameter  :  on  the  outer  side 
are  engraved  letters  indicating  the  names  of  the  months,  with  graduated  divisions  ; 
and  on  the  inner  side  the  hours  of  the  day.  The  brass  circle  itself  is  to  be  held  in 
one  position  by  a  ring  ;  but  there  is  an  inner  slide  in  which  there  is  a  small  orifice. 
This  slide  being  moved  so  that  the  hole  stands  opposite  the  division  of  the  month 
when  the  day  falls  of  which  we  desire  to  know  the  time,  the  circle  is  held  up  oppo- 
site the  sun.  The  inner  side  is  of  course  then  in  shade  ;  but  the  sunbeam  shines 
through  the  little  orifice  and  forms  a  point  of  light  upon  the  hour  marked  on  the 
inner  side.  We  have  tried  this  dial,  and  found  it  give  the  hour  with  great 
exactness. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ACT  11. 


*  Scene  VIL — "  What,  for  a  counter,  would  J  do  hut  goodV 

The  wager  proposed  by  Jaques  was  not  a  very  heavy  one.  Jettons  or  counters, 
which  are  small  and  very  thin,  are  generally  of  copper  or  brass,  but  occasionally  of 
silver,  or  even  of  gold ;  they  were  commonly  used  for  purposes  of  calculation,  in 
abbeys  and  other  places,  where  the  revenues  were  complex  and  of  difficult  adjust- 
ment :  the  figure  represents  a  person  employed  in  the  arithmetical  process  with 
counters.  From  their  being  found  among  the  ruins  of  English  abbeys  they  are 
usually  termed  abbey-counters.  They  have  been  principally  coined  abroad,  parti- 
cularly at  Nurnberg  (see  Snelling's  '  Treatise  on  Jettons'),  though  some  few  have 
been  struck  in  England  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  most  ancient  bear  on 
both  sides  crosses,  pellets,  and  globes ;  the  more  modem  have  portraits  and  dates 
and  heraldic  arms  on  the  reverse.  The  legends  are  at  times  religious,  and  at  others 
Gardez-vous  de  mescompter,  and  the  like. 


^  Scene  VII. —  "  Z,e/  me  see  whei-ein 

My  tongue  hath  wronged  him,'^  &c. 

Tieck  observes  that  this  speech  of  Jaques  has  great  resemblance  to  Ben  Jonson's 
Prologue  to  'Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,'  and  that  much  in  this  character  has 
more  or  less  resemblance  to  Jonson,  and  to  his  sarcastic  style.     The  following  lines 
of  that  Prologue  clearly  resemble  the  passage  we  refer  to  above  : — 
"  If  any  here  chance  to  behold  himself, 

Let  him  not  dare  to  challenge  me  of  wrong; 

For,  if  he  shame  to  have  his  follies  known, 

First,  he  should  shame  to  act  'em  :  my  strict  hand 

Was  made  to  seize  on  vice,  and  with  a  gripe 

Squeeze  out  the  humour  of  such  spongy  souls 

As  lick  up  every  idle  vanity." 

If  we  could  determine  which  play  was  first  represented,  and  could  be  certain  that 
'  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour'  preceded  '  As  You  Like  It,'  we  should  have  an 
interesting  key  to  the  principle  which  Shakspere  had  in  his  mind  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  character  of  Jaques.  As  we  understand  the  character  he  is  a  satire 
upon  satirists.  The  whole  tone  of  Ben  Jonson's  Prologue  is  not  merely  satirical, — 
it  is  furious.  The  play  was  first  acted  in  1599.  If  'As  You  Like  It'  may  be 
assigned  to  1600,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  Jaques  of  Shakspere  was  intended 
to  glance  at  the  Asper  of  Jonson, — the  name  by  which  he  chose  to  designate  him- 
self, as  one  "  of  an  ingenious  and  free  spirit,  eager  and  constant  in  reproof,  without 
fear  controlling  the  world's  abuses." 

^  Scene  VII. — "  All  the  world 's  a  stage.''' 

This  celebrated  comparison  had  been  made  by  Shakspere  in  another  play, 
written,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  before  this  : — 

"  I  hold  the  world,  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano, 
A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part." 

(Merchant  of  Venice.) 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inquire  whether  Shakspere  found  the  idea  in  the  Greek 
epigram  : — 

"SKVfh  !Taf  0  (iio;,  xa)  Tralyviov.  »j  /aah  to.)  Z,iii, 

Tflii  ff^avBnr  fttrahTs,  S  Ipi^t  Tag  i  iuvecs. 

"  This  life  a  theatre  we  well  may  call, 

Where  every  actor  must  perform  with  art ; 
Or  laugh  it  through,  and  make  a  farce  of  all. 
Or  learn  to  bear  with  grace  his  tragic  part." 

(Anonymous,  in  Bland's  Selections  from  the 
Greek  Anthology.) 

The  idea  had  almost  passed  into  a  proverb ;  and  even  a  Latin  Dictionary,  pub- 
lished in  1599,  gives  us  the  following  passage  : — "  This  life  is  a  certain  interlude  or 
play.  The  world  is  a  stage  full  of  change  every  way;  every  man  is  a  player." 
The  division  of  life  into  seven  ages  by  Hippocrates  and  Proclus  was  probably 
familiar  to  Shakspere  ;  and  the  commentators  say  that  there  was  an  old  emblema- 
tical print  representmg  a  human  being  in  each  stage.  But,  wherever  the  general 
idea  was  to  be  found,  who  but  Shakspere  could  have  created  the  wonderful  indivi- 
dualization of  the  several  changes  ? 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Oliver,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Not  see  him  since  ?  Sir,  sir,  that  cannot  be  : 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
,  I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument  * 
iQf  jny  revenge,  thou  present^:  But  look  to  it ; 
Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoe'er  he  is  ; 
' ,  Seek  him  with  candle  ;  ^  bring  him  dead  or  living 
Within  this  twelvemonth^  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 
Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine. 
Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands  ; 
\     Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth, 
\.0f  what  we  think  against  thee. 

OH.  O,  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart  in  this  ! 
I  never  lov'd  my  brother  in  my  life. 

Duke  F.  More  villain  thou. — Well,  push  him  out  of  doors ; 
And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands  : " 
Do  this  expediently j*^  and  turn  him  going.  [^Ezeunt. 

SCENE  II— The  Forest. 

Enter  Orlando,  with  a  paper. 

Orl.  Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my  love  : 
And,  thou,  thrice- crowned  queen  of  night,®  survey.. 

»  Argument — subject-matter. 

^  It  is  supposed  that  this  is  an  allusion  to  the  passage  in  Saint  Luke,  c.  xv.  :  "  If 
she  lose  one  piece,  doth  she  not  light  a  candle  ?"  If  so,  it  is,  metaphorically,  seek 
him  in  every  comer  with  the  greatest  diligence. 

<=  The  law  jjhrase  is  here  used  literally. 

'^  Expediently — promptly. 

e  Johnson  says,  "alluding  to  the  triple  character  of  Proserpine,  Cynthia,  and 
Diana,  given  by  some  mythologists  to  the  same  goddess.'" 
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Wkh  thy  chaste  eye  from  thy  pale  sphere  above,    - 
Thy  huntress'  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  sway . 

O  Rosahnd  !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books. 
And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I  '11  character  ; 

That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks. 
Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness'd  everywhere. 

Run,  run,  Orlando  ;  carve  on  every  tree 

The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  *  she.  [Exit. 

Enter  Corin  and  Touchstone. 

Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life,  master  Touch- 
stone ? 

Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself  it  is  a  good 
life ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's  life  it  is  naught. 
In  respect  that  it  is  solitary  I  like  it  very  well ;  but  in  respect 
that  it  is  private  it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now,  in  respect  it  is  in 
the  fields  it  pleaseth  me  well ;  but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the 
court  it  is  tedious.  As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my 
humour  well ;  but  as  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes 
much  against  my  stomach.  Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee, 
shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No  more,  but  that  I  know,  the  more  one  sickens  the 
worse  at  ease  he  is ;  and  that  he  that  wants  money,  means, 
and  content,  is  without  three  good  friends  :  That  the  property 
of  rain  is  to  wet,  and  fire  to  burn :  That  good  pasture  makes 
fat  sheep  ;  and  that  a  great  cause  of  the  night  is  lack  of  the 
sun :  That  he  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  art  may 
complain  of  good  breeding,*^  or  comes  of  a  very  dull  kindred. 

Touch.  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher.  Wast  ever  in 
court,  shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No,  truly. 

^  Unexpressive — inexpressible.     Warton  (in  a  note  upon  the  following  passage 
in  Milton's  Hymn  on  the  Nativity)  supposes  that  Shakspere  coined  the  word  : — 
"  The  helmed  Cherubim, 
And  sworded  Seraphim, 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  displayed, 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire, 
W^ith  unexpressive  notes  to  Heaven's  new-born  Heir." 
^  May  complain  of /Ae  want  o/"good  breeding.    Whiter  says,  "  This  is  a  mode  of 
speech  common,  I  believe,  to  all  languages." 
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Touch.  Then  thou  art  damned. 

Cor.  Nay,  I  hope, 

Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damned ;  like  an  ill-roasted  egg,  all 
;  on  one  side. 
:      Cor.  For  not  being  at  court  ?     Your  reason. 

Touch.  "Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court  thou  never  saw'st 
i  good   manners ;  *  if  thou  never  saw'st  good  manners  then  thy 
I  manners   must  be   wicked ;    and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin 
;  is  damnation  :  Thou  art  in  a  parlous*^  state,  shepherd. 
I        Cor.  Not  a  whit.  Touchstone  :  those  that  are  good  manners 
I  at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country,  as  the  behaviour 
of  the  country  is  most  mockable  at  the  court.      You  told  me, 
you  salute  not  at  the  court,  but  you  kiss  your  hands ;  that 
courtesy  would  be  uncleanly,  if  courtiers  were  shepherds. 
1        Touch.  Instance,  briefly  ;  come,  instance. 
\       Cor.  Why,  we  are  stiU  handling  our  ewes ;  and  their  fells, 
'  you  know,  are  greasy. 

I        Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands  sweat  ?  and  is 
not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a 
man?     Shallow,  shallow  :  A  better  instance,  I  say;  come. 
Cor.  Besides,  our  hands  are  hard. 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner.  Shallow, 
again  :  A  more  sounder  instance,  come. 

Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarred  over  with  the  surgery  of 
our  sheep  ;  And  would  you  have  us  kiss  tar  ?  The  courtier's 
hands  are  perfumed  with  civet. 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man  !  Thou  worms' -meat,  in  respect 
of  a  good  piece  of  flesh  :  Indeed !  Learn  of  the  wise,  and  per- 
pend :  Civet  is  of  a  baser  birth  than  tar ;  the  very  uncleanly 
flux  of  a  cat.     Mend  the  instance,  shepherd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me ;  I  '11  rest. 
Touch.   Wilt  thou  rest  damned?  God  help  thee,  shallow 
man  !  God  make  incision  in  thee  !  thou  .art  raw.'' 

Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer;  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that 


'  Manners  is  here  used  in  tlie  sense  of  morals.  Morals  was  not  used  by  the  old 
writers. 

^  Parlous — perilous. 

■=  Steevens  thinks  this  has  reference  to  the  proverbial  phrase  of  "cutting  for  the 
simples." 
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I  wear ;  owe  no  man  hate^  envy  no  man's  happiness ;  glad  of 
other  men's  good,  content  with  my  harm  :*  and  the  greatest 
of  my  pride  is,  to  see  my  ewes  graze  and  my  lambs  suck. 

Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  yau ;  to  bring  the 
ewes  and  the  rams  together,  and  to  offer  to  get  your  living  by 
the  copulation  of  cattle  :  to  be  bawd  to  a  bell-wether  ;  and  to 
betray  a  she-lamb  of  a  twelvemonth,  to  a  crooked-pated,  old, 
cuckoldly  ram,  out  of  all  reasonable  match.  If  thou  be'st  not 
damned  for  this,  the  devil  himself  will  have  no  shepherds ;  I 
cannot  see  else  how  thou  shouldst  'scape. 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  master  Ganymede,  my  new  mis- 
tress' brother. 

Enter  Eosalind,  reading  a  paper. 

JLiOS.  "  From  the  east  to  western  Ind, 

No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 
Her  worth,  being  mounted  on  the  wind. 
Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind. 
All  the  pictures,  fairest  lin'd,^ 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind, 
But  the  fair  <=  of  Rosalind." 

r  Touch.  I  '11  rhyme  you  so,  eight  years  together ;  dinners, 
/  and  suppers,  and  sleeping  hours  excepted:  it  is  the  right 
'    butter-woman's  rank  to  market.'* 

JRos.  Out,  fool ! 

Touch.  For  a  taste  : 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind, 

Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 

If  the  cat  will  after  kind. 

So,  be  sure,  will  Rosalind. 

Wintred-garments  must  be  lin'd, 

So  must  slender  Rosalind. 

They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind  ; 

Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 


^  Resigned  to  any  evil. 

*"  Lin'd — delineated. 

"  Fair — beauty. 

*i  Whiter  says,  defending  the  old  reading  of  rank,  that  the  expression  means  the 
jog-trot  rate  with  which  butter-women  travel  to  market,  one  after  another.  In  its 
application  to  Orlando's  poetry  it  means  a  set  or  string  of  verses,  in  the  same  course, 
cadence,  and  uniformity  of  rhythm.  We  think  that  Whiter's  explanation  is  right ; 
and  that  Shakspere,  moreover,  had  in  mind  the  pack-horse  roads,  where  one  traveller 
must  follow  another  in  single  rank. 
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Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  ritid, 
Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 
He  tliat  sweetest  rose  will  find, 
Must  find  love's  prick  and  Rosalind. 

'^  cr^'  This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses :  Why  do  you  infect 
yourself  with  them  ? 

Ros.  Peace,  you  dull  fool ;  I  found  them  on  a  tree. 
Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 
/     jRo5.  I  '11  graff  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff  it  with  a 
/  medlar  :  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit  in  the  country  :  for 
/  you  '11  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half  ripe,*  and  that 's  the  right 
1   virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Touch.  You  have  said ;  but  whether  wisely  or  no,  let  the 
forest  judge. 

Enter  Celia,  reading  a  paper. 

Ros.  Peace ! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading ;  stand  aside. 

Cel.  «  Why  should  this  desert  be  ?  ^ 

For  it  is  unpeopled  ?     No  ; 
Tongues  I  '11  hang  on  every  tree, 

That  shall  civil  sayings  show. 
Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 

Runs  his  erring <=  pilgrimage; 
That  the  stretching  of  a  span 

Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age. 
Some,  of  violated  vows 

'Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend : 
But  upon  the  fairest  boughs, 

Or  at  every  sentence'  end, 


*  Does  this  require  a  note?  With  regard  to  its  premature  decay  is  not  the 
medlar  the  earliest  fruit  ?  Yet  Steevens  says,  "  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  had  little 
knowledge  in  gardening.  The  medlar  is  one  of  the  latest  fruits,  being  uneatable 
till  the  end  of  November.'" ! ! ! 

*>  This  is  the  text  of  the  old  copies.     The  ordinary  reading  is — 
"  Why  should  this  desert  siknt  be  f 
This  was  Tyrwhitt's  emendation  ;  but  the  adjective  is  certainly  unnecessary.     The 
absence  of  people,  says  the  sonnetteer,  does  not  make  this  place  desert,  for  I  will 
hang  tongues  on  every  tree,  that  will  speak  the  language  of  civil  life.     Desert  is 
here  an  adjective  opposed  to  civil.     Pope,  to  reform  the  metre,  reads — 

"  Why  should  this  a  desert  be  ?" 
But,  upon  the  principle  that  a  line  must  be  sometimes  read  with  retardation,  the 
article  is  not  necessary,  and  its  introduction  weakens  the  sense. 

•=  Erring — wandering. 
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Will  I  Rosalinda  write  ; 

Teaching  all  that  read,  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  little"  show. 
Therefore  heaven  nature  charg'd 

That  one  body  should  be  fiird 
With  all  graces  wide  enlarg'd  : 

Nature  presently  distill'd 
Helen's  cheek,  but  not  her  heart ; 

Cleopatra's  majesty ; 
Atalanta's  better  part ; 

Sad  Lucretia's  modesty.^ 
Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 

By  heavenly  synod  was  devis'd ; 
Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts. 

To  have  the  touches  ^  dearest  priz'd. 
Heaven  would  that  she  these  gifts  should  have, 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave." 

Mos.  O  most  gentle  Jupiter !  what  tedious  homily  of  love 
have  you  wearied  your  parishioners  withal,  and  never  cried, 
"  Have  patience,  good  people  !" 

Cel.  How  now !  back,  friends ; — Shepherd,  go  off  a  little  : 
go  with  him,  sirrah. 

j      Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honourable  retreat ; 
nthough  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and  scrip- 

'gagfi. _^ [Exeunt  Corin  and  Touchstone. 

Cel.  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses  ? 

Hos.  O,  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too ;  for  some  of 
^  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the  verses  would  bear. 
i       Cel.  That 's  no  matter ;  the  feet  might  bear  the  verses. 
■      ^05.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could  not  bear  them- 
\  selves  without  the  verse,  and  therefore  stood  lamely  in  the 
\verse. 

Cel.  But  didst  thou  hear,  without  wondering  how  thy  name 
should  be  hanged  and  carved  upon  these  trees  ? 

Mos.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the  wonder  before 
you  came  ;  for  look  here  what  I  found  on  a  palm-tree  :  I  was 
\never  so  be-rhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an 
Irish  rat,^  which  I  can  hardly  remember. 
Cel.  Trow  you  who  hath  done  this  ? 
Hos.  Is  it  a  man  ? 

"  lu  little— \n  miniature.  ^    Touches — traits. 
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Cel.  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about  his  neck : 
Change  you  colour  ? 

Ros.  I  prithee,  who  ? 
r — Uel.  0  lord,  lord !  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends  to  meet ; 
but  mountains  may  be  removed  with  earthquakes,  and  so  en- 
counter. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  who  is  it  ? 

Cel.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Ros.  Nay,  I  pray  thee  now,  with  most  petitionary  vehe- 

ence,  tell  me  who  it  is. 

Cel.  O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful  wonder- 
ful, and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that  out  of  all  whoop - 
ing.'^ 

Ros.  Good  my  complexion !  ^  dost  thou  think,  though  I 
am  caparisoned  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and  hose  in  my 
disposition  ?  One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea  of  dis- 
covery.'' I  prithee,  tell  me,  who  is  it  ?  quickly,  and  speak 
apace  :  I  would  thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  mightst  pour 
this  concealed  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  of  a 
narrow-mouthed  bottle ;  either  too  much  at  once,  or  none  at 
all.  I  prithee  take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may 
drink  thy  tidings. 

Cel.  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Ros.  Is  he  of  God's  making  ?  What  manner  of  man  ?  Is 
his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a  beard  ? 

Cel.  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Ros.  Why,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man  will  be  thank- 
ful :  let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his  beard,  if  thou  delay  me  not 
the  knowledge  of  his  chin. 

Cel.  It  is  young  Orlando;  that  tripped  up  the  wrestler's 
heels,  and  your  heart,  both  in  an  instant. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking ;  speak  sad  brow, 
and  true  maid.** 

*  There  is  an  old  proverbial  phrase,  out  of  cry,  meaning,  beyond  all  measure. 

*>  Ritson  explains  this  as  a  little  unmeaning  exclamatory  address  to  her  beauty, 
in  the  nature  of  a  small  oath. 

c  My  curiosity  can  endure  no  longer.  If  you  perplex  me  any  further  I  liave  a 
space  for  conjecture  as  wide  as  the  South-sea.  O/is  the  original  reading ;  the 
modern  change  is  "  a  South-sea  off  discovery." 

''  Sj^eak  with  a  serious  countenance,  and  as  a  true  maid.     So  Henry  V.  says, 
"  I  speak  to  thee  plain  soldier.'' 
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Cel.  V  faith,  coz,  't  is  he. 

Ros.  Orlando  ? 

Cel.  Orlando. 

Ros.  Alas  the  day !  what  shall  I  do  with  my  doublet  and 
hose  ? — What  did  he  when  thou  saw'st  him  ?  What  said  he  ? 
How  looked  he  ?  Wherein  went  he  ?  *  What  makes  he  here  ? 
Did  he  ask  for  me  ?  Where  remains  he  ?  How  parted  he 
with  thee  ?  and  when  shalt  thou  see  him  again  ?  Answer  me 
in  one  word. 

Cel.  You  must  borrow  me  Gargantua's  mouth  ^  first :  't  is 
a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age's  size  :  To  say  ay, 
and  no,  to  these  particulars,  is  more  than  to  answer  in  a  cate- 
chism. 

Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  forest  and  in 
man's  apparel?  Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he  did  the  day  he 
wrestled? 

Cel.  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies,  as  to  resolve  the  propo- 
sitions of  a  lover :  but  take  a  taste  of  my  finding  him,  and 
relish  it  with  a  good  observance.  I  found  him  under  a  tree, 
like  a  dropped  acorn. 

r  Ros.  It  may  well  be  called  Jove's  tree,  when  it  drops  forth 
uch "  fruit. 

Cel.  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Ros.  Proceed. 
-  Cel.  There  lay  he,  stretched  along,  like  a  wounded  knight, 

Ros.  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a  sight,  it  well  becomes 
the  ground. 

Cel.  Cry,  holla !  to  the  tongue,  I  prithee ;  it  curvets  un- 
seasonably.**    He  was  furnished  like  a  hunter. 

Ros.  O  ominous  !  he  comes  to  kill  my  hart !  ® 

Cel.  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burthen :  thou  bring'st 
me  out  of  tune. 

'^  Wherein  went  he  ? — \n  what  dress  did  he  go  ? 

'^  Gargantua's  mouth — the  mouth  of  the  giant  of  Rabelais,  who  swallowed  five 
pilgrims  in  a  salad. 

•^  Such  is  not  in  the  folio  of  1623  ;  it  is  inserted  in  the  second  folio. 

■^  The  ordinary  reading,  contrary  to  the  original,  is  very  tmseasmiahbj ,  The  ori- 
ginal has  also  the  tongue — personifying  tongue — as  we  say,  "  the  government  of  the 
tongue." 

e  Hart.  So  the  original.  There  is  a  play  upon  the  words  hart  and  Jieart ;  but 
it  is  unnecessary  to  prhit  heart,  to  make  the  quibble  intelligible. 
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I    Mos.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  when  I  think  I 
inust  speak.     Sweet,  say  on. 

L— — '  Enter  Orlando  and  Jaques. 

Cel.  You  bring^-me-©«t :  * — Soft !  comes  he  not  here  ? 

Hos.  'T  is  he  :  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Celta  and  Rosalind  retire. 

Jaq.  I  thank  you  for  your  company ;  but,  good  faith,  I  had 
as  lief  have  been  myself  alone. 

Orl.  And  so  had  I ;  but  yet,  for  fashion  sake,  I  thank  you 
Jo2Jic_3aaiUL.society. 

Jaq.  God  be  with  you  ;  let 's  meet  as  little  as  we  can. 

Orl.  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaq.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing  love-songs 
in  their  barks. 

Orl.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with  reading 
them  ill-favouredly. 

Jaq.  Rosalind  is  your  love's  name  ? 

Orl.  Yes,  just. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

Orl.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you  when  she  was 
christened. 

Jaq.  What  stature  is  she  of  ? 

Orl.  Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers  :  Have  you  not  been 
acquainted  with  goldsmiths'  wives,  and  conned  them  out  of 
rings  ? 

Orl.  Not  so ;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted  cloth,  from 
whence  you  have  studied  your  questions.^ 

Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit ;  I  think  it  was  made  of  Ata- 
lanta's  heels.  Will  you  sit  down  with  me  1  and  we  two  will 
rail  against  our  mistress  the  world,  and  all  our  misery. 

Orl.  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myself; 
against  whom  I  know  most  faults. 

Jaq.  The  worst  fault  you  have,  is  to  be  in  love. 

Orl.  'T  is  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  best  virtue.  I 
am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool  when  I  found  you. 

*    You  brinj  me  oitt — put  me  out. 
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Orl.  He  is  drowned  in  the  brook ;  look  but  in,  and  you 
shall  see  him. 

I     Jaq.  There  shall  I  see  mine  own  figure. 
I     Orl.  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool,  or  a  cipher. 

Jaq.  I  '11  tarry  no  longer  with  you  :  farewell,  good  signior 
Love. 

Orl.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure ;  adieu,  good  monsieur 
Melancholy.     [Exit  Jaques — Celia  and  Ros.  come  forward. 

Ros.  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a  saucy  lacquey,  and  under 
that  habit  play  the  knave  with  him. — Do  you  hear,  forester  ? 

Orl.  Very  well ;  What  would  you  ? 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  what  is  't  a  clock  ? 

Orl.  You  should  ask  me  what  time  o'  day ;  there  's  no 
clock  in  the  forest. 

Ros.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest ;  else  sighing 
every  minute,  and  groaning  every  hour,  would  detect  the  lazy 
foot  of  time  as  well  as  a  clock. 

Orl.  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  time  ?  had  not  that  been 
as  proper  ? 

Ros.  By  no  means^^ir^_Tinie_^travels  in  divers  paces  with 
divers  personsjjl  '11  tell  you  who  Time  amBTes  withal,  -whoT 
Time  trots  withal,  who  Time  gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands 
still  withal. 

Orl.  I  prithee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid,  between  the 
contract  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is  solemnized :  if  the 
interim  be  but  a  se'nnight.  Time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems 
the  length  of  seven  year. 

Orl.  Who  ambles  Time  withal? 

Ros.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man  that 
hath  not  the  gout :  for  the  one  sleeps  easily,  because  he  can- 
not study ;  and  the  other  lives  merrily,  because  he  feels  no 
pain :  the  one  lacking  the  burthen  of  lean  and  wasteful  learn- 
ing ;  the  other  knowing  no  burthen  of  heavy  tedious  penury : 
These  Time  ambles  withal. 

Orl.  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows  :   for  though  he  go  as 
softly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himself  too  soon  there. 
Orl.  Who  stays  it  still  withal  ? 
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\  Ros.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation :  for  they  sleep  between 
tgjin  andierin,  and  then  they  perceive  not  how  time  moves. 

Orl.  Where  dweU  you,  pretty  youth  ? 

Ros.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister  ;  here,  in  the  skirts 
of  the  forest,  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat. 

Orl.  Are  you  native  of  this  place  ? 

Ros.  As  the  coney,  that  you  see  dwell  where  she  is  kindled. 

Orl.  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  pur- 
chase in  so  removed  *  a  dwelling. 

Ros.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many :  but,  indeed,  an  old  re- 
ligious uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak,  who  was  in  his 
youth  an  inland  man ;  one  that  knew  courtship  too  well,  for 
there  he  fell  in  love.  I  have  heard  him  read  many  lectures 
against  it;  [and  I  thank  God  I  am  not  a  woman, to  be  touched 
with  so  many  giddy  offences  as  he  hath  generally  taxed  their 
whole  sex  withal. 

Orl.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils  that  he 

I  aid  to  the  charge  of  women  ? 
Ros.  There  were  none  principal ;  they  were  all  like  one 
iinother,  as  halfpence  are  :  every  one  fault  seeming  monstrous, 
(till  his  fellow  fault  came  to  match  it. 

Orl.  I  prithee  recount  some  of  them. 

Ros.  .No  ;  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physic  but  on  those  that 
are  sick.  ■  There  is  a  man  haunts  the  forest  that  abuses  our 
young  plants  with  carving  Rosalind  on  their  barks  ;  -hangs- 
odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  on  brambles ;  all,  for- 
sooth, deifying*^  the  name  of  Rosalind:  if  I  could  meet  that 
fancy-monger,  I  would  give  him  some  good  counsel,  for  he 
seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of  love  upon  him. 

Orl.  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shaked;  I  pray  you,  tell  me 
YOTir  remedy. 

Ros.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon  you:  he 
i taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love;  in  which  cage  of 
rushes,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not  prisoner. 

Orl.  What  were  his  marks  ? 

Ros.  A  lean  cheek ;  which  you  have  not :  a  blue  eye,  and 

"  Removed — remote. 
^  Deifying.     So  the  folio  of  16;i2.     In  the  first  folio  defying. 
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sunken ;  which  you  have  not :  an  unquestionable  *  spirit ; 
which  you  have  not :  a  beard  neglected ;  which  you  have  not : 
(but  I  pardon  you  for  that ;  for,  simply,  your  having  in  beard  ^ 
is  a  younger  brother's  revenue :)  Then  your  hose  should  be 
ungartered,  your  bonnet  unhanded,  your  sleeve  unbuttoned, 
your  shoe  untied,  and  everything  about  you  demonstrating  a 
careless  desolation.  But  you  are  no  such  man;  you  are 
rather  point-device  ^  in  your  accoutrements  ,•  as  loving  your- 
self, than  seeming  the  lover  of  any  other. 

Orl.  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee  believe  I  love. 

Mos.  Me  believe  it?  you  may  as  soon  make  her  that  you 
love  believe  it ;  which,  I  warrant,  she  is  apter  to  do  than  to 
confess  she  does :  that  is  one  of  the  points  in  the  which  wo- 
men still  give  the  lie  to  their  consciences.  But,  in  good  sooth, 
are  you  he  that  hangs  the  verses  on  the  trees,  wherein  Ro- 
salind is  so  admired  ? 

Orl.  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand  of  Rosalind, 
I  am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

Mos.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes  speak  ? 

Orl.  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how  much. 

Hos.  Love  is  merely  a  madness ;  and,  I  tell  you,  deserves 
as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do :  and  the 
reason  why  they  are  not  so  punished  and  cured  is,  that  the 
lunacy  is  so  ordinary  that  the  whippers  are  in  love  too  :  Yet 
I  profess  curing  it  by  counsel. 

Orl.  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so  ? 

Ros.  Yes,  one  ;  and  in  this  manner.  He  was  to  imagine 
me  his  love,  his  mistress  ;  and  I  set  him  every  day  to  woo  me : 
At  which  time  would  I,  being  but  a  moonish  youth,  grieve, 
be  effeminate,  changeable,  longing,  and  liking;  proud,  fan- 
tastical, apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of  smiles ; 
for  every  passion  something,  and  for  no  passion  truly  any- 
thing,, as  boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this 
colour  :  would  now  like  him,  now  loathe  him ;  then  entertain 
him,  then  forswear  him  ;  now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him ; 

'  Unquestionable — not  to  be  questioned,  not  to  be  conversed  with. 
''  Having  in  beard.     So  the  original.     The  second  edition  reads,  "having  no 
beard."     The  meaning  is,  your  possession  in  beard ;  having  is  a  substantive. 
•=  Point-device — minutely  exact.     See  '  Twelfth  Night,"  Act  II.  Scene  5. 
Vol.  III.  Y 
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that  I  drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  love,  to  a 
living*  humour  of  madness ;  which  was,  to  forswear  the  full 
stream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely  monastic : 
And  thus  I  cured  him ;  and  this  way  will  I  take  upon  me  to 
wash  your  liver  as  clean  as  a  sound  sheep's  heart,  that  there 
shall  not  be  one  spot  of  love  in 't. 

Orl.  I  woidd  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ros.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me  Rosalind, 
and  come  every  day  to  my  cote,  and  woo  me. 

Orl.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  wiU :  teU  me  where 
it  is. 

Ros.  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  I  '11  show  it  you  :  and,  by  the 
way,  you  shall  tell  me  where  in  the  forest  you  live  :  "Will 
you  go  ? 

Orl.  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  must  call  me  Rosalind  : — Come,  sister,  will 
you  go  ?  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey  ;  Jaques  at  a  distance, 
ohserving  them. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey ;  I  will  fetch  up  your 
goats,  Audrey :  And  how,  Audrey  ?  am  I  the  man  yet  ? 
Doth  my  simple  feature  content  you  ? 

Aud.  Your  features !  Lord  warrant  us !  what  features  ? 
■ — "Touch.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the  most  ca- 
pricious poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among  the  Goths.*^ 

Jaq.  O  knowledge  iU-inhabited !  "^  worse  than  Jove  in  a 
thatched  house !  '^  [Aside. 

Touch.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood,  nor  a 
man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the  forward  child,  understand- 
ing, it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a 
little  room  s  Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 

*  Living  —&ci\i^\,  positive. 

^  Caldecott  says,   "  Caper,  capri,  caperitious,  capricious,  fantastical,  capering, 
goatish  :  and  by  a  similar  sort  of  process  are  we  to  smooth  Goths  into  goats.'''' 
"^  Ill-inhahited — ill-lodged. 

^  The  same  allusion  is  in  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  Act  II.  Scene  1  : — 
"  My  visor  is  Philemon's  roof;  within  the  house  is  Jove." 
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Aud.  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is  :  Is  it  honest  in  deed, 
and  word  ?  Is  it  a  true  thing  ? 

Touch.  No,  truly ;  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the  most  feign- 
ing ;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry ;  and  what  they  swear  in 
poetry,  may  be  said,  as  lovers,  they  do  feign. 

Aud.  Do  you  wish,  then,  that  the  gods  had  made  me 
poetical  ? 

Touch.  I  do,  truly :  for  thou  swear'st  to  me  thou  art  ho- 
nest ;  now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet  I  might  have  some  hope  thou 
didst  feign. 

Aud.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest  ? 

Touch.  No,  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard-favoured  :  for  ho- 
nesty coupled  to  beauty,  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar. 

Jaq.  A  material  fool-.^^^  [Aside. 

Aud.  Well,  I  am  not  fair ;  and  therefore  I  pray  the  gods 
make  me  honest ! 

Touch.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon  a  foul  slut 
were  to  put  good  meat  into  an  unclean  dish. 

Aud.  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I  am  foul.*^ 

Touch  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foulness  !  slut- 
tishness  may  come  hereafter.  But  be  it  as  it  may  be,  I  will 
marry  thee :  and  to  that  end,  I  have  been  with  sir  Oliver 
Mar-text,  the  vicar  of  the  next  village  ;  who  hath  promised 
to  meet  me  in  this  place  of  the  forest,  and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq.  I  would  fain-sea  this  mfietii^—  [Aside. 

Aud,  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy  !  , 

Touch.  Amen.  ,  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a  fearful  heart, 
stagger  in  this  attempt ;  for  here  we  have  no  temple  but  the 
wood,  no  assembly  but  horn-beasts.  But  what  though? 
Courage  !  As  horns  are  odious,  they  are  necessary.  It  is 
said.  Many  a  man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods  :  right ;  many  a 
man  has  good  horns,  and  knows  no  end  of  them.  Well,  that 
is  the  dowry  of  his  wife;  'tis  none  of  his  own  getting. 
Horns  ?  Even  so  :  Poor  men  alone  ?  No,  no  ;  the  noblest  deer 

°  A  fool,  says  Johnson,  with  matter  in  him. 

•>  Foul  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  homely — opposed  to  fair.  It  retained  tliis 
sense  as  late  as  Pope ;  and  the  meaning  in  the  time  of  Shakspere  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  extract  from  Thomas's  '  History  of  Italy  :' — "  If  the  maiden  be  fair 
she  is  soon  had,  and  little  money  given  with  her ;  if  she  be  foul  they  avauiice  her 
with  a  better  portion." 

Y2 
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hath  them  as  huge  as  the  rascal.*  Is  the  single  man  there- 
fore blessed  ?  No :  as  a  walled  town  is  more  worthier  than  a 
village,  so  is  the  forehead  of  a  married  man  more  honourable 
than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor :  and  by  how  much  defence  ^ 
is  better  than  no  skill,  by  so  much  is  a  horn  more  precious 
than  to  want. 

Mzter  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text. 

Here  comes  sir  Oliver:*' — Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  you  are  well 
I       met :  Will  you  despatch  us  here  under  this  tree,  or  shall  we 
go  with  you  to  your  chapel  ? 

Sir  on.  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman  ? 
I  Touch.  I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 

i  Sir  on.  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the  marriage  is  not 

lawful. 

Jaq.  [discovering  himself. '\  Proceed,  proceed ;  1 11  give  her. 
Touch.  Good  even,  good  master  "  What  ye  call 't : "  How 
j  do  you,  sir  ?  You  are  very  well  met :  God  'ild  you*^  for  your 
/  last  company :  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you : — Even  a  toy  in 
/  hand  here,  sir  : — Nay ;  pray,  be  covered. 
■  Jaq.  Will  you  be  married,  motley  ? 

Touch.  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,*  sir,  the  horse  his  curb, 
and  the  falcon  her  bells,*  so  man  hath  his  desires  ;  and  as 
i       pigeons  biU,  so  wedlock  would  be  nibbling. 
■,  Jaq.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breeding,  be  mar- 

s  ried  under  a  bush,  like  a  beggar  ?  Get  you  to  church,  and 
have  a  good  priest  that  can  tell  you  what  marriage  is  :  this 
fellow  will  but  join  you  together  as  they  join  wainscot;  then 
one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel,  and,  like  green  tim- 
ber, warp,  warp. 

Touch.  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were  better  to  be  mar- 
ried of  him  than  of  another  :  for  he  is  not  like  to  marry  me 

*  Puttenham,  in  his  'Art  of  Poesie,'  1589,  tells  us — Rascal  knave  is  "a  figure  of 
abuse ;  where  rascal  is  properly  the  hunter's  term  given  to  young  deer,  lean  and 
out  of  season,  and  not  to  people." 

*"  j4nd  hy  how  much  defence  is  better,  &c.  Any  means  of  defence  is  better  than 
the  lack  of  science ;  in  proportion  as  something  is  to  nothing. 

<:  Sir  Oliver.     See  the  opening  of  *  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  Sir  Hugh. 

"*  God  yield  you — give  you  recompence. 
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well ;  and  not  being  well  married,  it  will  be  a  good  excuse 
for  me  hereafter  to  leave  my  wife.  \_Aside. 

Jaq.  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  thee. 

Touch.  Come,  sweet  Audrey  : 
We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. 
Farewell,  good  master  Oliver  ! 

Not  O  sweet  Oliver, 

O  brave  Oliver, 
Leave  me  not  behind  thee : 

But  wind  away, 

Begone  I  say, 
I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee. 

[Exeunt  Jaques,  Touchstone,  and  Audrey. 

Sir  on.  'T  is  no  matter ;  ne'er  a  fantastical  knave  of  them 

all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling.  [Exit. 

SCENE  lY.— The  same.     Before  a  Cottage. 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Ros.  Never  talk  to  me,  I  will  weep. 

Cel.  Do,  I  prithee  ;  but  yet  have  the  grace  to  consider  that 
tears  do  not  become  a  man. 

Ros.  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep  ? 

Cel.  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire ;  therefore  weep. 

Ros.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour. 

Cel.  Something  browner  than  Judas's :  marry,  his  kisses  are 
Judas's  own  children. 

Ros.  I'  faith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour. 

Cel.  An  excellefet  colour :  your  chesnut  was  ever  the  only 
(iolour. 

Ros.  And  his  kissing  is  as  fall  of  sanctity  as  the  touch  of 
holy  bread. 

I  Cel.  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana  :  a  nun  of 
winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religiously ;  the  very  ice  of 
chastity  is  in  them. 

Ros.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this  morning, 
and  comes  not  ? 

Cel.  Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Ros.  Do  you  think  so? 

Cel.  Yes ;  I  think  he   is   not  a  pick-purse,  nor  a  horse- 
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stealer ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him  as  concave 
as  a  covered  goblet,*  or  a  worm-eaten  nut. 

Ros.  Not  true  in  love  ? 

Cel.  Yes,  when  he  is  in  ;  but,  I  think  he  is  not  in. 

Ros.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright  he  was. 

Cel.  Was  is  not  is  :  besides,  the  oath  of  a  lover  is  no 
stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster ;  they  are  both  the  con- 
firmer  of  false  reckonings :  He  attends  here  in  the  forest  on 
the  duke  your  father. 

Ros.  I  met  the  duke  yesterday,  and  had  much  question'' 
with  him :  He  asked  me,  of  what  parentage  I  was ;  I  told 
him,  of  as  good  as  he ;  so  he  laughed,  and  let  me  go.  But 
what  talk  we  of  fathers,  when  there 's  such  a  man  as  Orlando  ? 

Cel.  O,  that 's  a  brave  man !  he  writes  brave  verses,  speaks 
brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely, 
quite  traverse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover ;  as  a  puny 
tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one  side,  breaks  his  staff 
like  a  noble  goose  :  but  all 's  brave  that  youth  mounts,  and 
folly  guides :— rWho  comes  here  ? 

:  _  i 

"""  Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Mistress,  and  master,  you  have  oft  inquir'd 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love  ; 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf, 
Praising  the  proud  disdainful  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Cel.  Well,  and  what  of  him? 

Cor.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  play'd. 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you. 
If  you  will  mark  it. 

Ros.  O,  come,  let  us  remove  ; 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love  : 
Bring  us  to  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
I  '11  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play.  {^Exeunt. 

^  The  goblet  is  covered  when  it  is  empty  ;  when  full,  to  be  drunk  out  of,  the  cover 
is  removed. 

^  Question — discourse. 
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SCENE  V. — Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Silvius  and  Phebe. 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me ;  do  not,  Phebe  : 
Say,  that  you  love  me  not ;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness  :  The  common  executioner, 
Whose^he«»^t  th©-aee«etem'd^ght  ^f  death  makes  Jiard*, 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck. 
But  first  begs  pardon ;  Will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  ? 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin,  at  a  distance. 
Phe.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner ; 

I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 

Thou  tell'st  me,  there  is  murther  in  mine  eye ;  '-^U^T 

'T  IS  pYetty,  sure,  and  very  probable, 

That  eyes,  that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  things. 

Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies. 

Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murtherers  ! 

Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ; 

And,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee  ; 

Now  counterfeit  to  swoon  ;  why  now  fall  down ; 

Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shame. 

Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murtherers. 

Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee  : 

Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 

Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  upon  a  rush. 

The  cicatrice  and  capable  *  impressure. 

Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps  :  but  now  mine  eyes, 
I  Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not ; 
[Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 

That  can  do  hurt. 

^^7.  O  dear  Phebe, 

If  ever  (as  that  ever  may  be  near) 

You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy. 

Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 

That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But,  till  that  time. 

Come  not  thou  near  me  :  and,  when  that  time  comes, 

"  Capable — able  to  receive. 
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Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not ; 

As,  till  that  time,  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 

Hos.  And  why,  I  pray  you  ?  [Advancing.]  "Who  might  be 
your  mother  ? 

That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once. 

Over  the  wretched  ?     What  though  you  have  no  beauty,* 

(As,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 

Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed,) 

Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  ? 

Why,  what  means  this  ?     Why  do  you  look  on  me  ? 

I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary 

Of  nature's  sale-work  : — Od's  my  little  life  ! 
,  I  think,  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too  : — 

No,  'faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it ; 

'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair. 

Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 

That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. 

You  fooKsh  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her. 

Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 
I  You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man, 
^  Than  she  a  woman  :  'T  is  such  fools  as  you 

That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour'd  children  : 

'T  is  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her  ; 

And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper 
JJhian  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her. 

But,  mistress,  know  yourself;  down  on  your  knees. 

And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love  : 

For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear. 

Sell  when  you  can ;  you  are  not  for  all  markets : 

Cry  the  man  mercy ;  love  him ;  take  his  offer  ; 

Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer. 

So,  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd ;  fare  you  well. 

Phe.  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you  chide  a  year  together ; 

I  had  rather  hear  you  chide  than  this  man  woo. 

Itos.  He  's  fallen  in  love  with  your  ^  foulness,  and  she  '11  fall 

"  No  beauty.  The  tenor  of  Rosalind's  speech  is  to  make  Phebe  think  humbly  of 
herself ;  and  yet  in  all  the  modern  editions  no  is  turned  into  more,  it  being  main- 
tained that  the  original  word  was  mo,  misprinted  no. 

^  Your.  The  modem  reading  is  her.  We  suppose  Rosalind  here  turns  to  the 
parties  before  her,  and  addresses  each. 
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in  love  with  my  anger :  If  it  be  so,  as  fast  as  she  answers  thee 
with  frowning  looks,  I  '11  sauce  her  with  bitter  words. — Why 
look  you  so  upon  me  ? 

Phe.  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you. 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me. 
For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine  : 
Besides,  I  like  you  not :  If  you  will  know  my  house, 
'T  is  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by  : — 
Will  you  go,  sister  ?     Shepherd,  ply  her  hard  ; 
Come,  sister :  Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better. 
And  be  not  proud  :  though  all  the  world  could  see. 
None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  he. 
Come,  to  our  flock.  [Exeunt  Eosal.,  Celta,  and  Corin. 

Phe.  Dead  shepherd !  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might ; 
"  Who  ever  lov'd,  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight  ?  "  * 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe, — 

Phe.  Ha !  what  say'st  thou,  Silvius  ? 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me.  — — 

Phe.  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius. 

8U.  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be  ; 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love. 
By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin'd. 

Phe.  Thou  hast  my  love  ;  Is  not  that  neighbourly  ? 

Sil.  I  would  have  you. 

Phe.  Why,  that  were  covetousness. 

Silvius,  the  time  was  that  I  hated  thee ; 
And  yet  it  is  not  that  I  bear  thee  love  : 
But  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  well. 
Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 
I  will  endure  ;  and  I  '11  employ  thee  too  : 
But  do  not  look  for  further  recompence 
Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  employ'd. 

Sil.  So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love. 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace. 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps  :  loose  now  and  then 
A  scatter 'd  smile,  and  that  I  '11  live  upon.  ■^' 

Phe.  Know'st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me  erewhile  ? 
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*S'//.  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft ; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage,  and  the  bounds. 
That  the  old  carlot"  once  was  master  of. 

Phe.  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him ; 
'T  is  but  a  peevish  boy  : — yet  he  talks  well ; — 
But  what  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well. 
When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth  : — not  very  pretty  : — 
But,  sure,  he 's  proud ;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes  him  : 
He  '11  make  a  proper  man  :  The  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion  ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  very  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he 's  tall : 
His  leg  is  but  so  so ;  and  yet  't  is  well : 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in.  his  lip  ;• 
A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 

Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheek  ,•  't  was  just  the  difference 
Betwixt  the  constant  red,  and  mingled  damask.** 
There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark'd  him 
In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him  :  but,  for  my  part, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 
Have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him : 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 
He  said,  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black ; 
And  now  I  am  remember'd,  scorn'd  at  me  : 
I  marvel  why  I  answer'd  not  again  : 
But  that 's  all  one :  omittance  is  no  quittance. 
I  '11  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter. 
And  thou  shalt  bear  it ;  Wilt  thou,  Silvius  ? 

Sil.  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart. 

Phe.  I  '11  write  it  straight : 

The  matter 's  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart : 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  short : 
Go  with  me,  Silvius.  [Exeunt. 

"  Carlot — churl  or  peasant. 

''  This  is  explained  as  referring  to  the  silk  called  damask.     We  doubt  this.    The 
damask  rose  was  of  a  more  varied  hue  than  the  constant  red  of  other  species  of  rose. 
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'  Scene  H. — "  Helen's  cheek,  hut  not  her  heart ; 
Cleopatra  s  majesty  ; 
Alalunta's  better  part ; 
Sad  Luo'etia's  modesty,"' 

Mr.  Whiter's  explanation  of  this  passage,  in  illustration  of  his  theory  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Ideas,  is  very  ingenious.  We  are  compelled  to  abridge  it,  by  which 
process  the  chain  of  reasoning  may  be  somewhat  impaired  :— 

"  I  have  always  been  firmly  persuaded  that  the  imagery  which  our  poet  has 
selected  to  discriminate  the  more  prominent  perfections  of  Helen,  Cleopatra,  Ata- 
lanta,  and  Lucretia,  was  not  derived  from  the  abstract  consideration  of  their  general 
qualities ;  but  was  caught  from  those  peculiar  traits  of  beauty  and  character  which 
are  impressed  on  the  mind  df  him  who  contemplates  their  portraits.  It  is  well 
knowri  that  these  celebrated  heroines  of  romance  were  in  the  days  of  our  poet  the 
favourite  subjects  of  popular  representation,  and  were  alike  visible  in  the  coarse 
^'angings  of  the  poor  and  the  magnificent  arras  of  the  rich.  In  the  portraits  of 
Helen,  whether  they  were  produced  by  the  skilful  artist  or  his  ruder  imitator,  though 
her  face  would  certainly  be  delineated  as  eminently  beautiful,  yet  she  appears  not 
to  have  been  adorned  with  any  of  those  charms  which  are  allied  to  modesty  ;  and  we 
accordingly  find  that  she  was  generally  depicted  with  a  loose  and  insidious  coun- 
tenance, which  but  too  manifestly  betrayed  the  inward  wantonness  and  perfidy  of 
her  heait.  *  *  *  *  With  respect  to  the  majesty  of  Cleopatra,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  this  notion  is  not  derived  from  classical  authority,  but  from  the  more 
popular  storehouse  of  legend  and  romance.  *  *  *  *  i  infer  therefore  that 
the ya»i//i«ri7y  of  this  image  was  impressed  both  on  the  poet  and  his  reader  from 
pictures  or  representations  in  tapestry,  which  were  the  lively  and  faithful  mirrors  of 
popular  romances. — Atalanta,  we  know,  was  considered  likewise  by  our  ancient 
poets  as  a  celebrated  beauty ;  and  we  may  be  assured  therefore  that  her  portraits 
were  everywhere  to  be  found.  *  *  *  *  Since  the  story  of  Atalanta  represents 
that  heroine  as  possessed  of  singular  beauty,  zealous  to  preserve  her  virginity,  even 
with  the  death  of  her  lovers,  and  accomplishing  her  purposes  by  extraordinary 
swiftness  in  running,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  skill  of  the  aitist  would  be  em- 
ployed ill  displaying  the  most  perfect  expressions  of  virgin  purity,  and  in  delineat- 
ing \\\ejine  proportions  and  elegant  symmetry  of  her  person. — '  Lucretia'  (we  know) 
'  was  the  grand  example  of  conjugal  fidelity  throughout  the  Gothic  ages;'  and  it  is 
this  spirit  of  unshaken  chastity  which  is  here  celebrated  under  the  title  of  modesty. 
*  *  *  *  Such  then  are  the  wishes  of  the  lover  in  the  formation  of  his  mistress, 
that  the  ripe  and  brilliant  beauties  of  Helen  should  be  united  to  the  elegant  symmetry 
and  virgin  graces  of  Atalanta  ;  and  that  this  union  of  charms  should  be  still  digni- 
fied and  ennobled  by  the  majestic  mien  of  Cleopatra  and  the  matron  modesty  of 
Lucretia.'''' 
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*  Scene  II. — "  I  was  never  so  he-rhymed  since  Pythagoras''  time,  that  I  was  an 

Irish  rat.'''' 

How  rats  were  rhymed,  and  rhymed  to  death  it  should  seem,  in  Ireland,  does 
not  very  distinctly  appear ;  but  the  allusion  was  very  common.  Sidtiey,  Jonson, 
Randolph,  and  Donne,  each  mention  this  remarkable  property  of  Irish  poetry.  The 
rats  have  suffered  more  from  the  orators  in  modem  times. 

*  Scene  II. — "  /  answer  you  right  painted  cloth,  from  whence  you  have  studied  your 

questions.'^ 

A  specimen  of  painted  cloth  language  in  the  time  of  Shakspere  is  cited  by  Ma- 
lone  from  a  tract  of  1601 — "  No  whipping  nor  tripping  :" — 

"  Read  what  is  written  on  the  painted  cloth. 
Do  no  man  wrong ;  be  good  unto  the  poor  ; 
Beware  the  mouse,  the  maggot,  and  the  moth  ; 
And  ever  have  an  eye  unto  the  door." 

A  much  earlier  specimen  of  these  moral  ornaments  occurs  in  Gough's  '  Sepul- 
chral Monuments.'  It  is  a  copy  of  a  painting  formerly  placed  against  the  wall 
within  the  Hungerford  Chapel,  Salisbury  Cathedral,  which  chapel  was  totally 
pulled  down  in  1789. 
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It  represents  a  gentleman  dressed  in  the  full  style  of  fashion  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  His  fingers  covered  with  rings,  his  shoes  extravagantly  long  and 
pointed,  and  his  whole  dress  a  perfect  specimen  of  foppery.  He  holds  up  one  hand 
in  terror  at  the  sight  of  Death,  who  approaches  him  in  a  shroud,  and  has  a  coffin  at 
his  feet.  The  dialogue  between  them  is  painted  on  the  labels  over  their  heads,  and 
runs  thus : — 

"  Alasse,  Dethe,  alasse,  a  blessful  thing  yo  were 
Yf  thow  woldyst  spare  us  in  our  lustynesse 
And  hi  to  wretches  yt  bethe  of  hevy  chere 
When  they  ye  clepe  to  slake  there  dystresse. 
But  owte  alasse  thyne  owne  sely  selfwyldnesse 
Crewelly  werieth  them  yt  seyghe  wayle  and  wepe 
To  close  there  yen  yt  after  ye  doth  clepe." 

Over  Death : 

"  Grasles  galante  in  all  thy  luste  and  pryde 
Reme'byr,  yt  thow  ones  schalte  dye. 
Deth  shold  fro  thy  body  thy  sowle  devyde 
Thou  mayst  him  not  ascape  certaynly. 
To  ye  dede  bodys  cast  doune  thyne  ye 
Behold  thaym  well,  consydere  and  see 
For  such  as  thay  ar,  such  shalt  yow  be." 


*  Scene  III. — "  The  ox  hath  his  bow.''' 

The  commentators  say  that  the  ancient  yoke  resembled  a  bow ;  and  so,  they 
might  have  added,  does  the  modern.  The  following  representation  of  the  Suflblk 
yoke  will  show  how  unchanging  some  agricultural  fashions  are  : — 


»  Scene  III.—"  The  falcon  her  bells." 

Master  Stephen,  in  '  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,'  says,  "  I  have  bought  me  a 
hawk  and  a  hood,  and  bells  and  all."  Gervase  Markham,  in  his  edition  of  '  The 
Boke  of  St.  Albans,'  says,  "  The  bells  which  your  hawk  shall  wear,  look  in  any- 
wise that  they  be  not  too  heavy,  whereby  they  overload  her,  neither  that  one  be 
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heavier  than  another,  but  both  of  like  weight :  look  also  that  they  be  well  soiindino 
and  shrill,  yet  not  both  of  one  sound,  but  one  at  least  a  note  under  the  other.'' 


'  Scene  V. — "  Dead  shephei-d!  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might  ; 
'  fVho  ever  lov'd,  tliat  lov'd  not  at  first  sight  T  " 

The  "dead  shepherd"  is  Marlowe;  the  "saw  of  might"  is  in  the  '  Hero  and 
Leander,'  first  published  in  1598  : — 

"  It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  liate, 
For  will  in  us  is  overrul'd  by  fate. 
When  two  are  stripp'd,  long  ere  the  course  begin 
We  wish  that  one  sliould  lose,  the  other  win ; 
And  one  especially  do  we  aifect 
Of  two  gold  ingots,  like  in  each  respect : 
The  reason  no  man  knows ;  let  it  suffice. 
What  we  behold  is  censur'd  by  our  eyes. 
Where  botli  deliberate  the  love  is  slight : 
IVho  ever  lov'd,  that  luv'd  not  atjirst  sight  ?" 
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ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I.— The  same. 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Jaques. 

/  Jaq.  I  prithee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be  better  acquainted 
^with  thee. 

Ros.  They  say  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 

Jaq.  I  am  so  :  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 

Ros.  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  either  are  abominable 
fellows ;  and  betray  themselves  to  every  modern  censure, 
worse  than  drunkards. 

Jaq.  Why,  't  is  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

Ros.  Why  then,  't  is  good  to  be  a  post. 

Jaq.  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which  is 
emulation  ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantastical ;  nor  the 
courtier's,  which  is  proud  ;  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is  am- 
bitious ;  nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  politic ;  nor  the  lady's, 
which  is  nice  ;  *  nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all  these  :  but  it  is 
a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  simples,  ex- 
tracted from  many  objects,  and,  indeed,  the  sundry  contempla- 
tion of  my  travels,  in  which  my  often  rumination  wraps  me  in 
a  most  humorous  sadness.'^ 

Ros.  A  traveller !  By  my  faith,  you  have  great  reason  to 
be  sad  :  I  fear,  you  have  sold  your  own  lands,  to  see  other 
men's ;  then,  to  have  seen  much,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to 
have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands. 

Jaq.  Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience. 

Enter  Orlando. 
Ros.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad :  I  had  rather 

"  Nice — affiected. 

^  The  original  reads  "  by  often  rumination."  We  give  the  reading  of  the  second 
folio.  His  melancholy  is  the  contemplation  of  his  travels,  the  rumination  upon  which 
wraps  him  in  a  most  humorous  sadness.  Malone  makes  up  a  reading  different 
from  both  editions,  and  so  does  Steevens  also  in  another  way. 
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have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry,  than  experience  to  make  me 
sad  ;  and  to  travel  for  it  tt)o. 

Orl.  Good  day,  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind ! 

Jaq.  Nay  then,  God  be  wi'  you,  an  you  talk  in  blank  verse. 

[Exit. 

Ros.  Farewell,  monsieur  traveller  :  Look  you  lisp  and  wear 
strange  suits ;  disable  *  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country ; 
be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for 
\  making  you  that  countenance  you  are  ;  or  I  will  scarce  think 
I  you  have  swam  in  a  gondola.-f-Why,  how  now,  Orlando ! 
where  have  you  been  all  this  wmle  ?  You  a  lover  ? — An  you 
serve  me  such  another  trick,  never  come  in  my  sight  more. 

Orl.  My  fair  Rosalind,  I  come  within  an  hour  of  my 
promise. 

Ros.  Break  an  hour's  promise  in  love  ?  He  that  will  di- 
vide a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  break  but  a  part  of 
the  thousandth  part  of  a  minute  in  the  affairs  of  love,  it  may 
be  said  of  him  that  Cupid  hath  clapped  him  o'  the  shoulder, 
but  I  '11  warrant  him  heart-whole. 

Orl.  Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 
^~~^os.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in  my  sight ; 
I  had  as  lief  be  wooed  of  a  snail. 

Orl.  Of  a  snail  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for  though  he  comes  slowly,  he  carries 
his  house  on  his  head ;  a  better  jointure,  I  think,  than  you 
make  a  woman  :  Besides,  he  brings  his  destiny  with  him. 

Orl  What's  that? 

Ros.  Why,  horns ;  which  such  as  you  are  fain  to  be  be- 
holden to  your  wives  for  :  but  he  comes  armed  in  his  fortune, 
and  prevents  the  slander  of  his  wife. 

Orl.  Virtue  is  no  horn-maker ;  and  my  Rosalind  is  virtuous. 

Ros.  And  I  am  your  Rosalind. 
'      Cel.  It  pleases  hitn  to  call  you  so ;  but  he  hath  a  Rosalind 
of  a  better  leer*"  than  you. 

Ros.  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me ;  for  now  I  am  in  a  hoHday 
humour,  and  like  enough  to  consent : — What  would  you  say 
to  me  now,  an  I  were  your  very  very  Rosalind  ? 

Orl.  I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 

"  Disable — detract  from.  ^  Leer — feature. 
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Ros.  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first ;  and  when  you  were 
gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might  take  occasion  to  kiss. 
Very  good  orators,  when  they  are  out,  they  will  spit ;  and  for 
lovers,  lacking  (God  warn  us !)  matter,  the  cleanliest  shift  is 
to  kiss. 

Orl.  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied  ? 

Ros.  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  there  begins  new 
matter. 

Orl.  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved  mistress? 

Ros.  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mistress ;  or 
I  should  think  my  honesty  ranker  than  my  wit. 

Orl.  What,  of  my  suit  ? 

Ros.  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of  your  suit. 
Am  not  I  your  Rosalind  ? 

Orl.  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because  I  would  be 
talking  of  her. 

Ros.  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say — I  will  not  have  you. 

Orl.  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die. 

Ros.  No,  faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  world  is  almost 
six  thousand  years  old,  and  in  all  this  time  there  was  not  any 
man  died  in  his  own  person,  videlicet,  in  a  love-cause.  Troi- 
lus  had  his  brains  dashed  out  with  a  Grecian  club  :  yet  he  did 
what  he  could  to  die  before ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  patterns  of 
love.  Leander,  he  would  have  lived  many  a  fair  year,  though 
Hero  had  turned  nun,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  hot  midsummer 
night :  for,  good  youth,  he  went  but  forth  to  wash  him  in  the 
Hellespont,  and,  being  taken  with  the  cramp,  was  drowned ;' 
and  the  foolish  chroniclers  *  of  that  age  found  it  was — Hero  of 
Sestos.  But  these  are  all  lies  ;  men  have  died  from  time  to 
time,  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love. 

Orl.  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of  this  mind ;  for, 
I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill  me.  ,_- — • "'^ 

Ros.  By  this  hand^  it  will  not  kill  a  fly  :  But  come,  now  I 
will  be  "your  Rosalind  in  a  more  coming-on  disposition ;  and 
ask  me  what  you  will,  I  will  grant  it. 

"  Ch7-oniclers.  We  are  unwilling  to  alter  the  text,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  change  which  has  been  adopted  by  Hanmer,  of  corowers  —  perhaps  crowners 
— gives  the  true  word.  The  technical  use  of  found  decides  this.  We  must  accept 
chroniclers  in  the  sense  of  coroners. 

Vol.  III.  Z 
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Orl.  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

Mos.  Yes,  faith  will  I,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  and  all. 

Orl.  And  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Ros.  A.J,  and  twenty  such. 

Orl.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Ros.  Are  you  not  good  ? 

Orl.  I  hope  so. 

Ros.  Why  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a  good  thing  ? 
— Come^  sister,  you  shall  be  the  priest,  and  marry  us. — Give 
me  your  hand,  Orlando  : — What  do  you  say,  sister  ? 

Orl.  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

Cel.  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Ros.  You  must  begin, "  Will  you,  Orlando," — 

Cel.  Go   to : Will  you,    Orlando,  have   to   wife    this 

Rosalind  ? 

Orl.  I  will. 

Ros.  Ay,  but  when  ? 

Orl.  Why  now ;  as  fast  as  she  can  marry  us. 

Ros.  Then  you  must  say, — "I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for 
wife." 

Orl.  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

Ros.  I  might  ask  you  for  your  commission;  but, — I  do 
take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my  husband :  There  's  a  girl  goes 
before  the  priest :  and,  certainly,  a  woman's  thought  runs 
before  her  actions. 

Orl.  So  do  all  thoughts  ;  they  are  winged. 

Ros.  Now  tell  me,  how  long  you  would  have  her,  after  you 
have  possessed  her. 

Orl.  For  ever,  and  a  day.  ■., 

Ros.  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever  :  1  No,  no,  Orlando ;  men 
are  AprTTwhen  "they" woo,  December  when  they  wed  :  maids 
are  May  when  they  are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when  they 
are  wives.  I  will  be  more  jealous  of  thee  than  a  Barbary 
cock-pigeon  over  his  hen;  more  clamorous  than  a  parrot 
against  rain ;  more  new-fangled  than  an  ape ;  more  giddy  in 
my  desires  than  a  monkey:  I  will  weep  for  nothing,  like 
Diana  in  the  fountain,  and  I  wiU  do  that  when  you  are  dis- 
posed to  be  merry ;  I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,  and  that  when 
thou  art  inclined  to  sleep. 
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)  Orl.  But  will  my  E-osalind  do  so  ? 
1   Ros.  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 
/    Orl.  O,  but  she  is  wise. 

I  Ros.  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do  this  :  the 
Iwiser,  the  waywarder  :  Make  the  doors"  upon  a  woman's  wit, 
/and  it  will  out  at  the  casement;  shut  that,  and  'twill  out  at 
'  the  key-hole ;  stop  that,  't  will  fly  with  the  smoke  out  at  the 
j  chimney. 

Orl.  A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit^  he  might  say, 
— "  Wit,  whither  wilt  ?  "  ^ 

Ros.  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it,  till  you  met 
your  wife's  wit  going  to  your  neighbour's  bed. 

Orl.  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excuse  that? 

Ros.  Marry,  to  say — she  came  to  seek  you  there.  You 
shall  never  take  her  without  her  answer,  unless  you  take  her 
without  her  tongue.  O,  that  woman  that  cannot  make  her 
fault  her  husband's  occasion,  let  her  never  nurse  her  child 
herself,  for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool. 

Orl.  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I  will  leave  thee. 

Ros.  Alas,  dear  love,  I  cannot  lack  thee  two  hours. 

Orl.  I  must  attend  the  duke  at  dinner ;  by  two  o'clock  I 
will  be  with  thee  again. 

Ros.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways ; — I  knew  what  you 
would  prove ;  my  friends  told  me  as  much,  and  I  thought  no 
less  : — that  flattering  tongue  of  yours  won  me  : — 't  is  but  one 
cast  away,  and  so, — come,  death. — Two  o'clock  is  your  hour  ? 

Oil.  Ay,  sweet  Kosalind. 

Ros.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so  God  mend 
me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not  dangerous,  if  you 
break  one  jot  of  your  promise,  or  come  one  minute  behind 
your  hour,  I  will  think  you  the  most  pathetical*^  break-pro- 
mise, and  the  most  hollow  lover,  and  the  most  unworthy  of 
her  you  call  Rosalind,  that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gross 
band  of  the  unfaithful :  therefore  beware  my  censure,  and 
keep  your  promise. 

"■  Make  the  doors — the  language  of  the  midland  counties  for  making  fast  the 
doors. 

^  Malone  thinks  these  are  the  first  words  of  a  madrigal. 

■=  We  have  "  most  pathetical  wif  in  '  Love's  Labour  "s  Lost.' 

Z  2 
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Orl.  With  no  less  religion  than  if  thou  wert  indeed  my 
Rosalind  :  So,  adieu. 
Y"      Ros.  Well,  Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all  such 
!    offenders,  and  let  Time  try  :  Adieu !  [Exit  Orlando. 

Cel.  You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  your  love  prate  : 
we  must  have  your  doublet  and  hose  plucked  over  your  head, 
and  show  the  world  what  the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own  nest. 

Ros.  O  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that  thou  didst 
know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in  love !  But  it  cannot 
be  sounded ;  my  affection  hath  an  unknown  bottom,  like  the 
bay  of  Portugal. 

Cel.  Or  rather,  bottomless ;  that  as  fast  as  you  pour  affec- 
tion in,  it  runs  out. 

Ros.  No,  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus,  that  was 
begot  of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and  born  of  madness ; 
that  blind  rascally  boy,  that  abuses  every  one's  eyes,  because 
his  own  are  out,  let  him  be  judge  how  deep  I  am  in  love  : — 
I  '11  tell  thee,  Aliena,  I  cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of  Orlando  : 
I  '11  go  find  a  shadow,  and  sigh  till  he  come.  — - — 

Cel.  And  1 11  sleep.  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Another  part  of  the  Forest. 
:  Enter  Jaques  and  Lords,  in  the  habit  of  Foresters. 

Jaq.  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer  ? 

1  Lord.  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let's  present  him  to  the  duke,  like  a  Roman  con- 
queror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set  the  deer's  horns  upon  his 
head,  for  a  branch  of  victory  : — Have  you  no  song,  forester, 
for  this  purpose  ? 

2  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Jaq.  Sing  it ',  't  is  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune,  so  it  make 

cnoise  enough.     __ 

'"  SONG. 

VI.  What  shall  he  have  thai  kill'd  the  deer?* 
2.  His  leather  skin,  and  horns  to  wear." 
Take  thou  no  scorn,  to  wear  the  horn ; 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  born. 


"  In  the  modern  editions  we  have  a  line  after  this, — 
"  Then  sing  him  home." 
For  the  reason  of  the  omission  see  Illustration  2. 
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1.  Thy  father's  father  wore  it ; 

2.  And  thy  father  bore  it ; 
The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn, 
Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  111.— The  Forest. 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Mos.  How  say  you  now  ?  Is  it  not  past  two  o'clock  ?  and 
here  mucli  Orlando  !  ^ 

Cel.  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love,  and  troubled  brain,  he 
hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is  gone  forth — to  sleep  : 
Look,  who  comes  here. 

Enter  Silvius, 

Sil.  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth  ; — 
My  gentle  Phebe  did  bid  me  give  you  this  :    [  Giving  a  letter. 
I  know  not  the  contents ;  but,  as  I  guess. 
By  the  stern  brow,  and  waspish  action 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it, 
It  bears  an  angry  tenor  :  pardon  me, 
I  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger. 

Ros.  Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter. 
And  play  the  swaggerer ;  bear  this,  bear  all : 
She  says,  I  am  not  fair ;  that  I  lack  manners ; 
She  calls  me  proud ;  and,  that  she  could  not  love  me 
Were  man  as  rare  as  phoenix ;  Od  's  my  will ! 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt. 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me  ? — Well,  shepherd,  well, 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device. 

Sil.  No,  I  protest,  I  know  not  the  contents ; 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

Ros.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool. 

And  turn'd  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand :  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-colour'd  hand ;  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  't  was  her  hands ; 
She  has  a  huswife's  hand  :  but  that 's  no  matter  : 

*  Much  Orlando — ironically,  a  great  deal  of  Orlando. 
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I  say,  she  never  did  invent  this  letter  ; 
This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 

Sil.  Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Ros.  Why,  't  is  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers  ;  why,  she  defies  me. 
Like  Turk  to  Christian :  woman's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant  rude  invention. 
Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  efiect 
Than  in  their  countenance  : — "Will  you  hear  the  letter  ? 

Sil.  So  please  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet ; 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty. 

Ros.  She  Phebes  me  :  Mark  how  the  tyrant  writes. 

"  Art  thou  god  to  shepherd  tum'd,  [Reads. 

That  a  maiden's  heart  hath  bum'd  ?" — 

Can  a  woman  rail  thus  ? 
Sil.  Call  you  this  railing  ? 

Ros.  "  Why,  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 

Warr'st  thou  with  a  woman's  heart  ?" 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing  ? 

'  "  Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me, 

That  could  do  no  vengeance''  to  me. — " 

Meaning  me  a  beast. — 

"  If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine, 
Alack,  in  me  what  strange  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect  ? 
Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love  ; 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move  ? 
He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me : 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind  ; 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind'' 
Will  the  faithful  offer  take 
Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make ;  "= 
Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny, 
And  then  I  '11  study  how  to  die." 

Sil.  Call  you  this  chiding  ? 
Cel.  Alas,  poor  shepherd ! 

Ros.  Do  you  pity  him  ?  no,  he  deserves  no  pity. — Wilt 
thou  love  such  a  woman  ? — What,  to  make  thee  an  instrument 

*  Vengeance — mischief.  •*  Kind — kindly  affections. 

"  Make — make  up. 
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and  play  false  strains  upon  thee  !  not  to  be  endured  ! — Well, 
go  your  way  to  her,  (for  I  see,  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame 
snake/)  and  say  this  to  her ; — That  if  she  love  me,  I  charge 
her  to  love  thee  :  if  she  will  not,  I  will  never  have  her,  unless 
thou  entreat  for  her. — If  you  be  a  true  lover,  hence,  and  not 
a  word;  for  here  comes  more  company.  [^xit  Silvius. 

Bnter  Oliver. 

OU.  Good  morrow,  fair  ones  :  Pray  you,  if  you  know 
Where,  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest,  stands 
A  sheep-cote,  fenc'd  about  with  olive-trees  ? 

Cel.  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbour  bottom, 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream. 
Left  on  your  right  hand,"*  brings  you  to  the  place  : 
But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself. 
There  's  none  within. 

OU.  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue, 
Then  should  I  know  you  by  description ; 
Such  garments,  and  such  years :  '*  The  boy  is  fair. 
Of  female  favour,  and  bestows  himself 
Like  a  ripe  sister  :  the  woman  low, 
And  browner  than  her  brother."     Are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  inquire  for  ? 

Cel.  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd,  to  say,  we  are. 
OU.  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both  ; 
And  to  that  youth,  he  calls  his  Rosalind, 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin ;  Are  you  he  ? 
Hos.  I  am  :  what  must  we  understand  by  this  ? 
OU.  Some  of  my  shame ;  if  you  will  know  of  me 
What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkercher  was  stain'd. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  tell  it. 

OU.  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from  you. 
He  left  a  promise  to  return  again 
Within  an  hour  ;  and,  pacing  through  the  forest, 
Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 
Lo,  what  befel !  he  threw  his  eye  aside. 
And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself! 

'^  Left  071  your  right  hand — being,  as  you  pass,  left. 
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Under  an  old  oak,  ;wliose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age, 
'^And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 
A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair, 
Lay  sleeping  on  his  back  :  about  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath'd  itself,     ^^,^^ 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approach*d  y 
The  opening  of  his  mouth ; .  but  suddenly 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink' d  itself. 
And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush  :  under  which  bush's  shade 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry. 
Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch. 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir  ;  for  't  is 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast, 

i To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead; ^  ,  i. 

This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man. 
And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

Cel.  O,  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same  brother ; 
And  he  did  render*  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  liv'd  'mongst  men. 

on.  And  well  he  might  so  do. 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Ros.  But,  to  Orlando  ; — Did  he  leave  him  there, 
Food  to  the  suck'd  and  hungry  lioness  ? 

Oli.  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purpos'd  so  : 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge. 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion,*^ 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness. 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him ;  in  which  hurtling 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awaked. 

Cel.  Are  you  his  brother  ? 

Ros.  Was  it  you  he  rescued  ? 

Cel.  Was  't  you  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to  kill  him  ? 

Oli.  'T  was  I ;  but  't  is  not  I  :  I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

•*  Render — represent. 

^  Just  occasion — such  reasonable  ground  as  might  have  amply  justified,  or  given 
just  occasion  for,  abandoning  him. 
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Ros.  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin? — 
^     on.  By  and  by. 

When  from  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two,        A 
Tears  our  recountments  had  most  kindly  bath'd. 
As,  how*  I  came  into  that  desert  place  ; —   _      l' 
lETbrief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke. 
Who  gave  me  fresh  array  and  entertainment. 
Committing  me  unto  my  brother's  love ; 
Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave. 
There  stripped  himself,  and  here  upon  his  arm 
The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away. 
Which  all  this  while  had  bled ;  and  now  he  fainted. 
And  cried,  in  fainting,  upon  Rosalind. 
Brief,  I  recover'd  him  ;  bound  up  his  wound  ; 
And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  heart. 
He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am. 
To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 
His  broken  promise,  and  to  give  this  napkin. 
Dyed  in  this  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 
That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

Cel.  Why,  how  now,  Ganymede  ?  sweet  Ganymede  ? 

[Rosalind  yawi^5. 

Oli.  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on  blood. 

Cel.  There  is  more  in  it : — Cousin — Ganymede  ! 

Oli.  Look,  he  recovers. 

Ros.  I  would  I  were  at  home. 

Cel.  We  '11  lead  you  thither  : — 
I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm  ? 

Oli.  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth  : — You  a  man  ? — 
You  lack  a  man's  heart. 

Ros.  I  do  so,  I  confess  it.  Ah,  sirra,*  a  body  would  think 
this  was  well  counterfeited :  I  pray  you,  tell  your  brother  how 
well  I  counterfeited. — Heigh  ho  ! 


*   Tears  our  recountments  had  most  kindly  bath'd, 
As,  how — 1.  e.  with  a  train  of  circumstances,  "  As  how.*' 

^  Ah,  sirra.  Caldecott  says,  "  Yet  scarce  more  than  half  in  possession  of  herself, 
in  her  flutter  and  tremulous  articulation  she  adds  to  one  word  the  first  letter,  or 
article,  of  the  succeeduig  one.  For  this,  the  reading  of  the  folios,  the  modern 
editors  give  sir." 
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on.  This  was  not  counterfeit ;  there  is  too  great  testimony 
in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  passion  of  earnest. 

Ros.  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you. 

Oli.  "Well  then,  take  a  good  heart,  and  counterfeit  to  be  a 
man. 

Ros.  So  I  do  :  but^  i'  faith,  I  should  have  been  a  woman  by 
right. 

Cel.  Come,  you  look  paler  and  paler ;   pray  you,   draw 
homewards  : — Good  sir,  go  with  us. 

Oli.  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer  back 
How  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind. 

Ros.  I  shall  devise  something  :  But,  I  pray  you,  commend 
my  counterfeiting  to  him : — Will  you  go  ?  \^Exeunt, 
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[Hellespont.] 
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'  Scene  I. — "  Good  youth,  he  went  but  forth  to  wash  him  in  the  Hellespont,  and, 

being  taken  with  the  cramp,  was  drowned.'''' 
This  pretty  banter  of  Rosalind  is  but  a  thin  disguise  of  her  real  feelings.     She 
thinks  of  the  "  good  youth,"  and  of  "  Hero  of  Sestos,"  much  more  in  the  spirit  of 
the  following  beautiful  lines  of  Byron : — 

"  The  winds  are  high  on  Helle's  wave, 
As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water 

When  Love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save 

The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave, 
The  lonely  hope  of  Sestos'  daughter. 

Oh  !  when  alone  along  the  sky 

Her  turret-torch  was  blading  high. 

Though  rising  gale,  and  breaking  foam. 

And  shrieking  sea-birds  warn'd  him  home 

And  clouds  aloft  and  tides  below. 

With  signs  and  sounds,  forbade  to  go, 

He  could  not  see,  he  would  not  hear. 

Or  sound  or  sign  foreboding  fear ; 

His  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  love, 

The  only  star  it  hail'd  above ; 

His  ear  but  rang  with  Hero's  song, 

'  Ye  waves,  divide  not  lovers  long  ! ' — 

That  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 

May  nerve  young  hearts  to  prove  as  true." 

(Bride  of  Abydos.) 

*  Scene  II.—"  What  shall  he  have  that  kilVd  the  deer  ?" 

The  music  to  this  "song"  (given  at  pp.  348,  .349)  is  from  a  curious  and  very  rare 

work,   entitled    '  Catch  that    Catch   can  ;  or   a    Choice   Collection   of  Catches, 

Rounds,  Sfc,  collected  and  published  by  John  Hilton,  Batch,  in  Musicke,  1652;'  and 

is  there   called  a  catch,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  compositions  of  the 
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kind  so  denominated,  it  is  a  round,  having  no  catch,  or  play  upon  the  words,  to 
give  it  any  claim  to  the  former  designation.  It  is  written  for  four  bases,  but  by 
transposition  for  other  voices  would  be  rather  improved  than  damaged.  John 
Hilton,  one  of  the  best  and  most  active  composers  of  his  day,  was  organist  of  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster.  His  name  is  affixed  to  one  of  the  madrigals  in  '  The 
Triumphs  of  Oriana,'  a  work  published  in  1601,  previovisly  to  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted, by  the  university  of  Cambridge,  as  a  Bachelor  in  Music.  Hence  he  was  of 
Shakspere's  time,  and  it  is  as  reasonable  to  presume  as  agreeable  to  believe  that  a 
piece  of  vocal  harmony  so  good  and  so  pleasing,  its  age  considered,  formed  a  part  of 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  tbe  great  poet's  dramas.  In  Hilton's  round,  the  brief 
line,  "  Then  sing  him  home,"  is  rejected.  The  omission  was  unavoidable  in  a 
round  for  four  voices,  because  in  a  composition  of  such  limit,  and  so  arranged,  it 
was  necessary  to  give  one  couplet,  and  neither  more  nor  less,  to  each  part.  But  it 
is  doubtful  whether  that  line  really  forms  part  of  the  original  text.  Printed  as  one 
line  we  have, 

"  Then  sing  him  home,  the  rest  shall  bear  this  burthen," 
without  any  variation  of  type.  Is  the  whole  of  the  line  a  stage-direction  ?  "  Then 
sing  him  home"  may  be  a  direction  for  a  stage  procession.  Mr.  Oliphant,  in  his 
useful  and  entertaining  'Musa  Madrigalesca'  (1837),  doubts  whether  the  John 
HUton,  the  author  of  the  '  Oriana'  madrigal,  could  have  been  the  same  that  subse- 
quently published  '  Catch  that  Catch  can,'  as  well  as  another  work  which  he  names. 
This  is  a  question  into  which  we  shall  not  enter,  our  only  object  being  to  give  such 
music,  as  part  of  Shakspere's  plays,  as  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  sung  in 
them,  or  that  may  have  been  introduced  in  them  shortly  after  their  production. 

^  Scene  III. — "  I  see,  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake/'' 

Upon  this  passage  the  commentators  simply  say,  "  This  term  was,  in  our  author's 
time,  frequently  used  to  express  a  poor  contemptible  fellow."  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  allusion  was  to  the  snake  made  harmless  by  the  serpent-charmer. 


[Serpent  Charmers  of  India.] 
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ACT   V. 

SCENE  I.— The  same. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  We  shall  find  a  time,  Audrey;  patience,  gentle 
Audrey. 

Aud.  'Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for  all  the  old 
gentleman's  saying. 

Touch.  A  most  wicked  sir  Oliver,  Audrey,  a  most  vile 
Mar-text.  But,  Audrey,  there  is  a  youth  here  in  the  forest 
lays  claim  to  you. 

Atid.  Ay,  I  know  who  't  is ;  he  hath  no  interest  in  me  in 
the  world :  here  come&^4he-ma«-you  meaHs 

Enter  Wtemamt 

Touch.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  clown :  By  my 
troth,  we  that  have  good  wits  have  much  to  answer  for ;  we 
shall  be  flouting ;  we  cannot  hold. 

Will.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

Aud.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

Will.  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch.  Good  even,  gentle  friend  :  Cover  thy  head,  cover 
thy  head;  nay,  prithee,  be  covered.  How  old  are  you, 
friend  ? 

Will.  Five-and-twenty,  sir. 

Touch.  A  ripe  age :  Is  thy  name  William  ? 

Will.  William,  sir. 

Touch.  A  fair  name  :  Wast  born  i'  the  forest  here  ? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Touch.  Thank  God ! — a  good  answer  :  Art  rich  ? 

Will.  Faith,  sir,  so  so. 

Touch.  So  so  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent  good  : 
and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so  so.     Art  thou  wise  ? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 
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Touch.  Why,  thou  say'st  well,  I  do  now  remember  a 
saying ;  "  The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but  the  wise  man 
knows  himself  to  be  a  fool."  The  heathen  philosopher,  when 
he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a  grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he 
put  it  into  his  mouth;  meaning  thereby,  that  grapes  were 
made  to  eat,  and  lips  to  open.     You  do  love  this  maid  ? 

Will.  I  do,  sir. 

Touch.  Give  me  your  hand  :  Art  thou  learned  ? 

Will.  No,  sir. 
I  Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me ;  To  have,  is  to  have  :  For  it 
is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  that  drink,  being  poured  out  of  a  cup 
into  a  glass,  by  filling  the  one  doth  empty  the  other :  For  all 
your  writers  do  consent,*  that  ipse  is  he ;  now  you  are  not 
ipse,  for  I  am  he. 
.        Will.  Which  he,  sir? 

I  i  Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman  :  Therefore, 
^pUHsaABtn,  abandon,  which  is  in  the  vulgar,  leave,  the  society, 
which  in  the  boorish  is,  company,  of  this  female,  which  in 
the  common  is,  woman,  wl^ich  together  is,  abandon  the  society 
of  this  female;  or,  olewM,^^heu-perishest;  or,  to  ,  thy  better 
understai^ding,  diest;  or  to  wit,  I  kill-tb^e,  make  the©  away, 
translate  -^^ly-life  into  death, 4hy'  liberty  into  bondage  :  I  will 
deal  in  poispn  with  t£e£,  or  in  bastinado,  o;*  in  steel ;  I  will 
bandy  with  tkea  in  faction;  I  will  o'errun  thee 'with  policy; 
I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways ;  therefore  tremble,., 
and  depart. 

Aud.  Do,  good  William.  \ 

Will.  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.    I  \Exit. 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Our  master  and  mistress  seeks  you ;  come,  away, 
away. 

Touch.  Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey ; — I  attend,  I  attend. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  \\.—The  same. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Oliver. 
Orl.  Is 't  possible,  that  on  so  little  acquaintance  you  should 

"  Consent — concur. 
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like  her  ?  that,  but  seeing,  you  should  love  her  ?  and,  loving, 
woo  ?  and,  wooing,  she  should  grant  ?  and  will  you  persever 
to  enjoy  her  ? 

on.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question,  the  poverty 
of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my  sudden  wooing,  nor  her  * 
sudden  consenting ;  but  say  with  me,  I  love  Aliena ;  say 
with  her,  that  she  loves  me  ;  'consent  with  both,  that  we  may 
enjoy  each  other :  it  shall  be  to  your  good ;  for  my  father's 
house,  and  all  the  revenue  that  was  old  sir  Rowland's,  will  I 
estate''  upon  you,  and  here  live  and  die  a  shepherd. 


Enter  Rosalind. 

Orl.  You  have  my  consent.  Let  your  wedding  be  to- 
morrow :  thither  will  I  invite  the  duke,  and  all  his  contented 
followers :  Go  you,  and  prepare  Aliena ;  for,  look  you,  here 
comes  my  Rosalind. 

Ros.  God  save  you,  brother. 

on.  And  you,  fair  sister. 

Ros.  O,  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me  to  see  thee 
wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf. 

Orl.  It  is  my  arm. 

Ros.  I  thought  thy  heart  had  been  wounded  with  the  claws 
of  a  lion. 

Orl.  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Ros.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counterfeited  to 
sound,"  when  he  showed  me  your  handkercher  ? 

Orl.  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Ros.  0,  I  know  where  you  are: — Nay,  'tis  true:  there < 

\  was  never  anything  so  sudden,  but  the  fight  of  two  rams,  and 

I  Caesar's  thrasonical  brag  of — "  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame  :" 

For   your  brother  and  my  sister  no  sooner  met,  biit   they 

looked ;  no  sooner  looked,  but  they  loved ;  no  sooner  loved, 

(but  they  sighed;  no  sooner  sighed,  but  they  asked  one 
.  another  the  reason ;  no  sooner  knew  the  reason,,  but  they 
sought  the  remedy :  and  in  these  degrees  have  they  made  a 
pair  of  stairs  to  marriage,  which  they  will  climb  incontinent,"^ 

*  Her,  which  is  necessary  to  the  sense,  is  not  in  the  original. 
•>  Estate — settle.  "^  Sound — swoon.  ''  Incontinent — immediately. 

Vol.  hi.  2  A 
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j  or  else  be  incontinent  before  marriage  :  they  are  in  the  very 
vwrath  of  love,  and  they  will  together ;  clubs  cannot  part  them.  \ 
Orl.  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow ;  and  I  will  bid  the 
duke  to  the  nuptial.      But,  O,  how  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look 
into  happiness  through  another  man's  eyes ! '  By  so  much  the    f' 
\-  more  shall  I  to-morrow  be  at  the  height  of  heart-heaviness, 
I  by  how  much  I  shall  think  my  brother  happy,  in  having 
(  what  he  wishes  for. 

Ros.  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your  turn  for 
Rosalind  ? 

Orl.  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Ros.  I  will  weary  you  no  longer  then  with  idle  talking. 

Know  of  me  then,  (for  now  I  speak  to  some  purpose,)  that  I 

rknow  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good  conceit :  I  speak  not  this 

:  that  you  should  bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge,  inso- 

^ ;  much;,   I   say,  I  know  you  are  ;    neither    do  I  labour  for  a 

i  greater  esteem  than  may  in  some  little  measure  draw  a  belief 

:   from  you,  to  do  yourself  good,  and  not  to  grace  me.     Believe 

then,  if  you  please,  that  I  can  do  strange  things :  I  have, 

!    since  I  was  three  year  old,  conversed  with  a  magician,  most 

:  profound  in  his  art,  and  yet  not  damnable.     If  you  do  love 

Rosalind  so  near  the  heart  as  your  gesture  cries  it  out,  when 

your  brother  marries  Aliena  shall  you  marry  her  :1 1  know 

f    into  what  straits  of  fortune  she  is  driven ;  and  it  is  not  im- 

1     possible  to  me,  if  it  appear  not  inconvenient  to  you,  to  set  her 

:     before  your  eyes  to-morrow,  human  as  she  is,  and  without 

[    any  danger. 

Orl.  Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings  ? 
Ros.  By  my  life  I  do ;  which  I  tender  dearly,  though  I  say 
I  am  a  magieiaGi :  Therefore,  put  you  in  your  best  array,  bid 
your  friends  ;  for  if  you  will  be  married  to-morrow,  you  shall ; 
and  to  Rosalind,  if  you  will. 

Enter  Silvius  and  Phebe. 

Look,  here  comjes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  of  hers. 

Phe.  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentleness. 
To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Ros.  I  care  not  if  I  have :  it  is  my  study 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you : 
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You  are  there  follow'd  by  a  faithful  shepherd ; 
Look  upon  him,  love  him ;  he  worships  you. 

Phe.  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  't  is  to  love. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears ; — • 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  I  for  Kosalind. 

Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service  ; — 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Pos.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes^ 
All  adoration,  duty  and  observance. 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience. 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Phe.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  me  ? 

[7(>  Rosalind. 

Sil.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  ? 

[To  Phebe. 

Orl.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  ? 

Pos.  Who  do  you  speak  to,  "  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you?" 

Orl.  To  her,  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 

Pos.  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this ;  't  is  like  the  howling  of 
Irish  wolves  against  the  moon. — I  will  help  you,  \to  Silvius] 
if  I  can: — I  would  love  you,  \to  Phebe]  if  I  could.- — To- 
morrow meet  me  all  together. — I  will  marry  you,  \to  Phebe] 
if  ever  I  marry  woman,  and  I  '11  be  married  to-morrow : — 
I  will  satisfy  you,  \to  Orlando]  if  ever  I  satisfied  man,  and 
you  shall  be  married  to-morrow  : — I  will  content  you,  \to 
SiLVius]  if  what  pleases  you  contents  you,  and  you  shall  be 

married  to-morrow. — As   you   \to  Orlando]   love  Rosalind, 

2  a  2 
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meet ; — as  you  [to  Stlvius]  love  Phebe,  meet ;  And  as  I  love 
no  woman,  I  '11  meet. — So,  fare  you  well ;  I  have  left  you 
commands. 

Sil  I  '11  not  fail,  if  I  live. 

Phe.  Nor  I. 

Orl.  Nor  I.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  111.— The  same. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Audrey ;  to-morrow 
will  we  be  married. 

Aud.  1  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart :  and  I  hope  it  is  no 
dishonest   desire,  to   desire    to  be  a  woman  of  the   world.* 
I'  Here  comes  two  of  the  banished  duke's  pages. 

Enter  two  Pages. 

1  Page.  "Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  well  met :  Come,  sit,  sit,  and  a  song. 

2  Page.  We  are  for  you :  sit  i'  the  middle. 

1  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into  't  roundly,  without  hawking, 
or  spitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse  ;  which  are  the  only  pro- 
logues to  a  bad  voice  ? 

2  Page.  V  faith,  i'  faith ;  and  both  in  a  tune,  like  two  gip 
sies  on  a  horse. 

SONG. 
I 

I. 

It  was  a  lover,  and  his  lass,' 
.  With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 

That  o'er  the  green  corn-field  did  pass, 

In  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring**  time, 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding ; 
\  Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

\  . . 


»  To  be  married.     See  *  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  Act.  II.,  Scene  1 . 

^  Ring.  See  Illustration  1,  where  in  the  old  copy  of  the  music  we  find  the 
reading  of  riw^r-time  ;  in  the  original  it  is  rang ;  and  Steevens,  not  knowing  of  the 
music,  suggested  this  very  alteration.  The  original,  in  the  same  line,  has  "  the 
spring  time."     We  omit  the,  because  it  is  not  found  in  the  musical  copy. 
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And  therefore  take  the  present  time, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino ; 

For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime 
In  spring  time,  &c. 

III. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 
These  pretty  country  folks  would  lie, 

In  spring  time,  &c. 

IV. 

This  carol  they  began  that  hour. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 

How  that  a  life  was  but  a  flower 
In  spring  lime,  &c. 

Touch.  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  though  there  was  no  great 
matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was  very  untuneable. 

1  Page.  You  are  deceived,  sir ;  we  kept  time,  we  lost  not 
our  time. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  yes ;  I  count  it  but  time  lost  to  hear 
such  a  foolish  song.     God  be  with  you ;  and  God  mend  your 


voices !     Come,  Audrey. 


\_Exeunt. 


SCENE  lY.— Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Duke  senior,  Amiens,  Jaques,  Orlando,  Oliver,  and 

Celt  A. 

Duke  S.  Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the  boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised  ? 

Oli.  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do  not ; 
As  those  that  fear, — they  hope,  and  know  they  fear.* 

Enter  Rosalind,  Silvius,  and  Phebe. 

Ros.  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  compact  is  urg'd:  — 
You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Rosalind,  [  To  the  Duke. 

You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here  ? 

Duke  S.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give  with  her. 

*  This  is  ordinarily  pointed, 

"  As  those  that  fear  they  hope,'*  &c. 
Those  who  fear,  they,  even  they,  hope,  while  they  know  they  fear. 
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Ros.  And  you  say,  you  will  have  her,  when  I  bring  her?. 

[To  Orlando. 

Orl.  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms  king. 

Mos.  You  say,  you  '11  marry  me,  if  I  be  willing?  [To  Pheb. 

Phe.  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 

Ros.  But,  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me. 
You  "11  give  yourself  to  this  most  faithful  shepherd. 

Phe.  So  is  the  bargain. 

Ros.  You  say,  that  you  '11  have  Phebe^  if  she  will  ?  [To  Sil. 

Sil.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both  one  thing. 

Ros.  I  have  promis'd  to  make  all  this  matter  even. 
"Keep  you  your  word,  O  duke,  to  give  your  daughter  ; —    / 
You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter  : —  1 

Keep  you  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you  '11  marry  me ; 
Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd  : —  / 

Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you  '11  marry  her,  / 

If  she  refuse  me  : — and  from  hence  I  go. 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even.         [Exeunt  Ros.  and  Celia. 

Duke  S.  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd-boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour.  \ 

Orl.  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  him, 
Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter  : 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-born ; 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle,  / 

Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician,  / 

1  Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  forest.  / 

\J^>^-:;_  Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey,  -J 

Jaq.  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and  these  couples 
are  coming  to  the  ark  !  Here  comes  a  pair  of  very  strange 
beasts,  which  in  all  tongues  are  called  fools. 

Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all ! 

Jaq.  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome.  Tl«»4»  the  motley  - 
minded  gentleman  that-I -haste  so  often  met  in  the  forest:  hi& 
hath  been  a  courtier,  he  swears. 

Touch.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to  my  purga- 
tion. I  have  trod  a  measure  ;  I  have  flattered  a  lady ;  I  have 
been  politic  with  my  friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy ;  I  have 
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undone  three  tailers;  I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and  like  to 
have  fought  one. 

Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up  ? " 

Touch.  'Faitk^we^.met,  9x^  found  thia  i[m>— el  wm  upon  the 
seventh  cause. 

\  Jaq.  How,  seventh  cause  ? — Good  my  lord^  like  this  fellow.  ^ 
Xpuke  S.  I  like  him  very  well. 

Touch.  God  'ild  you,  sir  ;  I  desire  you  o^he  lik«.  I  press 
in  here,  sir,  amcaigst  the  reefc- of  the  country  copulative*,  to 
swear,  and  to  forswear ;  according  as  marriage  binds,  and 
blood  breaks  :  A  poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favoured  thing,  sir, 
but  mine  own  ;  ]a  poor  humour  of  mine,  sir,  to  take  that  tliat 
no  man  else  will :  Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a 
poor  house ;  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster. 

Duke  S.  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift  and  sententious. 

Touch.  According  to  the  fool's  bolt,  sir,  and  such  dulcet 
diseases.  ...^ji.*.,^^.-— ,m-»-"— """""""""^  -  ■■■-'■       -^-^ 

Jaq.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause ;  how  did  you  find  the 
quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  ? 

Touch.  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed ; — Bear  your  body 
more  seeming,''  Audrey  : — as  thus,  sir.  I  did  dislike  the  cut 
of  a  certain  courtier's  beard  ;  he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his 
beard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it  was  :  This  is 
called  the  "  Retort  courteous."  If  I  sent  him  word  again  it 
was  not  well  cut,  he  would  send  me  word,  he  cut  it  to  please 
himself:  This  is  called  the  "  Quip  modest."  If  again,  it  was 
not  well  cut,  he  disabled  '^  my  judgment :  This  is  called  the 
"  Reply  churlish."  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would 
answer,  I  spake  not  true  :  This  is  called  the  "  Reproof  valiant." 
If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  say,  I  lie  :  This  is  called 
the  "  Countercheck  quarrelsome  :"  and  so  to  the  "  Lie  circum- 
stantial," and  the  "  Lie  direct." 

Jaq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say,  his  beard  was  not  well  cut  ? 

Touch.  I  durst  go  no  further  than  the  "  Lie  circumstantial," 

°    Ta'en  up — made  up. 

^  This  quaint  expression  has  a  parallel  in  another  witty  clown,  our  old  friend 
Gobbo  : — "  The  young  gentleman  (according  to  the  fates  and  destinies,  and  such 
odd  sayings,  the  sisters  three,  and  such  branches  of  learning)  is  indeed  deceased." 

<=  Seetning — seemly. 

<•  Disabled — impeached.     See  Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 
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nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the  "  Lie  direct :"  and  so  we  mea- 
sured swords  and  parted. 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees  of  the 
lie? 

Touch.  O-sir^-weijuarrel  in  print,  by  the  book;  as  you  have 
books  for  good  manners.  I  will  name  you  the  degrees.  The 
first,  the  Ketort  courteous ;  the  second,  the  Quip  modest ;  the 
third,  the  Keply  churlish ;  the  fourth,  the  Reproof  valiant ;  the 
fifth,  the  Countercheck  quarrelsome ;  the  sixth,  the  Lie  with 
circumstance;  the  seventh,  the  Lie  direct.  All  these  you 
may  avoid,  but  the  lie  direct ;  and  you  may  avoid  that  too, 
with  zx\.If.  I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  take  up  a 
[quarrel ;  but  when  the  parties  were  met  themselves,  one  of 
'them  thought  but  of  an  If,  as,  "  If  you  said  so,  then  I  said  so ;" 
'  and  they  shook  hands,  and  swore  brothers.-  Your  If\%  the 
only  peace-maker ;  much  virtue  in  If?" 

Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  he  's  as  good  at 
anything,  and  yet  a  fool. 

[     Duke  S.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse,  and  under 
\the  presentation  of  that  he  shoots  his  wit. 

Enter  Hymen,  leading  Rosalind  and  Celia. 
Still  Music. 

Hym,  Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven,  "~  -^ 

When  earthly  things  made  even 

Atone  together.'' 
Good  duke,  receive  thy  daughter. 
Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her, 

Yea,  brought  her  hither ; 
That  thou  mightst  join  her  hand  with  his, 
Whose  heart  within  her"  bosom  is. 

Ros.  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours.     \To  Duke  S. 
To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours.  [  To  Orlando. 

'  Duke  S.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  daughter. 
\^  Orl.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  Rosalind. 

Phe.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true, 
"Why  then, — my  love  adieu  ! 

"  See  Illustration  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

*•  Atone  together — unite. 

'  Her.     In  this,  and  in  the  preceding  line,  we  find  his  in  the  original. 
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Bos.  I  '11  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not  he  : —  [  To  Duke  S. 
I  '11  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he : —  [  To  Orlando. 
Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she.  [To  Phebe. 

V"  Hym.  Peace,  ho  !  I  bar  confusion  : 

'T  is  I  must  make  conclusion 
Of  these  most  strange  events  : 

Here  's  eight  that  must  take  hands. 

To  join  in  Hymen's  bands, 
If  truth  holds  true  contents. 

You  and  you  no  cross  shall  part :   [To  Orl.  and  Eos. 

You  and  you  are  heart  in  heart :  [To  Oli.  and  Gel. 

You  [to  Phebe]  to  his  love  must  accord. 

Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord : — 

You  and  you  are  sure  together, 

[To  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 

Whiles  a  wedlock-hymn  we  sing, 

Feed  yourselves  with  questioning  ;  * 

That  reason  wonder  may  diminish. 

How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish. 

/  SONG. 

Wedding  is  great  Juno's  crown  ; 

O  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed  ! 
'T  is  Hymen  peoples  every  town ; 

High  wedlock  then  be  honoured : 
Honour,  high  honour  and  renown, 
To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town !  

Duhe  S.  O  my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art  to  me  ; 
Even  daughter,  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 

Phe.  I  will  not  eat  my  word  ;  now  thou  art  mine. 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine.  [To  SiLVius. 

Enter  Jaques  de  Bois. 

Jaq.  de  B.  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word,  or  two ; 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  sir  Rowland, 
That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly  :  J 
Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 

*  Questioning — discoursing. 
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Address'd  "  a  mighty  power ;  which  were  on  foot, 
,\  In  his  own  conduct, purposely  to  take 
\  His  brother  here,  .^d  put  him  to  the  sword : 
lAjid  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came  ; 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
"Both  from  his  ente*^iSffle>,  and  from  the  world  : 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banish'd  brother, 
And  all  their  lands  restor'd  to  them  again 
That  were  with  him  exil'd :    This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke  S.  "Welcome,  young  «ian ; 

VThou  offer'st  fairly  to  thy  brothers'  wedding  : 
To  one,  his  lands  withheld  ;  and  to  the  other, 
\  A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom.         -^ 
First,  in  this  forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun,  and  well  begot : 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number. 
That  have  endur'd  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us. 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune, 
\  According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 
\^  Meantime,  forget  this  new-fall'n  dignity. 
And  fall  into  our  rustic  revelry  : — 

Play,  music ; — and  you  brides  and  bridegrooms  all,  ; 

With  measure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  the  measures  fall. 

Jag.  Sir,  by  your  patience ;  If  I  heard  you  rightly. 
The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life. 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court  ? 
Jaq.  de  B.  He  hath. 

Jaq.  To  him  will  I :  out  of  these  convertites 
I   There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learn'd. — 
\  You  to  your  former  honour  I  bequeath  ;  [To  Duke  S. 

\  Your  patience,  and  your  virtue,  well  deserves  it : — 
1  You  [to  Orlando]  to  a  love  that  your  true  faith  doth  merit : — 
1  You  [to  Oliver]  to  your  land,  and  love,  and  great  allies : — 
^You  [to  SiLVius]  to  a  long  and  well-deserved  bed  ; — 
And  you  [to  Touchstone]  to  wrangling ;  for  thy  loving  voye^^e. 


-\- 


"  Addressed — prepared. 
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Is  but  for  two  months  victuall'd  : — So  to  your  pleasures ; 
I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 

Duke  S.  Stay,  Jaques,  stay. 

Jaq.  To  see  no  pastinve  I  : — what  you  would  have  \ 

I  '11  stay  to  know  at  yotlr  abandon'd  cave.  \^^xit.       \ 

Duke  S.  Proceed,  proceed  :  we  will  begin  these  rites, 
And  we  do  trust  they  '11  end  in  true  delights.  [A  dance.       \ 


EPILOGUE. 

Ros.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the  epilogue  :  but 
it  is  no  more  unhandsome,  than  to  see  the  lord  the  prologue. 
^'  Tf  it  be  true,  that  "  good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  't  is  true,  that 
a  good  play  needs  no  epilogue  :  Yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use 
good  bushes ;  and  good  plays  prove  the  better  for  the  help  of 
good  epilogues.  What  a  case  am  I  in  then,  that  am  neither  a 
good  epilogue,  nor  cannot  insinuate  with  you  in  the  behalf  of 
a  good  play  !  I  am  not  furnished  like  a  beggar,  therefore  to 
beg  will  not  become  me  :  my  way  is,  to  conjure  you ;  and  I'll 
begin  with  the  women.  I  charge  you,  O  women,  for  the  love 
you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of  this  play  as  please  you  : 
and  I  charge  you,  O  men,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  women,  («s- 
I  perceive  by  your  simpering,  none  of  you  hates  them;)  that 
l^etween  you  and  the  women,  the  play  may  please.  If  I  were 
a  woman,*  I  would  kiss  as  many  of  you  as  had  beards  that 
pleased  me,  complexions  that  liked  me,  and  breaths  that  I  de-  - 
-fied  not:  and,  I  am  sure,  as  many  as  have  good  beards,  or 
good  faces,  or  sweet  brea<^i»,  will,  for  my  kind  offer,  when  I 
make  curtsy,  bid  me  farewell.  {^Exeunt. 

■*  Tieck  says  this  alludes  to  the  practice  in  Shakspere's  times  of  the  female  parts 
being  played  by  men.  For  thus — though  "  the  lady"  speaks  the  epilogue,  she  has 
passed  out  of  her  dramatic  character. 
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*  Scene  III. — "  //  urns  a  lover,  and  his  lass." 

In  the  Sig^et-OflSce  library  at  Edinburgh  is  a  MS.  in  4to.,  formerly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Heber,  containing  many  songs  set  to  music,  and  among  them  the  follow- 
ing. It  seems  quite  clear  that  this  manuscript  cannot  have  been  written  later  than 
sixteen  years  after  the  publication  of  the  present  play,  and  may  have  existed  at  a 
much  earlier  period;  it  is,  therefore,  not  straining  probability  too  hard  to  suppose 
that  the  air  here  inserted  was,  in  some  form — most  likely  as  a  duet,  unless  the  two 
pages  sang  in  unison — performed  in  the  play,  either  as  this  was  originally  acted,  or 
not  long  after  its  production.  But  whether  our  conjecture — and  only  as  such  we 
offer  it — be  well  or  ill  founded,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  composition  is  one 
of  those  which,  in  musical  chronology,  is  classed  as  ancient.  We  here  give  it, 
with  the  simple  and  modern  accompaniment,  as  it  is  printed  in  the  '  Collection  of 
National  Airs,'  edited  by  Mr.  Chappell  (vol.  i.  p.  81),  a  valuable  work,  to  which 
we  have  before  been  indebted : — 
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Of  all  Shakspere's  comedies  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  '  As  You 
Like  It'  is  the  most  read.  It  possesses  not  the  deep  tragic  interest 
of  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  nor  the  brilliant  wit  and  diverting  hu- 
mour of  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  nor  the  prodigal  luxuriance 
of  fancy  which  belongs  to  '  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,'  nor  the 
wild  legendary  romance  which  imparts  its  charm  to  '  A  Winter's 
Tale,'  nor  the  grandeur  of  the  poetical  creation  of  '  The  Tempest.' 
The  peculiar  attraction  of  '  As  You  Like  It '  lies,  perhaps,  in  the 
circumstance  that  "  in  no  other  play  do  we  find  the  bright  imagina- 
tion and  fascinating  grace  of  Shakspeare's  youth  so  mingled  with  the 
thoughtfulness  of  his  maturer  age."  This  is  the  character  which  Mr, 
Hallam  gives  of  this  comedy,  and  it  appears  to  us  a  very  just  one.* 
But  in  another  place  Mr.  Hallam  says,  "  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  period  of  Shakspere's  life  when  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease  and  ill  con- 
tent with  the  world  or  his  own  conscience.  The  memory  of  hours 
misspent,  the  pang  of  affection  misplaced  or  unrequited,  the  experi- 
ence of  man's  worser  nature,  which  intercourse  with  ill-chosen  asso- 
ciates, by  chance  or  circumstances,  peculiarly  teaches ;— these,  as 
they  sank  down  into  the  depths  of  his  great  mind,  seem  not  only  to 
have  inspired  into  it  the  conception  of  '  Lear'  and  '  Timon,'  but  that 
of  one  primary  character,  the  censurer  of  mankind.  This  type  is  first 
seen  in  the  philosophic  melancholy  of  Jaques,  gazing  with  an  undimi- 
nished serenity,  and  with  a  gaiety  of  fancy,  though  not  of  manners, 
on  the  follies  of  the  world.  It  assumes  a  graver  cast  in  the  exiled 
Duke  of  the  same  play."  Mr.  Hallam  then  notices  the  like  type  in 
'  Measure  for  Measure,'  and  the  altered  '  Hamlet,'  as  well  as  in 
'  Lear '  and  '  Timon ; '  and  adds,  "  In  the  later  plays  of  Shakspere, 
especially  in  '  Macbeth '  and  '  The  Tempest,'  much  of  moral  specula- 
tion will  be  found,  but  he  has  never  returned  to  this  type  of  character 
in  the  personages. "t  Without  entering  into  a  general  examination 
of  Mr.  Hallam's  theory,  which  evidently  includes  a  very  wide  range 
of  discussion,  we  must  venture  to  think  that  the  type  of  character 

*  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  397.  f  lb.,  vol.  iii.  p.  568. 
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first  seen  in  Jaques,  and  presenting  a  graver  cast  in  the  exiled  Duke, 
is  so  modified  by  the  whole  conduct  of  the  action  of  this  comedy,  by 
its  opposite  characterisation,  and  by  its  prevailing  tone  of  reflection, 
that  it  offers  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  having  been  produced  at  a 
period  of  the  poet's  life  "  when  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease  and  ill  content 
with  the  world  or  his  own  conscience."  The  charm  which  this  play 
appears  to  us  to  possess  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  even  when 
compared  with  other  works  of  Shakspere,  is  that,  while  we  behold 
"  the  philosophic  eye,  turned  inward  on  the  mysteries  of  human  na- 
ture"^— (we  use  Mr.  Hallam's  own  forcible  expression) — we  also  see 
the  serene  brow  and  the  playful  smile,  which  tell  us  that  "  the  phi- 
losophic eye"  belongs  to  one  who,  however  above  us,  is  still  akin  to 
us — ^who  tolerates  our  follies,  who  compassionates  even  our  faults, 
who  mingles  in  our  gaiety,  who  rejoices  in  our  happiness ;  who  leads 
us  to  scenes  of  surpassing  loveliness,  where  we  may  forget  the  painful 
lessons  of  the  world,  and  introduces  us  to  characters  whose  generosity, 
and  faithfulness,  and  affection,  and  simplicity  may  obliterate  the  sor- 
rows of  our  "  experience  of  man's  worser  nature."  It  is  not  in 
Jaques  alone,  but  in  the  entire  dramatic  group,  that  we  must  seek 
the  tone  of  the  poet's  mind,  and  to  that  have  our  own  minds  attuned. 
Mr.  Campbell,  speaking  of  the  characters  of  this  comedy,  says,  "  Our 
hearts  are  so  stricken  by  these  benevolent  beings  that  we  easily  forgive 
the  other  more  culpable  but  at  last  repentant  characters."*  This  is 
not  the  effect  which  could  have  been  produced  if  the  dark  shades  of  a 
painful  commerce  with  the  world  had  crossed  that  "  sunshine  of  the 
breast "  which  lights  up  the  "  inaccessible  "  thickets,  and  sparkles 
amidst  the  "  melancholy  boughs  "  of  the  forest  of  Arden.  Jaques 
may  be  Shakspere's  first  type  "of  the  censurer  of  mankind;"  but 
Jaques  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  character  which  the  poet  would 
have  chosen,  had  he  intended  the  censure  to  have  more  than  a  dra- 
matic force — to  be  universally  true  and  not  individually  characteristic. 
Jaques  is  strikingly  a  character  of  inconsistency ;  one,  as  Ulrici  ex- 
presses it,  "  of  witty  sentimentality  and  merry  sadness."  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  delineation ;  but  it  appears  to  us  to 
be  anything  but  the  result  of  the  poet's  self-consciousness.  We  are 
induced  to  believe  that  Shakspere's  unbounded  charity  made  him  feel 
that  there  was  a  chance  of  Jaques  being  held  somewhat  too  much  of 
an  authority,  and  that  he  in  consequence  made  the  Duke  reprove  him 
when  he  says, — 


*  Life  prefixed  to  Moxoii's  edition,  \).  xlv. 
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"  Invest  me  in  my  motley ;  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world, 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke  S.  Fie  on  thee !  I  can  tell  what  thou  wouldst  do. 

Jaq.  What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do  but  good  ? 

Duke  S.  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding  sin  : 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine. 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself; 
And  all  the  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils. 
That  thou  with  licence  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world." 

The  German  critic  Ulrici,  speaking  of  the  characters  of  Jaques 
and  Touchstone,  calls  them  "^Ae  two  fools. '^  We  are  not  about  to 
pursue  his  argument;  but  we  accept  his  classification,  which  is, 
indeed,  startling.     What !  Is  fie  a  fool  that  moralises  the  spectacle  of 

"  a  poor  sequester'd  stag, 
That  from  the  hunters'  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt," 

and  gives  us,  thereupon,  "  a  thousand  similes,"  with  which 

"  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court''  ? 

Is  he  a.  fool  that  "  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song  as  a  weazel 
sucks  eggs"  ?    Is  he  a  fool  that 

"  met  a  fool  i"  the  forest ;" 
whose 

"  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative"  ? — 

and  who  himself  aspires  to  be  a  fool : — 

"  I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat"? 

Is  lie  a  fool  that  tells  us, 

"  All  the  world 's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players"  ? 

Is  A^  a  fool  who  has  gained  his  "  experience,"  and  whom  the  "  sun- 
dry contemplation  "  of  his  travels  wraps  in  a  "  most  humorous  sad- 
ness" ?  Is  he  a,  fool  who  commends  him  whom  the  critic  calls  his 
brother  fool  as  "good  at  anything,  and  yet  a  fool"?  Lastly,  is  he 
a  fool  who  rejects  honour  and  advancement,  and  deserts  the  exiled 
Duke  when  he  is  restored  to  his  state,  because 

"  out  of  these  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learn'd"? 

Assuredly,  upon  the  first  blush  of  the  question,  we  must  say  that  the 
German  critic  is  wrong. 
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And  yet,  what  is  a  fool,  according  to  the  Shaksperian  definition  ? 
The  fool  is  one 

"  Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun, 
And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms, — and  yet  a  motley  fool." 

The  fool  is  one  that  doth  "  moral  on  the  time ;  "  one  that  hath  been 
a  courtier ; 

"  and  in  his  brain,-^ 

Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 

After  a  voyage, — he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 

With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 

In  mangled  forms." 

The  fool  is  one  that 

"  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind." 

The  fool  is  one  who 

"  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world.'' 

The  fool  is  one  who  aims  at  every  man,  but,  hitting  or  missing,  thus 
justifies  his  attack : — 

"  Let  me  see  wherein 
My  tongue  hath  wrong"d  him  :  if  it  do  him  right, 
Then  he  hath  wrong'd  himself ;  if  he  be  free, 
Why  then,  my  taxing  like  a  wild  goose  flies, 
Unclaim'd  of  any  man." 

And  thus  Jaques  describes  himself. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  the  character  of  the  companion  fool.  Touch- 
stone. He  introduces  himself  to  us  with  a  bit  of  fool's  logic — that  is, 
a  comment  upon  human  actions,  derived  from  premises  that  are 
either  above,  or  below, — ^which  you  please, — the  ordinary  argumenta- 
tion of  the  world.  His  story  of  "  a  certain  knight  that  swore  by  his 
honour  they  were  good  pancakes  "  is  not  pointless.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
fool's  bolt,  and  soon  shot ;  yet  it  hits.  But  the  fool  is  not  without 
his  aifections.  The  friendship  which  Celia  had  for  Rosalind  is  re- 
ciprocated by  the  friendship  which  the  fool  has  for  Celia  •.■'^ 

"  Ros.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  essay'd  to  stejil 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father's  court  ? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? 

Cel.  He  '11  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me." 

He  is  fled  to  the  forest  with  the  two  ladies,    their  comfort,  their 
protector : — 
Vol.  III.  2  B 
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"My  lord,  the  roynish  clown,  at  whom  so  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing." 

Tliey  are  in  Arden ;  and  then  the  fool  becomes  a  philosopher : — 

"  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden :  the  more  fool  I ;  when  I  was  at  home  I  was  in  a 
better  place ;  but  travellers  must  be  content." 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  laugh  at  romance  in  a  land  of  romance,  and 
tells  us  of  "  Jane  Smile." 

But  next  we  hear  of  him  growing  "  deep-contemplative  "  over  his 
dial : — 

" '  Thus  we  may  see,'  quoth  he,  '  how  the  world  wags : 

'T  is  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine ; 

And  after  one  hour  more  't  will  be  eleven  ; 

And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe, 

And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.'  " 

The  fool's  manners  are  changing.  He  did  not  talk  thus  in  the  court. 
He  is  quickly  growing  a  philosopher.  Hazlitt  truly  tells  us  that  the 
following  dialogue  is  better  than  all  '  Zimmermann  on  Solitude,' 
where  only  half  the  question  is  disposed  of: — 

"  Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life,  master  Touchstone  ? 

Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself  it  is  a  good  life ;  but  in  respect  that 
it  is  a  shepherd's  life  it  is  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary  I  like  it  very  well ; 
but  in  respect  that  it  is  private  it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now,  in  respect  it  is  in  the 
fields  it  pleaseth  me  well ;  but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the  court  it  is  tedious.  As 
it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  humour  well ;  but  as  there  is  no  more  plenty 
in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my  stomach.     Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  shejiherd  ?" 

The  fool  has  lived  apart  from  human  sympathies.  He  has  been  a 
thing  to  make  idle  people  laugh ;  to  live  in  himself  alone ;  to  be  in 
the  world  and  not  of  the  world ;  to  be  licensed  and  despised ;  to  have 
no  responsibilities.  The  fool  goes  out  of  the  social  state  in  which  he 
has  moved,  and  he  becomes  a  human  being.  His  affections  are  called 
forth  in  a  natural  condition  of  society ;  he  is  restored  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  a  man,  and  not  a  fool.  We  do  not  think  that  Shakspere 
meant  the  courtship  of  Touchstone  and  Audrey  to  be  a  travestie  of  the 
romantic  passion  of  Orlando  and  Rosalind.  It  appears  to  us  that  it 
is  anything  but  farce  or  irony  when  the  fool  and  the  shepherdess  thus 
commune : — 

"  Touch.  Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 

j4ud.  1  do  not  know  what  poetical  is  ;  Is  it  honest  in  deed,  and  word  ?  Is  it  a 
true  thing  ?" 

And  there  is  anything  but  folly  when  Touchstone  resolves 
"  Be  it  as  it  may  be,  I  will  marry  thee." 
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A  touch  of  the  court— of  his  old  vocation  of  saying  without  account- 
ableness — ^lingers  with  him,  when,  rejoicing  in  that  most  original 
hedge  priest,  who  says,  "  Ne'er  a  fantastical  knave  of  them  all  shall  flout 
me  out  of  my  calling" — (the  Fleet  prison  priest  of  a  century  ago) — 
he  hugs  himself  with  the  belief  that  "  I  were  better  to  be  married  of 
him  than  of  another ;" — but  he  is  after  all  the  true  lover,  when  he  re- 
jects the  "  most  vile  Mar-text,"  and  in  the  honesty  of  his  heart  ex- 
claims, "  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Audrey ;  to-morrow  will  we 
be  married." 

And  thus,  it  appears  to  us,  is  Ulrici  justified  in  denominating 
Jaques  and  Touchstone  "fAe  two  fools."  It  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  Shaksperian  fool  to  hang  loose  upon  the  society  in  which  he  was 
cherished ;  to  affect  no  concern  in  its  anxieties,  no  sympathy  in  its 
pleasures  ;  to  be  passionless  and  sarcastic.  Jaques,  a  banished  cour- 
tier, refuses  to  seek  companionship  in  the  solitary  life; — he  rejects  its 
freedom ; — he  finds  in  it  only  a  distorted  mirror  of  the  social  life. 
The  wounded  stag  is  "  a  broken  bankrupt," — the  "  careless  herd  " 
are  "  fat  and  greasy  citizens."  This  is  not  real  philosophy ;  it  is 
false  sentimentality.  Jaques — refusing  to  adopt  the  tone  of  his  com- 
panions, who  have  embraced  the  free  life  of  the  woods,  its  freshness, 
its  privacy, — ^has  put  himself  into  the  condition  of  the  fool,  who 
belongs  to  the  world  only  because  he  is  a  mocker  of  the  world.  When 
his  friends  sing, 

"  Who  doth  ambition  shun, 
And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun, 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 
And  pleas'd  with  what  he  gets," 

Jaques  answers, 

"  If  it  do  come  to  pass 
That  any  man  turn  ass, 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease, 
A  stubborn  will  to  please,"  &c. 

This  is  the  answer  of  one  for  whom  "  motley 's  the  only  wear." 

And  yet  how  beautifully  all  this  harmonises  with  the  pastoral  cha- 
racter of  this  delightful  comedy !  The  professional  fool  gradually 
slides  into  a  reed  man,  from  the  power  of  sympathy,  which  is  strong 
in  him,  and  which  is  called  forth  by  the  absence  of  a  just  occasion  for 
his  professional  unrealities.  He  is  no  longer  a  chorus.  The  clever 
but  self-sufficient  courtier,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  becomes  a 
mocker  and  a  pretended  misanthrope.  He  is  passed  into  the  chorus 
of  the  real  action.  In  the  mean  while  the  main  business  of  the  comedy 
goes  forward ;  and  we  live  amongst  all  the  natural  and  kindly  im- 
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pulses  of  true  thoughts  and  feelings,  mingled  with  weaknesses  that  are 
a  part  of  this  sincerity.  But  most  certainly  the  spirit  which  breathes 
throughout  is  not  one  of  censure,  or  sarcasm,  or  irony.  It  is  a  most 
loving,  and  sincere,  and  tolerant  spirit — radiant  with  poetry,  and 
therefore  with  truth.  We  desire  nothing  better  to  show  that  Shak- 
spere  did  not  speak  through  Jaques  than  these  words  : — 

"  Jaques.  Will  you  sit  down  with  me  ?  and  we  two  will  rail  against  our  mistress 
the  world,  and  all  our  misery. 

Orlando.  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myself;  against  whom  I  know 
most  faults^'" 


MEASURE   FOR   MEASURE. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


ViNCENTio,  the  Duke. 

Angelo,  the  deputy  \in  the  Duke's  absence^. 

EscALUs,  an  ancient  lord  [Joined  with  Angelo  in  the 

deputation]. 

Claudio,  a  young  gentleman. 

Lucio,  a  fantastic. 

Two  other  like  Gentlemen. 

Provost. 

Thomas,   i 

>  two  friars. 
Petek,      J 

A  Justice. 

Elbow,  a  simple  constable. 

Froth,  a  foolish  gentleman. 

Clown. 

Abhorson,  an  executioner. 

Barnardine,  a  dissolute  prisoner. 

Isabella,  sister  to  Claudio. 
Mariana,  betrothed  to  Angelo.  • 

Juliet,  beloved  of  Claudio. 
Francisca,  a  nun. 
Mistress  Overdone,  a  bawd. 

[Lords,  Gentlemen,  Guards,  Officers,  and  other 
Attendants^ 


SCENE— Vienna. 
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STATE  OF  THE  TEXT,  AND  CHRONOLOGY,  OF  MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

This  comedy  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  collection  of  1623,  and 
there  had  been  no  previous  claim  to  the  right  of  printing  it  made  by 
any  entry  in  the  registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  We  are  very 
much  inclined  to  think,  from  the  state  of  the  original  text,  that  the 
editors  of  the  first  folio  possessed  no  copy  but  that  from  which  they 
printed.  Some  of  the  sentences  throughout  the  play  are  so  involved 
that  they  have  very  little  the  appearance  of  being  taken  from  a  copy 
vhich  had  been  used  by  the  actors ;  and  in  two  cases  a  word  is  found 
in  the  text  (prenzie)  which  could  never  have  been  given  upon  the 
stage,  and  appears  to  have  been  inserted  by  the  printer  in  despair  of 
deciphering  the  author's  manuscript.  On  the  other  hand,  the  metrical 
arrangement,  which  has  been  called  "  rough,  redundant,  and  irre- 
gular," was  strictly  copied,  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  author's  ori- 
ginal; for  a  printer  does  not  mistake  the  beginnings  and  ends  of 
blank-verse  lines,  although  little  attention  might  be  paid  to  such 
matters  in  a  prompter's  book.  The  peculiar  structure  of  the  versi- 
fication in  this  comedy  was,  we  are  satisfied,  the  result  of  the  author's 
system ;  and,  from  the  integrity  with  which  it  has  been  preserved  in 
the  first  edition,  we  believe  that  the  original  manuscript  passed  directly 
through  the  hands  of  the  printer,  who  made  the  best  of  it  without  any 
reference  to  other  copies.  The  original  editipn  is  divided  into  acts 
and  scenes.  It  also  gives  the  enumeration  of  characters  as  we  have 
printed  them,  such  a  list  of  "  the  names  of  the  actors"  being  rarely 
presented  in  the  early  copies. 

We  cannot  trace  that  any  allusion  to  '  Measure  for  Measure '  is  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  Shakspere's  contemporaries.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  passage  in  a  poem  published  in  1607  which  conveys  the 
same  idea  as  a  passage  in  '  Measure  for  Measure  :' — 
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"  And  like  as  when  some  sudden  extasy 
Seizeth  the  nature  of  a  sickly  man  ; 
When  he  's  discern 'd  to  swoon,  straight  by  and  by 

Folk  to  his  help  confusedly  have  ran. 
And  seeking  with  their  art  to  fetch  him  back, 
So  many  throng,  that  he  the  air  doth  lack." 

('  Myrrha,  the  Mother  of  Adonis,'  by  William  Barksted.) 

The  following  is  the  parallel  passage  in  the  comedy  : — 

"  So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons  ; 
Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 
By  which  he  should  revive." 

Malone  says  of  this  coincidence,  "  That  '  Measure  for  Measure  *  was 
written  before  1607  niay  be  fairly  concluded  from  the  following  pas- 
sage in  a  poem  published  in  that  year,  which  we  have  good  ground  to 
believe  was  copied  from  a  similar  thought  in  this  play,  as  the  author, 
at  the  end  of  his  piece,  professes  a  personeil  regard  for  Shakspeare,  and 
highly  praises  his  '  Venus  and  Adonis.'  "  *  The  other  arguments  of 
Malone  as  to  the  date  of  this  play,  which  he  assigns  to  1603,  have 
reference  to  public  circumstances.     The  Duke  says — 

"  I  love  the  people, 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes." 

James  I.,  according  to  Malone,  is  the  model  of  this  dislike  of  popular 
applause ;  and  the  passage  is  an  apology  for  his  proclamation  of  1603, 
forbidding  the  people  to  resort  to  him.  The  expression  in  the  first 
act,  "  Heaven  grant  us  his  peace,"  alludes,  says  Malone,  to  the  war 
with  Spain,  which  was  not  terminated  till  1604.  The  Clovra's  enu- 
meration of  his  old  friends,  the  prisoners,  includes  "  Master  Starve- 
lackey  the  rapier  and  dagger-man,  young  Drop-heir  that  killed  lusty 
Pudding,  master  Forthright  the  tilter,  and  wild  Half-can  that  stabbed 
Pots :"  and  so  the  poet  must  have  had  in  view  the  Act  of  the  first  of 
James  against  such  ofienders,  and  the  play  and  "  the  statute  on  stab- 
bing "  must  be  dated  in  the  same  year.  Chalmers  contends  for  the 
date  of  1604:  the  assertion  of  the  Clo'w'n,  that  "all  houses  in  the 
suburbs  must  be  plucked  down,"  is  held  by  him  to  allude  to  the  pro- 
clamation of  1604  against  the  increase  of  London  ;  and  the  complaint 
of  Claudio,  that  "  the  neglected  act "  is  enforced  against  him,  refers 
to  "  the  statute  to  restrain  all  persons  from  marriage,  until  their  for- 
mer wives,  and  former  husbands,  be  dead,"  passed  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1604. 

Conjectures  such  as  these  are  too  often  laborious  trifling.     But, 

*  Chronological  Order,  p.  387. 
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for  once,  they  are  pretty  nearly  borne  out  by  incontrovertible  testi- 
mony. The  perseverance  of  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  has  been  re- 
warded by  discovering  in  the  Audit  Office  certain  passages  in  the 
original  Office  Books  of  the  Masters  and  Yeomen  of  the  Revels,  which 
fix  the  date  of  the  representation  at  Court  of  some  of  Shakspere's 
plays.  The  Office  Book  shows  that '  Measure  for  Measure'  was  pre- 
sented at  Court  by  the  King's  Players  in  1604 ;  and  "  The  Accompte 
of  the  Office  of  the  Reuelles  of  this  whole  yeres  Charge  in  An°  1604  : 
untell  the  last  of  Octobar  1605,"  is  preceded  by  the  following  very 
curious  list  of  plays  acted  during  that  period  : — 


The  Plaiers. 

By  the  Kings 
Ma''"  plaiers. 

By  his  Ma"' 

plaiers. 
By   his   Ma"* 

plaiers. 


By   his   Ma"' 

plaiers. 
By  the  Queens 

Ma"'  plaiers. 
The  Boyes  of  the 

Chapell. 
By   his   Ma"' 

plaiers. 


By    his   Ma"" 

plaiers. 
By  his  Ma"' 

plaiers. 
By   his   Ma"' 

plaiers. 


By   his   Ma"' 

plaiers. 
By  his   Ma"' 

plaiers. 
By  his  Ma"' 

players. 


Hallamas  Day  being  the  first  of  No- 
uembar  A  play  in  the  Banketinge  house 
att  Whithall  called  The  Moor  of  Venis. 

Tlie  Sunday  ffollowinge  A  Play  of  the 
Merry  Wiues  of  Winsor. 

On  St.  Stiuens  Night  in  the  Hall  A 
Play  called  Mesur  for  Mesur. 

On  St.  Jhons  Night  A  Maske  w*  mu- 
sick  presented  by  the  Erl  of  Penbrok  the 
Lord  Willowbie  &  6  Knights  more  of  y^ 
Court. 

On  Inosents  Night  The  Plaie  of  Errors. 

On  Sunday  ifoUowinge  A  plaie  How  to 
lame  of  a  woman  to  wooe. 

On  Newers  Night  A  playe  cauled  :  All 
Fouelles. 

Betwin  Newers  Day  and  Twelfe  day  A 
Play  of  Loues  Labours  Lost. 

On  Twelfe  Night  The  Queens  Ma'" 
Maske  of  Moures  w''  Aleven  Laydies  of 
honno''  to  accupayney  her  ma"''  w'=''  cam 
in  great  showes  of  devises  w*^^  thay  sattin 
w"'  exselent  musike. 

On  the  7  of  January  was  played  the 
play  of  Henry  the  fift. 

The  8  of  January  A  play  cauled  Every 
on  out  of  his  Umor. 

On  Candelmas  night  A  playe  Every  one 
in  his  Umor. 

The  Sunday  ffollowing  A  playe  pro- 
vided and  discharged. 

On  Shrousunday  A  play  of  the  Mar- 
chant  of  Venis. 

On  Shroumonday  A  Tragidye  of  The 
Spanish  Maz. 

On  Shroutusday  A  play  cauled  The 
Martchant  of  Venis  againe  comanded  by 
the  Kings  Ma"". 


The  Poets  wch 
mayd  the  plaies. 


Shaxberd. 


Shaxberd. 


Hewood. 


By  Georg  Chapman. 


Shaxberd. 


Shaxberd. 


Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  evidence  of  the  surpassing  popularity  of 
Shakspere  than  this  list.  This  account  has  just  been  published  (1842) 
by  "  the  Shakespeare  Society,"  in  a  volume  edited  by  Mr.  Peter  Cun- 
ningham, and  which  is  highly  creditable  to  his  industry  and  know- 
ledge. 
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SUPPOSED  SOURCE  OF  THE  PLOT. 

The  'Promos  and  Cassandra'  of  George  Whetstone,  printed  in  1578, 
but  not  acted,  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  foundation  upon  which 
Shakspere  built  his  '  Measure  for  Measure.'  Whetstone  tells  us  in  a 
subsequent  work  that  he  constructed  his  play  upon  a  novel  of  Giraldi 
Cinthio,  of  which  he  gives  us  a  translation;  observing,  "  This  history, 
for  rareness  thereof,  is  livelily  set  out  in  a  comedy  by  the  reporter  of 
the  work,  but  yet  never  presented  upon  stage."  *  Without  entering 
into  a  minute  comparison  of  the  conduct  of  the  story  by  Whetstone 
and  by  Shakspere,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  give  the  elder  poet's  "  argu- 
ment of  the  whole  history." 

"  In  the  city  of  Julio  (sometime  under  the  dominion  of  Conrinus  king  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia)  there  was  a  law,  that  what  man  soever  committed  adultery 
should  lose  his  head,  and  the  woman  offender  should  wear  some  disguised  apparel 
during  her  life,  to  make  her  infamously  noted.  This  severe  law,  by  the  favour  of 
some  merciful  magistrate,  became  little  regarded,  until  the  time  of  Lord  Promos' 
authority,  who,  convicting  a  young  gentleman  named  Andrugio  of  incontinency, 
condemned  both  him  and  his  minion  to  the  execution  of  this  statute.  Andrugio 
had  a  vei-y  virtuous  and  beautiful  gentlewoman  to  his  sister,  named  Cassandra  : 
Cassandra,  to  enlarge  her  brother's  life,  submitted  an  humble  petition  to  the  Lord 
Promos.  Promos,  regarding  her  good  behaviour  and  fantasying  her  great  beauty, 
was  much  delighted  with  the  sweet  order  of  her  talk,  and,  doing  good  that  evil 
might  come  thereof,  for  a  time  he  reprieved  her  brother ;  but,  wicked  man,  turning 
his  liking  into  unlawful  lust,  he  set  down  the  spoil  of  her  honour  ransom  for  her 
brother's  life.  Chaste  Cassandra,  abhorring  both  him  and  his  suit,  by  no  persua- 
sion would  yield  to  this  ransom.  But,  in  fine,  won  with  the  importunity  of  her 
brother  (pleading  for  life),  upon  these  conditions  she  agreed  to  Promos, — first,  that 
he  should  pardon  her  brother,  and  after  marry  her.  Promos,  as  fearless  in  promise 
as  careless  in  performance,  with  solemn  vow  signed  her  conditions  ;  but,  worse  than 
any  infidel,  his  will  satisfied,  he  performed  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  for,  to 
keep  his  authority  unspotted  with  favour,  and  to  prevent  Cassandra's  clamours,  he 
commanded  the  gaoler  secretly  to  present  Cassandra  with  her  brother's  head.  The 
gaoler,  with  the  outcries  of  Andrugio,  abhorring  Promos'  lewdness,  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God  provided  thus  for  his  safety.  He  presented  Cassandra  with  a  felon's 
head,  newly  executed,  who  (being  mangled,  knew  it  not  from  her  brother's,  by  the 
gaoler  who  was  set  at  liberty)  was  so  aggrieved  at  this  treachery,  that,  at  the  point 
to  kill  herself,  she  spared  that  stroke  to  be  avenged  of  Promos ;  and,  devising  a  way, 
she  concluded  to  make  her  fortunes  known  unto  the  king.  She  (executing  this  re- 
solution) was  so  higldy  favoured  of  the  king,  that  forthwith  he  hasted  to  do  justice 
on  Promos ;  whose  judgment  was  to  marry  Cassandra,  to  repair  her  erased  honour ; 
which  done,  for  his  heinous  offence  he  should  lose  his  head.  This  marriage  so- 
lemnised, Cassandra,  tied  in  the  greatest  bonds  of  affection  to  her  husband,  became 
an  earnest  suiter  for  his  life.  The  king  (tendering  the  general  benefit  of  the  com- 
monweal before  her  special  case,  although  he  favoured  her  much)  would  not  grant 
her  suit.  Andrugio  (disguised  among  the  company),  sorrowing  the  grief  of  his 
sister,  betrayed  his  safety  and  craved  pardon.  The  king,  to  renown  the  virtues  of 
Cassandra,  pardoned  both  him  and  Promos." 

*  Heptameron  of  Civil  Discourses,  1582. 
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The  performance  of  Whetstone,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  drama 
of  that  date,  is  feeble  and  monotonous,  not  informed  with  any  real 
dramatic  power,  drawling  or  bombastic  in  its  tragic  parts,  extrava- 
gant in  its  comic.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  to  our  readers  any 
parallel  examples  of  the  modes  in  which  Whetstone  and  Shakspere 
have  treated  the  same  incidents.  We  will,  however,  extract  one 
scene,  which  may  be  compared  with  Shakspere.  The  second  scene  of 
the  second  act  of  '  Measure  for  Measure,'  fraught  as  it  is  with  the 
noblest  poetry,  owes  little  to  the  following  beyond  the  dramatic 
situation : — 

"  Promos  v>ith  the  Sheriflf,  and  their  Officers. 

Pro.  'T  is  strange  to  think  what  swarms  of  mithrifts  live 
Within  this  town,  by  rapine,  spoil,  and  theft, 
That,  were  it  not  that  justice  oft  them  grieve, 
The  just  man's  goods  by  rufflers  should  be  reft. 
At  this  our  'size  are  thirty  judg'd  to  die, 
Whose  falls  I  see  their  fellows  smally  fear  ; 
So  that  the  way  is,  by  severity 
Such  wicked  weeds  even  by  the  roots  to  tear. 
Wherefore,  sheriff,  execute  with  speedy  pace 
The  damned  wights,  to  cut  off  hope  of  grace. 

Sher.  It  shall  be  done. 

Cass,  [/o  herself.'^  O  cruel  words !  they  make  my  heart  to  bleed  : 
Now,  now  I  must  this  doom  seek  to  revoke, 

Lest  grace  come  short  when  starved  is  the  steed.    \_Kneeling,  speaks  to  Promos. 
Most  mighty  lord,  a  worthy  judge,  thy  judgment  sharp  abate  ; 
Vail  thou  thine  ears  to  hear  the  'plaint  that  wretched  I  relate. 
Behold  the  woeful  sister  here  of  poor  Andrugio, 
Whom  though  that  law  awardeth  death,  yet  mercy  do  him  show. 
Weigh  his  young  years,  the  force  of  love  which  forced  his  amiss, 
Weigh,  weigh  that  marriage  works  amends  for  what  committed  is. 
He  hath  defil'd  no  nuptial  bed,  nor  forced  rape  hath  mov'd ; 
He  fell  through  love  who  never  meant  but  wife  the  wight  he  lov'd : 
And  wantons  sure  to  keep  in  awe  these  statutes  first  were  made, 
Or  none  but  lustful  lechers  should  with  rig'rous  law  be  paid. 
And  yet  to  add  intent  thereto  is  far  from  my  pretence ; 
I  sue  with  tears  to  win  him  grace  that  sorrows  his  offence. 
Wherefore  herein,  renowned  lord,  justice  with  pity  pays ; 
Which  two,  in  equal  balance  weigh'd,  to  heaven  your  fame  will  raise. 

Pro.  Cassandra,  leave  off  thy  bootless  suit ;  by  law  he  hath  been  tried — 
Law  found  his  fault,  law  judg'd  him  death. 

Cas.  Yet  this  may  be  replied  : 

That  law  a  mischief  oft  permits  to  keep  due  form  of  law — 
That  law  small  faults,  with  greatest,  dooms,  to  keep  men  still  in  awe. 
Yet  kings,  or  such  as  execute  regal  authority, 
If  'mends  be  made,  may  overrule  the  force  of  law  with  mercy. 
Here  is  no  wilful  murder  wrought  which  asketh  blood  again  ; 
Andrugio's  fault  may  valued  be,  marriage  wipes  out  his  stain. 
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Pro.  Fair  dame,  I  see  the  natural  zeal  thou  bear'st  to  Andrugio, 
And  for  thy  sake  (not  his  desert)  this  favour  will  I  show  : 
I  will  reprieve  him  yet  a  while,  and  on  the  matter  pause ; 
To-morrow  you  shall  licence  have  afresh  to  plead  his  cause. 
Sheriff,  execute  my  charge,  but  stay  Andrugio 
Until  that  you  in  this  behalf  more  of  my  pleasure  know. 

Sher.  I  will  perform  your  will. 

Cass.  O  most  worthy  magistrate,  myself  thy  thrall  I  bind. 
Even  for  this  little  light'ning  hope  which  at  thy  hands  I  find. 
Now  will  I  go  and  comfort  him  which  hangs  'twixt  death  and  life.  \Exit. 

Pro.  Happy  is  the  man  that  enjoys  the  love  of  such  a  wife ! 
I  do  protest  her  modest  words  hath  wrought  in  me  amaze. 
Though  she  be  fair,  she  is  not  deck'd  with  garish  shows  for  gaze ; 
Her  beauty  lures,  her  looks  cut  off  fond  suits  with  chaste  disdain ; 
O  God,  I  feel  a  sudden  change  that  doth  my  freedom  chain ! 
What  didst  thou  say  ?     Fie,  Promos,  fie !  of  her  avoid  the  thought : 
And  80  I  will ;  my  other  cares  will  cure  what  love  has  wrought. 
Come  away.  [Exeunt."' 


With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  '  Winter's  Tale,'  no  play  of 
Shakspere's  is  so  utterly  destitute  of  any  "  loop  or  hinge  to  hang  an" 
appropriate  costume  upon  as  '  Measure  for  Measure.'  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Vienna,  of  which  city  there  never  was  a  duke;  and  in  the 
whole  of  the  list  of  persons  represented  there  is  not  one  German  name. 
Vincentio,  Angelo,  Escalus,  Claudio,  Lucio,  Isabella,  Juliet,  Francisca, 
Mariana,  all  smack  of  Italy  ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  questioned  by 
some  whether  or  not  we  should  read  "  Sienna"  for  "Vienna."  There 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  any  authority  for  supposing  the  scene 
of  action  to  have  been  altered  either  theatrically  or  typographically, 
and,  consequently,  we  must  leave  the  artist  to  the  indulgence  of  his 
own  fancy,  with  the  suggestion  merely  that  the  Viennese  costume  of 
the  time  of  Shakspere  must  be  sought  for  amongst  the  national  monu- 
ments of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Rodolph  II.,  a.d.  1576 — 1612. 


Scene  I.] 
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[Scene  III.     Street  in  Vienna.] 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — An  Apartmetit  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Escalus,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Escalus, — 

Escal.  My  lord. 

Duke.  Of  government  the  properties  to  unfold. 
Would  seem  in  me  to  affect  speech  and  discourse ; 
Since  I  am  put  to  know,"  that  your  own  science 
Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lists  ^  of  all  advice 
My  strength  can  give  you  :  Then,  no  more  remains  : 
But  that,  to  your  sufficiency  as  your  worth,  is  able ; 

"^  Put  to  know — equivalent  to  /  cannot  avoid  knowitig. 
^  Lists — limits. 
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And  let  them  work.*     The  nature  of  our  people, 

Our  city's  institutions,  and  the  terms  ^ 

For  common  justice,  you  are  as  pregnant  in. 

As  art  and  practice  hath  enriched  any 

That  we  remember :  There  is  our  commission, 

From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp. — Call  hither, 

I  say,  bid  come  before  us  Angelo. —  [£lxii  an  Attendant. 

What  figure  of  us  think  you  he  will  bear  ? 

For  you  must  know,  we  have  with  special  soul 

Elected  him  our  absence  to  supply ; 

Lent  him  our  terror,  dress'd  him  with  our  love  ; 

And  given  his  deputation  all  the  organs 

Of  our  own  power :  What  think  you  of  it  ? 

Escal.  If  any  in  Vienna  be  of  worth 
To  undergo  such  ample  grace  and  honour. 
It  is  lord  Angelo. 

^ter  Angelo. 

Duke.  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Ang.  Always  obedient  to  your  grace's  will, 
I  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

Duke.  Angelo, 

■  We  encounter  at  the  onset  one  of  the  obscure  passages  for  which  this  play  is 
remarkable.     The  text  is  usually  pointed  thus : — 
"  Then  no  more  remains 
But  that  to  your  sufficiency,  as  your  worth  is  able, 
And  let  them  work." 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  extract  a  clear  meaning  from  this  ;  and  so  Theobald  and 
Hanmer  assume  that  a  line  has  dropped  out,  which  they  kindly  restore  to  us,  each 
in  his  own  way.  The  emendation  which  Steevens  proposes  is  much  less  forced 
"  Then"  (says  the  Duke)  "  no  more  remains  to  say, 

But  your  sufficiency  as  your  worth  is  able. 
And  let  them  work." 
In  Letoumeur's  French  translation  the  passage  is  rendered  in  this  spirit.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  remove  obscurities  by  additions  or  omissions,  and  therefore  we  leave 
the  passage  as  in  the  original,  excepting  a  slight  alteration  in  the  punctuation.  We 
believe  it  may  be  read  thus,  without  much  difficulty  :  "  Then,  no  more  remain*  : 
(to  say  on  government)  But  that,  (your  science)  to  yottr  sufficiency,  (joined  to 
your  authority)  as  your  worth  (as  well  as  your  virtue)  is  able  ;  (equal  to  the  duty) 
and  let  them  work  (call  them  into  action). 

''  Terms.  Blackstone  explains  this  to  mean  the  technical  language  of  the  courts, 
and  adds,  "  An  old  book  called  '  Les  Termes  de  la  Ley'  (written  in  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time)  was  in  Shakspeare's  day,  and  is  now,  the  accidence  of  young 
students  in  the  law." 
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There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life. 

That,  to  the  observer,  doth  thy  history 

Fully  unfold  :  *  Thyself  and  thy  belongings 

Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste 

Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  they ''  on  thee. 

Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do  ; 

Not  light  them  for  themselves  :  for  if  our  virtues 

Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  't  were  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not.     Spirits  are  not  finely  touch'd 

But  to  fine  issues :  nor  nature  never  lends 

The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence. 

But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 

Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 

Both  thanks  and  use.'=     But  I  do  bend  my  speech 

To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise  ;  "^ 

Hold,  ®  therefore,  Angelo : 

In  our  remove,  be  thou  at  full  ourself : 

Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 

Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart :  ^  Old  Escalus, 

Though  first  in  question,  is  thy  secondary  : 

Take  thy  commission. 

*  The  commentators  have  stumbled  at  this  passage.  Johnson  says,  "  What  is 
there  peculiar  in  this,  that  a  man's  life  informs  the  observer  of  his  history  ?''  Monck 
Mason  would  correct  the  passage  as  follows  : — 

"  There  is  a  kind  of  history  in  thy  life. 
That  to  the  observer  dotli  thy  character 
Fully  unfold." 
Surely  character  has  here  the  original  meaning  of  something  engraved  or  inscribed 
— thy  life  is  thy  habits.     Angelo  was  a  man  of  decorum.     The  Duke  afterwards 
says,  "  Lord  Angelo  is  precise."' 

^  They.  So  the  original.  In  modern  editions  them,  as  corrected  by  Hanmer. 
But  as  Angelo  might  waste  himself  upon  his  virtues,  they  might  waste  themselves 
on  him. 

•^  Use — interest  of  money. 

^  Alterations  have  been  made  and  proposed  in  this  passage.     Hanmer  reads — 
"  To  one  that  can,  in  my  part  me  advertise." 
This  is  to  destroy  the  sense.     My  part  in  him  is,  my  part  deputed  to  him,  which  he 
can  advertise — direct  his  attention  to — without  my  speech. 

«  Hold.  Tyrwhitt  supposes  that  the  Duke  here  checks  himself,  Hold  there- 
fore ;  and  that  the  word  Angelo  begins  a  new  sentence.  We  have  little  doubt  that 
the  word  hold  is  addressed  to  Angelo ;  and  used  technically  in  the  sense  of  to  have 
and  to  hold.     Hold,  therefore,  our  power,  Angelo. 

^  Douce  thus  explains  this  passage  : — "  I  delegate  to  thy  tongue  the  power  of  pro- 
nouncing sentence  of  death,  and  to  thy  heart  the  privilege  of  exercising  mere)'." 
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Ang.  Now,  good  my  lord. 

Let  there  be  some  more  test  made  of  my  metal. 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a  figure 
Be  stamp'd  upon  it. 

Duke.  No  more  evasion  : 

"We  have  with  a  leaven'd  *  and  prepared  choice 
Proceeded  to  you  ;  therefore  take  your  honours. 
Our  haste  from  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition, 
That  it  prefers  itself,  and  leaves  unquestion'd 
Matters  of  needful  value.    We  shall  write  to  you. 
As  time  and  our  concernings  shall  unportune. 
How  it  goes  with  us ;  and  do  look  to  know 
What  doth  befall  you  here.     So,  fare  you  well : 
To  the  hopeful  execution  do  I  leave  you 
Of  your  commissions. 

Ang.  Yet,  give  leave,  my  lord. 

That  we  may  bring  you  something  on  the  way. 

Duke.  My  haste  may  not  admit  it ; 
Nor  need  you,  on  mine  honour,  have  to  do 
With  any  scruple  :  your  scope  is  as  mine  own : 
So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws 
As  to  your  soul  seems  good.     Give  me  your  hand ; 
I  '11  privily  away :  I  love  the  people. 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes  : 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause,  and  aves  vehement : 
Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion 
That  does  affect  it.     Once  more,  fare  you  well. 

Ang.  The  heavens  give  safety  to  your  purposes  ! 

Escal.  Lead  forth,  and  bring  you  back  in  happiness. 

Duke.  I  thank  you  :  Fare  you  well.  [Exit, 

Escal.  I  shall  desire  you,  sir,  to  give  me  leave 
To  have  free  speech  with  you ;  and  it  concerns  me 
To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place  : 
A  power  I  have  ;  but  of  what  strength  and  nature 
I  am  not  yet  instructed. 

Ang.  'T  is  so  with  me  : — Let  us  withdraw  together, 

"  Leaven'd.  As  leaven  slowly  works  to  impart  its  quality  to  bread,  so  the  consi- 
derations upon  which  the  Duke  made  choice  of  Angelo  have  gradually  fermented 
in  his  mind. 
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And  we  may  soon  our  satisfaction  have 
Touching  that  point. 

Escal.  I  '11  wait  upon  your  honour.         {^Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.—^  Street 
Enter  Lucio  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Lucio.  If  the  duke,  with  the  other  dukes,  come  not  to  com- 
position with  the  king  of  Hungary,  why,  then  all  the  dukes 
fall  upon  the  king. 

1  Gent.  Heaven  grant  us  its  peace,  but  not  the  king  of 
Hungary's ! 

2  Gent.  Amen. 

Lucio.  Thou  concludest  like  the  sanctimonious  pirate,  that 
went  to  sea  with  the  ten  commandments,  but  scraped  one  out 
of  the  table. 

2  Gent.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  ? 

Lucio.  Ay,  that  he  razed. 

1  Gent.  Why,  't  was  a  commandment  to  command  the  cap- 
tain and  all  the  rest  from  their  functions ;  they  put  forth  to 
steal :  There  's  not  a  soldier  of  us  all,  that,  in  the  thanksgiving 
before  meat,  doth  relish  the  petition  well  that  prays  for  peace. 

2  Gent.  I  never  heard  any  soldier  dislike  it. 

Lucio.  I  believe  thee ;  for  I  think  thou  never  wast  where 
grace  was  said. 

2  Ge)it.  No  ?  a  dozen  times  at  least. 

1  Gent.  What  ?  in  metre  ? ' 

Lucio.  In  any  proportion,  or  in  any  language. 

1  Gent.  I  think,  or  in  any  reHgion. 

Lucio.  Ay !  why  not  ?  Grace  is  grace,  despite  of  all  con- 
troversy :  As  for  example  :  Thou  thyself  art  a  wicked  villain, 
despite  of  all  grace. 

1  Gent.  Well,  there  went  but  a  pair  of  sheers  between  us. 

Lucio.  I  grant ;  as  there  may  between  the  lists  and  the  vel- 
vet :  Thou  art  the  list. 

1  Gent.  And  thou  the  velvet :  thou  art  good  velvet ;  thou  'rt 
a  three-piled  piece,  I  warrant  thee  :  I  had  as  lief  be  a  list 
of  an  English  kersey,  as  be  piled^  as  thou  art  piled,  for  a 
French  velvet.     Do  I  speak  feelingly  now  ? 

Vol.  III.  2  C 
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Lucio.  I  think  thou  dost ;  and,  indeed,  with  most  painful 
feeling  of  thy  speech :  I  will,  out  of  thine  own  confession, 
learn  to  begin  thy  health ;  but  whilst  I  live,  forget  to  drink 
after  thee. 

1  Gent.  I  think  I  have  done  myself  wrong  ;  have  I  not  ? 

2  Gent.  Yes,  that  thou  hast ;  whether  thou  art  tainted  or 
free. 

Lucio.  Behold,  behold,  where  madam  Mitigation  comes  ! 
I  have  purchased  as  many  diseases  under  her  roof  as  come  to — ■ 

2  Gent.  To  what,  I  pray  ? 

Lucio.  Judge. 

2  Gent.  To  three  thousand  dollars  *  a-year. 

1  Gent.  Ay,  and  more. 

Lucio.  A  French  crown  more. 

1  Gent.  Thou  art  always  figuring  diseases  in  me  :  but  thou 
art  full  of  error ;  I  am  sound. 

Ludo.  Nay,  not  as  one  would  say,  healthy  ;  but  so  sound 
as  things  that  are  hollow  :  thy  bones  are  hollow  :  impiety  has 
made  a  feast  of  thee. 

Enter  Bawd. 

1  Gent.  How  now?  Which  of  your  hips  has  the  most  pro- 
found sciatica  ? 

Bawd.  Well,  well ;  there  's  one  yonder  arrested,  and  carried 
to  prison,  was  worth  five  thousand  of  you  all. 

1  Gent.  Who 's  that,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Bawd.  Marry,  sir,  that 's  Claudio,  signior  Claudio. 

1  Gent.  Claudio  to  prison !  't  is  not  so. 

Baiod.  Nay,  but  I  know  't  is  so  :  I  saw  him  arrested ;  saw 
him  carried  away;  and,  which  is  more,  within  these  three 
days  his  head  's  to  be  chopped  off. 

Lucio.  But,  after  all  this  fooling,  I  would  not  have  it  so  : 
Art  thou  sure  of  this  ? 

Bawd.  I  am  too  sure  of  it ;  and  it  is  for  getting  madam 
Julietta  with  child. 

Lucio.  Believe  me,  this  may  be :  he  promised  to  meet  me 
two  hours  since ;  and  he  was  e  ver  precise  in  promise-keeping. 

*  Dollars — a  quibble  upon  dolours. 
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2  Gent.  Besides,  you  know;  it  draws  something  near  to  the 
speech  we  had  to  such  a  purpose. 

1  Gent.  But  most  of  all,  agreeing  with  the  proclamation. 

Lucio.  Away;  let's  go  learn  the  truth  of  it. 

[Exeunt  Lucio  and  Gentlemen. 

Bawd.  Thus,  what  with  the  war,  what  with  the  sweat,  what 
with  the  gallows,  and  what  with  poverty,  I  am  custom -shrunk. 
How  now  ?  what 's  the  news  with  you  ? 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Yonder  man  is  carried  to  prison. 

Bawd.  Well ;  what  has  he  done  ? 

Clo.  A  woman. 

Bawd.  But  what 's  his  offence  ? 

Clo.  Groping  for  trouts  in  a  peculiar  river. 

Bawd.  What,  is  there  a  maid  with  child  by  him  ? 

Clo.  No ;  but  there  's  a  woman  with  maid  by  him :  You 
have  not  heard  of  the  proclamation,  have  you  ? 

Bawd.  What  proclamation,  man  ? 

Clo.  All  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna  must  be  plucked 
down. 

Bawd.  And  what  shall  become  of  those  in  the  city  ? 

Clo.  They  shall  stand  for  seed :  they  had  gone  down  too, 
but  that  a  wise  burgher  put  in  for  them. 

Bawd.  But  shall  all  our  houses  of  resort  in  the  suburbs  be 
pulled  down? 

Clo.  To  the  ground,  mistress. 

Bawd.  Why,  here 's  a  change,  indeed,  in  the  common- 
wealth !     What  shall  become  of  me  ? 

Clo.  Come  ;  fear  not  you :  good  counsellors  lack  no  clients : 
though  you  change  your  place,  you  need  not  change  your 
trade  ;  I  '11  be  your  tapster  still.  Courage ;  there  will  be  pity 
taken  on  you :  you  that  have  worn  your  eyes  almost  out  in 
the  service,  you  will  be  considered. 

Bawd.  What 's  to  do  here,  Thomas  Tapster  ?  Let 's  with- 
draw. 

Clo.  Here  comes  signior  Claudio,  led  by  the  provost  to  pri- 
son :  and  there  's  madam  Juliet.  [Exeunt. 

2  C  2 
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SCENE  III.— 7%e5a/we. 

Enter  Provost,  Claudio,  Juliet,  and  Officers ;  Lucio  and  two 
Gentlemen. 

Claud.  Fellow,  why  dost  thou  show  me  thus  to  the  world  ? 
Bear  me  to  prison,  where  I  am  committed. 

Pro.  I  do  it  not  in  evil  disposition. 
But  from  lord  Angelo  by  special  charge. 

Claud.  Thus  can  the  demi-god.  Authority, 
Make  us  pay  down  for  our  oflfence  by  weight.* — 
The  words  of  heaven ;  ^ — on  whom  it  will,  it  will ; 
On  whom  it  will  not,  so  ;  yet  still  't  is  just. 

Lucio.  Why,  how  now,  Claudio  ?  whence  comes  this  re- 
straint ? 

Claud.  From  too  much  liberty,  my  Lucio,  liberty  : 
As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast. 
So  every  scope,  by  the  immoderate  use. 
Turns  to  restraint :  Our  natures  do  pursue 
(Like  rats  that  ravin  *=  down  their  proper  bane) 
A  thirsty  evil,  and  when  we  drink,  we  die. 

Lucio.  If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an  arrest,  I  would 
send  for  certain  of  my  creditors  :  And  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
had  as  lief  have  the  foppery  of  freedom  as  the  morality  ^  of 
imprisonment. — What 's  thy  offence,  Claudio  ? 

Claud.  What  but  to  speak  of  would  offend  again. 

Lucio.  What !  is  't  murder  ? 

Claud.  No. 

Lucio.  Lechery  ? 

Claud.  Call  it  so. 

Pro.  Away,  sir ;  you  must  go. 

Claud.  One  word,  good  friend : — Lucio,  a  word  with  you. 

[  Takes  him  aside. 

*   To  pay  down  by  weight  is  to  pay  the  full  price  or  penalty. 

^  It  has  been  proposed  here  to  read  the  swords  of  heaven.  The  passage  is,  how- 
ever, an  allusion  to  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  chap.  ix.  ver.  15. 

<=  Ravin — devour  greedily. 

^  Morality — in  the  original  mortality.  It  has  been  corrected,  and  properly  so  as 
would  appear  from  the  context,  in  the  modern  editions. 
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Lucio.  A  hundred,  if  they  '11  do  you  any  good. — 
Is  lechery  so  look'd  after  ? 

Claud.  Thus  stands  it  with  me : — Upon  a  true  contract, 
I  got  possession  of  Julietta's  bed ; 
You  know  the  lady ;  she  is  fast  my  wife, 
Save  that  we  do  the  denunciation  lack 
Of  outward  order :  this  we  came  not  to. 
Only  for  propagation  "  of  a  dower 
Remaining  in  the  coffer  of  her  friends  ; 
From  whom  we  thought  it  meet  to  hide  our  love. 
Till  time  had  made  them  for  us.     But  it  chances. 
The  stealth  of  our  most  mutual  entertainment. 
With  character  too  gross,  is  writ  on  Juliet. 

Lucio.  With  child,  perhaps  ? 

Claud.  Unhappily,  even  so. 

And  the  new  deputy  now  for  the  duke, — 
Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  glimpse  of  newness ; 
Or  whether  that  the  body  public  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride. 
Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command,  lets  it  straight  feel  the  spur  ; 
Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  his  place, 
Or  in  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up, 
I  stagger  in  : — But  this  new  governor 
Awakes  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties. 
Which  have,  like  unscour'd  armour,  hung  by  the  wall 
So  long,  that  nineteen  zodiacs  have  gone  round. 
And  none  of  them  been  worn ;  and,  for  a  name. 
Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  neglected  act 
Freshly  on  me  : — 't  is  surely  for  a  name. 

Lucio.  I  warrant,  it  is  :  and  thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on 
thy  shoulders,  that  a  milkmaid,  if  she  be  in  love,  may  sigh 
it  off.     Send  after  the  duke,  and  appeal  to  him. 

Claud.  I  have  done  so,  but  he  's  not  to  be  found. 
I  prithee,  Lucio,  do  me  this  kind  service ; 
This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter, 

"  Propagation.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  evident ;  but  tlie  word  appears 
to  be  employed  with  some  obscurity.  It  has  been  proposed  to  Tea.^  prorogation  and 
promration. 
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And  there  receive  her  approbation  : ' 
Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  state  ; 
Implore  her  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  deputy ;  bid  herself  assay  him ; 
I  have  great  hope  in  that :  for  in  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone ''  and  speechless  dialect. 
Such  as  moves  men ;  beside,  she  hath  prosperous  art 
When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse. 
And  weU  she  can  persuade. 

Lucio.  I  pray,  she  may  :  as  well  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  like,  which  else  would  stand  under  grievous  imposition ; 
as  for  the  enjoying  of  thy  life,  who  I  would  be  sorry  should 
be  thus  foolishly  lost  at  a  game  of  tick-tack.     I  'U  to  her, 

Claud.  I  thank  you,  good  friend  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Within  two  hours. 

Claud.  Come,  officer,  away.  [^Exeunt 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Monastery. 

Enter  Duke  and  Friar  Thomas. 

Duke.  No,  holy  father ;  throw  away  that  thought ; 
Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love 
Can  pierce  a  complete  bosom  :  why  I  desire  thee 
To  give  me  secret  harbour,  hath  a  purpose 
More  grave  and  wrinkled  than  the  aims  and  ends 
Of  burning  youth. 

Fri.  May  your  grace  speak  of  it  ? 

Duke.  My  holy  sir,  none  better  knows  than  you 
How  I  have  ever  lov'd  the  life  remov'd ; 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies. 
Where  youth,  and  cost,  and'=  witless  bravery  keeps.** 
I  have  deliver'd  to  lord  Angelo 
(A  man  of  stricture  *  and  firm  abstinence) 

"  Approbation — probation. 

*>  Prone,  It  appears  to  us  that  the  word  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  humble  ;  and 
not  in  that  of^ prompt,  which  Johnson  and  Malone  have  suggested.  The  timidity 
and  silence  of  her  youth  alone  would  move  men  ;  but  when  she  chooses  to  exercise 
reason  and  discourse  she  can  well  persuade. 

'  And  is  not  found  in  the  original,  but  is  supplied  in  the  second  folio. 

•*  Keeps — dwells. 

<^  Stricture — strictness. 
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My  absolute  power  and  place  here  in  Vienna, 
And  he  supposes  me  travell'd  to  Poland ; 
For  so  I  have  strew'd  it  in  the  common  ear. 
And  so  it  is  receiv'd  :  Now,  pious  sir. 
You  will  demand  of  me  why  I  do  this  ? 

Fri.  Gladly,  my  lord. 

Duke.  We  have  strict  statutes,  and  most  biting  laws, 
(The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  headstrong  steeds,'') 
"Which  for  this  fourteen  years  we  have  let  slip  ; '' 
Even  like  an  o'ergrown  lion  in  a  cave. 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey  :  *  Now,  as  fond  fathers 
Having  bound  up  the  threat'ning  twigs  of  birch, 

nly  to  stick  it  in  their  children's  sight. 
For  terror,  not  to  use,  in  time  the  rod 
[Becomes*^]  more  mock'd  than  fear'd  :  so  our  decrees. 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead ; 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose ; 
The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum. 

Fri.  It  rested  in  your  grace 

To  unloose  this  tied- up  justice  when  you  pleas'd  : 
And  it  in  you  more  dreadful  would  have  seem'd 
Than  in  lord  Angelo. 

Duke.  I  do  fear,  too  dreadful: 

Sith  'twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope, 
'T  would  be  my  tyranny  to  strike  and  gall  them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do :  For  we  bid  this  be  done. 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass. 
And  not  the  punishment.     Therefore,  indeed,  my  father, 
I  have  on  Angelo  impos'd  the  office  ; 
Who  may,  in  the  ambush  of  my  name,  strike  home. 
And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  fight. 
To  do  in  slander  :  ^  And  to  behold  his  sway, 

"  Steeds.    In  the  original,  weeds. 

^  Slip.  The  reading  of  the  original  has  been  changed  to  s/eep.  Theobald,  who 
made  this  correction,  thought  that  it  suited  the  comparison ;  and  that  the  laws  were 
sleeping  like  an  old  lion.  The  Duke  compares  himself  with  the  animal  "  who  goes 
not  out  to  prey."     He  has  let  the  laws  slip. 

•=  Becomes  was  added  by  Pope  to  the  original. 

''  We  print  this  as  in  the  original.     The  passage  is  ordinarily  printed —      "  And 
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I  will,  as  't  were  a  brother  of  your  order, 

Visit  both  prince  and  people  :  therefore,  I  prithee. 

Supply  me  with  the  habit,  and  instruct  me 

How  I  may  formally  in  person  bear 

Like  a  true  friar.     More  reasons  for  this  action. 

At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  you ; 

Only  this  one : — Lord  Angelo  is  precise  ; 

Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy ;  scarce  confesses 

That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 

Is  more  to  bread  than  stone  :  Hence  shall  we  see. 

If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be. 


[^zennt. 


SCENE  y.—A  Nunnery. 
Enter  Isabella  and  Francisca. 

Jsab.  And  have  you  nuns  no  further  privileges  ? 

Fran.  Are  not  these  large  enough  ? 

Isab.  Yes,  truly  :  I  speak  not  as  desiring  more  ; 
But  rather  wishing  a  more  strict  restraint 
Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votarists  of  saint  Clare. 

Lucio.  Ho  !  Peace  be  in  this  place  !  [  Within. 

Isab.  Who's  that  which  calls  ? 

Fran.  It  is  a  man's  voice  :  Gentle  Isabella, 
Turn  you  the  key,  and  know  his  business  of  him  ; 
You  may,  I  may  not ;  you  are  yet  unsworn  : 
When  you  have  vow'd,  you  must  not  speak  with  men. 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  prioress  : 
Then,  if  you  speak,  you  must  not  show  your  face ; 
Or,  if  you  show  your  face,  you  must  not  speak. 
He  calls  again ;  I  pray  you  answer  him.        \^Exit  Francisca. 

Isab.  Peace  and  prosperity  !  Who  is  't  that  calls  ? 

Fhter  Lucio. 
Lucio.  Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be  ;  as  those  cheek-roses 
Proclaim  you  are  no  less !  Can  you  so  stead  me, 

"  And  yet,  my  nature  never  in  the  sight 
To  do  it  slander." 
The  image  oi  a.  fight  was  certainly  in  the  poet's  mind,  from  the  use  of  ambush  and 
strike  home.     We  understood  by  to  do  in  slander,  to  be  prominent  in  action,  and 
thus  exposed  to  slander. 
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As  bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella^ 

A  novice  of  this  place,  and  the  fair  sister 

To  her  unhappy  brother  Claudio  ? 

Isab.  Why  her  unhappy  brother  ?  let  me  ask ; 
The  rather,  for  I  now  must  make  you  know 
I  am  that  Isabella,  and  his  sister. 

Lucio.  Gentle  and  fair,  your  brother  kindly  greets  you  : 
Not  to  be  weary  with  you,  he  's  in  prison. 

Isab.  Woe  me!  For  what? 

Lucio.  For  that,  which  if  myself  might  be  his  judge. 
He  should  receive  his  punishment  in  thanks  : 
He  hath  got  his  friend  with  child. 

Isah.  Sir,  make  me  not  your  story. 

Lucio.  'T  is   true.     I  would  not — though  'tis  my  familiar 
sin 
With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jest. 
Tongue  far  from  heart, — play  with  all  virgins  so  :  * 
I  hold  you  as  a  thing  ensky'd,  and  sainted ; 
By  your  renouncement,  an  immortal  spirit ; 
And  to  be  talk'd  with  in  sincerity. 
As  with  a  saint. 

Isab.  You  do  blaspheme  the  good,  in  mocking  me. 

Lucio.  Do  not  believe  it.     Fewness  and  truth,  't  is  thus : 
Your  brother  and  his  lover  "^  have  embrac'd  : 
As  those  that  feed  grow  full ;  as  blossoming  time. 
That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  foison  ;  even  so  her  plenteous  womb 
Expresseth  his  full  tilth  and  husbandry. 

Isab.  Some  one  with  child  by  him  ? — My  cousin  Juliet  ? 

Lucio.  Is  she  your  cousin  ? 

Isab.  Adoptedly  ;  as  schoolmaids  change  their  names. 
By  vain  though  apt  affection. 

^  In  this  passage  we  follow  the  original.     Maloiie  says  that  the  reading  should 
be  thus  : — 

"  Sir,  mock  me  not — your  story." 

But  the  original  meaning  is  clear  enough  :  make  me  not  your  stori/  is,  invent  me  not 
your  story, — a  very  common  phraseology  of  our  author.  When  Lucio  replies  'tis 
true,  he  means  his  story  is  true  ;  he  has  not  invented  it ;  and  he  adds  that  he  would 
not  jest  with  her,  though  jesting  be  his  familiar  sin,  &c. 

'^  Lover — mistress.     Shakspere's  poem  of  '  The  Lover's  Complaint'  is  the  lament 
of  a  deserted  maiden. 
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Lucio.  She  it  is. 

Isah.  O,  let  him  marry  her  ! 

Lucio.  This  is  the  point. 

The  duke  is  very  strangely  gone  from  hence ; 
Bore  many  gentlemen,  myself  being  one. 
In  hand,  and  hope  of  action  :  but  we  do  learn 
By  those  that  know  the  very  nerves  of  state. 
His  givings  out  were  of  an  infinite  distance 
From  his  true-meant  design.     Upon  his  place. 
And  with  full  line  of  his  authority. 
Governs  lord  Angelo  :  a  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snow-broth ;  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense  ; 
But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast. 

He  (to  give  fear  to  use  and  liberty,  1 

Which  have,  for  long,  run  by  the  hideous  law. 
As  mice  by  lions)  hath  pick'd  out  an  act. 

Under  whose  heavy  sense  your  brother's  life  f 

Falls  into  forfeit :  he  arrests  him  on  it ; 
And  follows  close  the  rigour  of  the  statute. 
To  make  him  an  example ;  all  hope  is  gone. 
Unless  you  have  the  grace  by  your  fair  prayer 
To  soften  Angelo  :  And  that 's  my  pith  of  business 
'Twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother. 

Isah.  Doth  he  so 

Seek  his  life  ? 

Lucio.  Hath  censur'd*  him  already. 

And,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hath  a  warrant 
For  his  execution. 

Isah.  Alas  !  what  poor 

Ability  's  in  me  to  do  him  good  ? 

Lucio.  Assay  the  power  you  have. 

Isah.  My  power  !    Alas  !    I  doubt — ^ 


"   Censured — sentenced. 

'•  We  follow  the  metrical  arrangement  of  the  old  copy.  Steevens,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  this  play,  tells  us,  for  our  consolation,  "  I  shall  not  attempt  much  re- 
formation in  its  metre,  which  is  too  rougli,  redundant,  and  irregular."  He  yet  has 
attempted  something,  of  which  the  following  is  an  example  : —  "  To 
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Lucio.  Our  doubts  are  traitors. 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win. 
By  fearing  to  attempt :  Go  to  lord  Angelo , 
And  let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens  sue 
Men  give  like  gods  ;  but  when  they  weep  and  kneel. 
All  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs 
As  they  themselves  would  owe  them. 

Isab.  I  '11  see  what  I  can  do. 

Lucio.  But  speedily. 

Isab.  I  wiU  about  it  straight ; 
No  longer  staying  but  to  give  the  mother 
Notice  of  my  affair.     I  humbly  thank  you : 
Commend  me  to  my  brother  :  soon  at  night 
I  '11  send  him  certain  word  of  my  success. 

Lucio.  I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Isab.  Good  sir,  adieu.       [Lxewif. 

"  To  soften  Angelo  :  And  that 's  my  pith 
Of  business  'twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother. 

Isab.  Doth  he  so  seek  his  life  ? 

Lucio.  Has  censur'd  him 

Already;  and,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hath 
A  warrant  for  his  execution. 

Isab.  Alas !  what  poor  ability  's  in  me 
To  do  him  good? 

Lucio.  Assay  the  power  you  have, 

Iiab.  My  power !  Alas !  I  doubt, — 

Lucio,  Our  doubts  are  traitors." 
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'  Scene  II. — ''  Lucio.  1  think  thou  never  wast  where  grace 
was  said. 
2  Gent.  No  ?  a  dozen  times  at  least. 
1  Gent.   What  f  in  metre  V 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  metre  can  have  no  other  refer- 
ence than  to  the  ancient  metrical  graces,  to  be  said  or  sung, 
— sometimes  accompanied  by  some  old  monastic  chant,  such 
as  we  still  hear  in  Non  nobis,  Domine.  Tieck  has,  however, 
a  singular  crotchet  upon  this  passage.  He  holds  that  the 
explanation  thus  given  is  nonsense ;  and  that  the  allusion  is 
to  Johnson's  favoilrite  tavern,  the  Mitre,  in  a  poor  resem- 
blance between  the  words  metre  and  mitre.  We  subjoin  a 
drawing  of  an  ancient  knife,  upon  the  blade  of  which  a  Latin 
metrical  grace  is  engraved,  with  the  notes  to  which  it  was  to  be 
sung.  This  very  curious  specimen  of  ancient  musical  taste 
is  to  be  found  among  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  early 
French  antiquities  preserved  in  the  Louvre.  The  blade  of 
the  knife  is  of  steel,  upon  which  is  engraved  the  "  Blessing 
of  the  Table,"  or  Grace  before  Meat,  which  may  be  literally 
translated  thus : — "  What  we  are  about  to  take,  may  Trinity 
in  Unity  bless.  Amen."  This  is  accompanied  by  the 
musical  notes  of  the  hats  part  only,  so  that  there  must  have 
been  a  set  of  four  or  five  knives,  upon  each  of  which  the 
other  parts  necessary  to  make  the  composition  complete  were 
engraved. 

*  Scene  IV. — "  Even  like  an  o'ergrown  lion  in  a  cave, 
That  goes  not  out  to  "preyT 

The  passage  in  the  Book  of  Job,  chap.  iv.  ver.  II,  pro- 
bably suggested  this  image  : — "  The  old  lion  perisheth  for 
lack  of  prey." 
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ACT    II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Hall  in  Angelo's  House. 

Enter  Angelo,  Escalus,  a  Justice,  Provost,*  Officers,  and 
other  Attendants. 

Ang.  We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law. 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  ^  the  birds  of  prey. 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Their  perch,  and  not  their  terror. 

Escal.  Ay,  but  yet 

Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little. 
Than  fall,"  and  bruise  to  death  :  Alas  !  this  gentleman. 
Whom  I  would  save,  had  a  most  noble  father. 
Let  but  your  honour  know, 
(Whom  I  believe  to  be  most  straight  in  virtue,) 
That,  in  the  working  of  your  own  affections. 
Had  time  coher'd  with  place,  or  place  with  wishing. 
Or  that  the  resolute  acting  of  our  blood  ^ 
Could  have  attain'd  the  effect  of  your  own  purpose. 
Whether  you  had  not  sometime  in  your  life 
Err'd  in  this  point  which  now  you  censure  him,® 
And  pull'd  the  law  upon  you. 

Ang.  'T  is  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus, 
Another  thing  to  fall.     I  not  deny. 
The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life. 
May,  in  the  sworn  twelve,  have  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try  :  What 's  open  made  to  justice, 
That  justice  seizes.     What  know  the  laws, 

*  The  Provost  is  here  a  kind  of  sheriff — a  keeper  of  prisoners. 

•>  To  fear— to  affright. 

■^  Fall.  The  verb  is  here  used  actively.  We  still  say  to  fall  a  tree  ;  and  pro- 
bably Shakspere  had  this  image  in  bis  mind. 

"1  Our  blood.  The  original  has  our  ;  the  common  reading  is  your.  Our  blood 
may  mean,  our  nature — the  nature  of  man. 

e  In  the  elliptical  construction  of  this  sentence  we  must  understand  for  after 
censure  him. 
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That  thieves  do  pass  on  *  thieves  ?     'T  is  very  pregnant. 

The  jewel  that  we  find  we  stoop  and  take  it. 

Because  we  see  it ;  but  what  we  do  not  see 

We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it. 

You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence, 

For  ^  I  have  had  such  faults  ;  but  rather  tell  me 

When  I,  that  censure  him,  do  so  offend. 

Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  my  death. 

And  nothing  come  in  partial.     Sir,  he  must  die. 

Escal.  Be  it  as  your  wisdom  will. 

Ang.  Where  is  the  provost  ? 

Prov.  Here,  if  it  like  your  honour. 

Ang.  See  that  Claudio 

Be  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning  : 
Bring  him  his  confessor,  let  him  be  prepar'd  ; 
For  that  's  the  utmost  of  his  pilgrimage.  [^Exit  Provost. 

Escal.  Well,  heaven  forgive  him  !  and  forgive  us  all ! 
Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  vu'tue  fall : 
Some  run  from  brakes  of  ice,  and  answer  none ;  "^ 
And  some  condemned  for  a  fault  alone. 

Enter  Elbow,  Froth,  Clown,  Officers,  ^c. 
Elb.  Come,  bring  them  away  :  if  these  be  good  people  in  a 

^  Pass  on — condemn — adjudicate.  We  have  the  same  expression  in  a  contem- 
porary play  :  "A  jury  of  brokers,  impanelled  and  deeply  sworn  to  pass  on  all 
villains." 

^  For — because. 

•=  We  print  tliis  passage  as  in  the  original.  It  is  usually  gi\ en  brakes  0/ vice. 
Steevens  supports  the  emendation  in  two  ways  :  first,  that  a  brake  is  an  instrument 
of  torture.  Holinshed,  describing  the  rack  in  the  Tower  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Exeter's  daughter,  calls  it  the  brake.  Secondly,  brakes  of  vice  may 
mean  a  thicket  of  vices.  Letourneur  translates  the  passage  thus  : — "  II  en  est  qui 
ont  tous  les  vices,  et  qui  ne  repondeut  d'aucun ;  d'autres  sont  condamnes  pour  une 
faute  unique."  Those  who  would  preserve  the  old  reading  consider  that  brakes  of 
ice  are  fractures  of  ice — ice  that  breaks ;  and  Tieck  so  translates  the  passage.  The 
original  has  not  breaks,  however,  but  brakes.  The  line  is  certainly  full  of  diffi- 
culties. The  verb  run  would  lead  one  to  believe  in  the  correctness  of  the  old  read- 
ing ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  employment  of  answer  in  a  peculiar  sense — the 
answer  to  the  question  enforced  by  torture — would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  in- 
terpretation of  brakes  as  racks  is  correct.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  in  the 
crowding  together  of  images  which  we  find  in  this  play  a  double  image  may  not 
have  been  intended : — 

"  Some  run  from  brakes,  office,  and  answer  none." 
Some,  even  when  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  question,  escajie  by  the  most  slippery 
and  dangerous  ways,  and  avoid  the  answer. 
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commonweal  that  do  nothing  but  use  their  abuses  in  common 
houses,  I  know  no  law  ;  bring  them  away." 

Ang.  How  now,  sir !  What 's  your  name  ?  and  what 's  the 
matter  ? 

Elb.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  am  the  poor  duke's  con- 
stable, and  my  name  is  Elbow ;  I  do  lean  upon  justice,  sir, 
and  do  bring  in  here  before  your  good  honour  two  notorious 
benefactors. 

Ang.  Benefactors  ?  "Well ;  what  benefactors  are  they  ?  are 
they  not  malefactors  ? 

Elb.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  know  not  well  what  they 
are  :  but  precise  villains  they  are,  that  I  am  sure  of ;  and  void 
of  all  profanation  in  the  world,  that  good  christians  ought  to 
have. 

Escal.  This  comes  off  well ;  here  's  a  wise  officer. 

Ang.  Go  to  :  What  quality  are  they  of?  Elbow  is  your 
name  ?     Why  dost  thou  not  speak.  Elbow  ? 

Clo.  He  cannot,  sir ;  he  's  out  at  elbow. 

Ang.  What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Elb.  He,  sir?  a  tapster,  sir;  parcel-bawd;  one  that  serves 
a  bad  woman ;  whose  house,  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  plucked 
down  in  the  suburbs;  and  now  she  professes  a  hot-house, 
which,  I  think,  is  a  very  ill  house  too. 

Escal.  How  know  you  that  ? 

Elb.  My  wife,  sir,  whom  I  detest  before  heaven  and  your 
honour, — 

Escal.  How  !  thy  wife  ? 

Elb.  Ay,  sir  ;  whom,  T  thank  heaven,  is  an  honest  woman, — 

Escal.  Dost  thou  detest  her  therefore  ? 

Elb.  I  say,  sir,  I  will  detest  myself  also,  as  well  as  she,  that 
this  house,  if  it  be  not  a  bawd's  house,  it  is  pity  of  her  life,  for 
it  is  a  naughty  house. 

Escal.  How  dost  thou  know  that,  constable  ? 

Elb.  Marry,  sir,  by  my  wife ;  who,  if  she  had  been  a  wo- 
man cardinally  given,  might  have  been  accused  in  fornication, 
adultery,  and  all  uncleanliness  there. 

Escal.  By  the  woman's  means  ? 

Elb.  A.J,  sir,  by  mistress  Overdone's  means  :  but  as  she 
spit  in  his  face,  so  she  defied  him. 
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Clo.  Sir,  if  it  please  your  honour,  this  is  not  so. 

Elb.  Prove  it  before  these  varlets  here,  thou  honourable 
man,  prove  it. 

Escal.  Do  you  hear  how  he  misplaces  ?  [To  Angelo. 

Clo.  Sir,  she  came  in  great  with  child  ;  and  longing  (saving 
your  honour's  reverence)  for  stewed  prunes ;  sir,  we  had  but 
two  in  the  house,  which  at  that  very  distant  time  stood,  as  it 
were,  in  a  fruit-dish,  a  dish  of  some  three-pence ;  your  honours 
have  seen  such  dishes ;  they  are  not  China  dishes,  but  very 
good  dishes.' 

Escal.  Go  to,  go  to ;  no  matter  for  the  dish,  sir. 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir,  not  of  a  pin ;  you  are  therein  in  the 
right :  but,  to  the  point :  As  I  say,  this  mistress  Elbow,  being, 
as  I  say,  with  child,  and  being  great  bellied,  and  longing,  as  I 
said,  for  prunes  ;  and  having  but  two  in  the  dish,  as  I  said, 
master  Froth  here,  this  very  man,  having  eaten  the  rest,  as  I 
said,  and,  as  I  say,  paying  for  them  very  honestly ; — for,  as 
you  know,  master  Froth,  I  could  not  give  you  three-pence 
again. 

Froth.  No,  indeed. 

Clo.  Very  well :  you  being  then,  if  you  be  remembered, 
cracking  the  stones  of  the  foresaid  prunes. 

Froth.  Ay,  so  I  did,  indeed. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well :  I  telling  you  then,  if  you  be  remem- 
bered, that  such  a  one,  and  such  a  one,  were  past  cure  of  the 
thing  you  wot  of,  unless  they  kept  very  good  diet,  as  I  told 
you. 

Froth.  All  this  is  true. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well  then. 

Escal.  Come,  you  are  a  tedious  fool :  to  the  purpose. — 
What  was  done  to  Elbow's  Avife,  that  he  hath  cause  to  com- 
plain of?     Come  me  to  what  was  done  to  her. 

Clo.  Sir,  your  honour  cannot  come  to  that  yet. 

Escal.  No,  sir,  nor  I  mean  it  not. 

Clo.  Sir,  but  you  shall  come  to  it,  by  your  honour's  leave  : 
And,  I  beseech  you,  look  into  master  Froth  here,  sir  ;  a  man 
of  fourscore  pound  a-year  ;  whose  father  died  at  Hallowmas  : 
— Was  't  not  at  Hallowmas,  master  Froth  ? 

Froth.  All-hallo wnd  eve. 
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Clo.  Why,  very  well ;  I  hope  here  be  truths  :  He,  sir,  sit- 
ting, as  I  say,  in  a  lower  chair,  sir ; — 't  was  in  the  Bunch  of 
Grapes,  where,  indeed,  you  have  a  delight  to  sit :  Have  you 
not? 

Froth.  I  have  so ;  because  it  is  an  open  room,*  and  good 
for  winter. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well  then ; — I  hope  here  be  truths. 

Aug.  This  will  last  out  a  night  in  Russia, 
When  nights  are  longest  there  :  I  '11  take  my  leave. 
And  leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause ; 
Hoping  you  '11  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  all. 

Escal.  I  think  no  less :  Good  morrow  to  your  lordship. 

[Exit  Angelo. 
Now,  sir,  come  on :  What  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife,  once  more? 

Clo.  Once,  sir  ?  there  was  nothing  done  to  her  once. 

Elb.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  ask  him  what  this  man  did  to  my 
wife. 

Clo.  I  beseech  your  honour,  ask  me. 

Escal.  Well,  sir  :  what  did  this  gentleman  to  her  ? 

Clo.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  look  in  this  gentleman's  face : — 
Good  master  Froth,  look  upon  his  honour ;  't  is  for  a  good 
purpose  :  Doth  your  honour  mark  his  face  ? 

Escal.  Ay,  sir,  very  well. 

Clo.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  mark  it  well. 

Escal.  Well,  I  do  so. 

Clo.  Doth  your  honour  see  any  harm  in  his  face  ? 

Escal.  Why,  no. 

Clo.  I  '11  be  supposed  upon  a  book,  his  face  is  the  worst 
thing  about  him  :  Good  then  ;  if  his  face  be  the  worst  thing 
about  him,  how  could  master  Froth  do  the  constable's  wife 
any  harm  ?     I  would  know  that  of  your  honour. 

Escal.  He 's  in  the  right :  Constable,  what  say  you  to  it? 

Elb.  First,  an  it  like  you,  the  house  is  a  respected  house ; 
next,  this  is  a  respected  fellow ;  and  his  mistress  is  a  respected 
woman. 

»  Open  room.     This  has  been  explauied  as  a  warm  room,  from  the  same  root  as 
oven.     But  oven,  if  Tooke's  interpretation  be  correct,  means  a  place  heaved,  raised 
up.     We  rather  think  that  open  has  here  nothing  to  do  with  the  winter  quality  of 
the  room,  but  that  it  means  a  common  room,  which  is  also  a  warm  room. 
Vol.  III.  2  D 
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Clo.  By  tills  hand,  sir,  his  wife  is  a  more  respected  person 
than  any  of  us  all. 

Elb.  Varlet,  thou  liest ;  thou  liest,  wicked  varlet :  the  time 
is  yet  to  come  that  she  was  ever  respected,  with  man,  woman, 
or  child. 

Clo.  Sir,  she  was  respected  with  him  before  he  married  with 
her. 

Escal.  Which  is  the  wiser  here  ?  Justice,  or  Iniquity  ? — Is 
this  true  ? 

Elb.  O  thou  caitiff!  O  thou  varlet !  O  thou  wicked  Han- 
nibal !  I  respected  with  her,  before  I  was  married  to  her  ! 
If  ever  I  was  respected  with  her,  or  she  with  me,  let  not  your 
worship  think  me  the  poor  duke's  officer : — Prove  this,  thou 
wicked  Hannibal,  or  I  '11  have  mine  action  of  battery  on 
thee. 

Escal.  If  he  took  you  a  box  o'  th'  ear,  you  might  have  your 
action  of  slander  too. 

Elb.  Marry,  I  thank  your  good  worship  for  it :  What  is  't 
your  worship's  pleasure  I  should  do  with  this  wicked  caitiff? 

Escal.  Truly,  officer,  because  he  hath  some  offences  in  him 
that  thou  wouldst  discover  if  thou  couldst,  let  him  continue  in 
his  courses  till  thou  know'st  what  they  are. 

Elb.  Marry,  I  thank  your  worship  for  it : — Thou  seest, 
thou  wicked  varlet  now,  what 's  come  upon  thee  ;  thou  art  to 
continue  now,  thou  varlet ;  thou  art  to  continue. 

Escal.  Where  were  you  born,  friend  ?  [To  Froth. 

Froth.  Here  in  Vienna,  sir. 

Escal.  Are  you  of  fourscore  pounds  a-year  ? 

Froth.  Yes,  and  't  please  you,  sir. 

Escal.  So. — What  trade  are  you  of,  sir  ?       [To  the  Clown. 

Clo.  A  tapster ;  a  poor  widow's  tapster. 

Escal.  Your  mistress's  name  ? 

Clo.  Mistress  Overdone. 

Escal.  Hath  she  had  any  more  than  one  husband  ? 

Clo.  Nine,  sir ;  Over-done  by  the  last. 

Escal.  Nine  ! — Come  hither  to  me,  master  Froth.  Master 
Froth,  I  would  not  have  you  acquainted  with  tapsters :  they 
will  draw  you,  master  Froth,  and  you  will  hang  them :  Get 
you  gone,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  you. 
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Froth.  I  thank  your  worship  :  For  mine  own  part,  T  never 
come  into  any  room  in  a  taphouse,  but  I  am  drawn  in. 

Escal.  "Well ;  no  more  of  it,  master  Froth :  farewell.  [^Exit 
Froth,] — Come  you  hither  to  me,  master  tapster ;  what 's 
your  name,  master  tapster  ? 

Clo.  Pompey. 

Escal.  What  else  ? 

Clo.  Bum,  sir. 

Escal.  'Troth,  and  your  bum  is  the  greatest  thing  about 
you ;  so  that,  in  the  beastliest  sense,  you  are  Pompey  the 
great.  Pompey,  you  are  partly  a  bawd,  Pompey,  howsoever 
you  colour  it  in  being  a  tapster.  Are  you  not  ?  come,  tell  me 
true  ;  it  shall  be  the  better  for  you. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  I  am  a  poor  fellow  that  would  live. 

Escal.  How  would  you  live,  Pompey  ?  by  being  a  bawd  ? 
What  do  you  think  of  the  trade,  Pompey?  is  it  a  lawful 
trade  ? 

Clo.  If  the  law  would  allow  it,  sir. 

Escal.  But  the  law  will  not  allow  it,  Pompey  :  nor  it  shall 
not  be  allowed  in  Vienna. 

Clo.  Does  your  worship  mean  to  geld  and  splay*  all  the 
youth  of  the  city  ? 

Escal.  No,  Pompey. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  in  my  poor  opinion,  they  will  to  't  then  :  If 
your  worship  will  take  order  for  the  drabs  and  the  knaves, 
you  need  not  to  fear  the  bawds. 

Escal.  There  are  pretty  orders  beginning,  I  can  tell  you  : 
It  is  but  heading  and  hanging. 

Clo.  If  you  head  and  hang  all  that  offend  that  way  but  for 
ten  year  together,  you  '11  be  glad  to  give  out  a  commission  for 
more  heads.  If  this  law  hold  in  Vienna  ten  year,  I  '11  rent 
the  fairest  house  in  it  after  three-pence  a  bay  :  If  you  live  to 
see  this  come  to  pass,  say,  Pompey  told  you  so. 

Escal.  Thank  you,  good  Pompey  :  and,  in  requital  of  your 
prophecy,  hark  you, — I  advise  you,  let  me  not  find  you  before 
me  again  upon  any  complaint  whatsoever,  no,  not  for  dwelling 
where  you  do  ;  if  I  do,  Pompey,  I  shall  beat  you  to  your  tent, 
and  prove  a  shrewd  Cajsar  to  you ;  in  plain  dealing,  Pompey, 

*  Splay.     Used  in  Chapman's  Homer  and  Holland's  Pliny. 
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I  shall  have  you  whipped :  so  for  this  time,  Pompey,  fare  you 
well. 

Clo.  I  thank  your  worship  for  your  good  counsel;  but  I 
shall  follow  it  as  the  flesh  and  fortune  shall  better  determine. 
Whip  me  ?     No,  no ;  let  carman  whip  his  jade  ; 
The  valiant  heart 's  not  whipp'd  out  of  his  trade.  [Exit. 

Escal.  Come  hither  to  me,  master  Elbow;  come  hither, 
master  constable.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  place  of 
constable  ? 

Elb.  Seven  year  and  a  half,  sir. 

Escal.  I  thought,  by  your  *  readiness  in  the  office^  you  had 
continued  in  it  some  time  :  You  say,  seven  years  together  ? 

Elb.  And  a  half,  sir. 

Escal.  Alas !  it  hath  been  great  pains  to  you !  They  do 
you  wrong  to  put  you  so  oft  upon  't :  Are  there  not  men  in 
your  ward  sufficient  to  serve  it  ? 

Elb.  Faith,  sir,  few  of  any  wit  in  such  matters  :  as  they  are 
chosen,  they  are  glad  to  choose  me  for  them  ;  I  do  it  for  some 
piece  of  money,  and  go  through  with  all. 

Escal.  Look  you  bring  me  in  the  names  of  some  six  or 
seven,  the  most  sufficient  of  your  parish. 

Elb.  To  your  worship's  house,  sir  ? 

Escal.  To  my  house:  Fare  you  well.  \_Exit  Elbow.] 
What 's  o'clock,  think  you  ? 

Just.  Eleven,  sir. 

Escal.  I  pray  you  home  to  dinner  with  me.  , 

Just.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

Escal.  It  grieves  me  for  the  death  of  Claudio  ; 
But  there 's  no  remedy. 

Just.  Lord  Angelo  is  severe. 

Escal.  It  is  but  needful : 

Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so  ; 
Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe : 
But  yet, — Poor  Claudio  ! — There  is  no  remedy. 
Come,  sir.  [Exeunt. 

"  Your.     The  original  has  the. 
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SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Provost  and  a  Servant. 

Serv.  He  's  hearing  of  a  cause ;  he  will  come  straight. 
I  '11  tell  him  of  you. 

Prov.  Pray  you  do.  [Exit  Servant.]   I  '11  know 
His  pleasure  ;  may  be,  he  will  relent :  Alas, 
He  hath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream  ! 
All  sects,  all  ages,  smack  of  this  vice  ;  and  he 
To  die  for  't— 

Enter  Angelo. 

Ang.  Now,  what's  the  matter,  provost? 

Prov.  Is  it  your  will  Claudio  shall  die  to-morrow  ? 

Ang.  Did  not  I  tell  thee,  yea  ?  hadst  thou  not  order  ? 
Why  dost  thou  ask  again  ? 

Prov.  Lest  I  might  be  too  rash : 

Under  your  good  correction,  I  have  seen. 
When,  after  execution,  judgment  hath 
Repented  o'er  his  doom. 

Ang.  Go  to ;  let  that  be  mine  : 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place. 
And  you  shall  well  be  spar'd. 

Prov.  I  crave  your  honour's  pardon. — 

What  shall  be  done,  sir,  with  the  groaning  Juliet  ? 
She  's  very  near  her  hour. 

Ang.  Dispose  of  her 

To  some  more  fitter  place ;  and  that  with  speed. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Here  is  the  sister  of  the  man  condemn'd, 
Desires  access  to  you. 

Ang.  Hath  he  a  sister  ? 

Prov.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  very  virtuous  maid. 
And  to  be  shortly  of  a  sisterhood. 
If  not  already. 

Ang.  Well,  let  her  be  admitted.  [Exit  Servant. 

See  you,  the  fornicatress  be  remov'd  ; 
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Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means  ; 
There  shall  be  order  for  it. 

£nter  Lrcio  and  Isabella. 

Prov.  Save  your  honour  !  \Offering  to  retire. 

Ang.  Stay  a  little  while. — \To  Isab.]     You  are  welcome  : 
What 's  your  will  ? 

Isdb,  I  am  a  woeful  suitor  to  your  honour ^ 
Please  but  your  honour  hear  me. 

Ang.  Well ;  what 's  your  suit  ? 

Isab.  There  is  a  vice  that  most  I  do  abhor. 
And  most  desire  should  meet  the  blow  of  justice; 
For  which  I  would  not  plead,  but  that  I  must ; 
For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am 
At  war,  'twixt  will,  and  will  not. 

Ang.  Well ;  the  matter  ? 

Isab.  I  have  a  brother  is  condemn'd  to  die  : 
I  do  beseech  you,  let  it  be  his  fault. 
And  not  my  brother. 

Prov.  Heaven  give  thee  moving  graces ! 

Ang.  Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it  ? 
Why,  every  fault 's  condemn'd,  ere  it  be  done  : 
Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function. 
To  fine*  the  faults,  whose  fine  stands  in  record, 
And  let  go  by  the  actor. 

Isab.  O  just,  but  severe  law ! 

I  had  a  brother  then. — Heaven  keep  your  honour  !    [^Retiring. 

Lucio.  [2b  Isab.]  Give  't  not  o'er  so:  to  him  again,  en- 
treat him ; 
Kneel  down  before  him,  hang  upon  his  gown ; 
You  are  too  cold  :  if  you  should  need  a  pin. 
You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it : 
To  him,  I  say. 

Isab.  Must  he  needs  die  ? 

Ang.  Maiden,  no  remedy. 

Isab.  Yes  ;  I  do  think  that  you  might  pardon  him. 
And  neither  heaven,  nor  man,  grieve  at  the  mercy. 

^  To  fine.     So  the  original.     The  ordinary  reading  is  to ^wt/.     To  _/?«e  is  to  sen- 
tence— to  bring  to  an  end. 
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Ang.  I  will  not  do  't. 

Isab.  But  can  you,  if  you  would? 

Ang.  Look,  what  I  will  not  that  I  cannot  do. 

Isah.  But  might  you  do 't,  and  do  the  world  no  wrong, 
If  so  your  heart  were  touch' d  with  that  remorse 
As  mine  is  to  him  ? 

Ang.  He  's  sentenced;  'tis  too  late. 

Lucio.  You  are  too  cold.  \_To  Isab. 

Isah.  Too  late  ?  why,  no ;  I,  that  do  speak  a  word. 
May  call  it  back  again  :  Well  believe  this,* 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs. 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword. 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe. 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does. 

If  he  had  been  as  you,  and  you  as  he. 
You  would  have  slipp'd  like  him ;  but  he,  like  you. 
Would  not  have  been  so  stern. 

Ang.  Pray  you,  begone. 

Isab.  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  your  potency. 
And  you  were  Isabel !  should  it  then  be  thus  ? 
No ;   I  would  tell  what 't  were  to  be  a  judge. 
And  what  a  prisoner. 

Lucio.  Ay,  touch  him  ;  there  's  the  vein.  [Aside. 

Ang.  Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law. 
And  you  but  waste  youi'  words. 

Isah.  Alas  !  alas  ! 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once ; 
And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took 
Found  out  the  remedy  :  How  would  you  be. 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?     O,  think  on  that ; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips. 
Like  man  new  made.*^ 

^  Well  believe  this — be  well  assured  of  this.  The  folio  of  1623  omits  back,  which 
is  inserted  in  that  of  16  32. 

^  This  is  explained  by  Malone, — "  You  will  then  appear  as  tender-hearted  and 
merciful  as  the  first  man  was  in  his  days  of  innocence,  immediately  after  his  creation." 
Is  it  not  rather  with  reference  to  the  fine  allusion  to  the  redemption  which  has  gone 
before  ?  Think  on  that,  and  you  will  then  be  as  merciful  as  a  man  regenerate. 
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Ang.  Be  you  content,  fair  maid ; 

It  is  the  law,  not  I,  condemns  your  brother  : 
Were  he  my  kinsman,  brother,  or  my  son, 
It  should  be  thus  with  him ; — he  must  die  to-morrow. 

Isab.  To-morrow  ?  O,  that 's  sudden !      Spare  him,  spare 
him  : 
He 's  not  prepar'd  for  death  !     Even  for  our  kitchens 
We  kill  the  fowl  of  season  ;  ^  shall  we  serve  heaven 
With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister 
To  our  gross  selves  ?     Good,  good  my  lord,  bethink  you : 
Who  is  it  that  hath  died  for  this  oifence  ? 
There  's  many  have  committed  it. 

Lucio.  Ay,  well  said. 

Ang.  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath  slept : 
Those  many  had  not  dar'd  to  do  that  evil, 
If  the  first  that  did  the  edict  infringe  ^ 
Had  answer'd  for  his  deed ;  now,  't  is  awake ; 
Takes  note  of  what  is  done ;  and,  like  a  prophet. 
Looks  in  a  glass,  that  shows  what  future  evils 
(Either  now,  or  by  remissness  new-conceiv'd. 
And  so  in  progress  to  be  hatch'd  and  born) 
Are  now  to  have  no  successive  degrees. 
But,  where  "^  they  live,  to  end. 

Isah.  Yet  show  some  pity. 

Ang.  I  show  it  most  of  all,  when  I  show  justice ; 
For  then  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know. 
Which  a  dismiss'd  offence  would  after  gall ; 
And  do  him  right,  that,  answering  one  foul  wrong, 
Lives  not  to  act  another.     Be  satisfied ; 
Your  brother  dies  to-morrow ;  be  content. 

Isah.  So  you  must  be  the  first  that  gives  this  sentence ; 
And  he,  that  suffers  :  O,  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength  ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  Hke  a  giant. 

Lucio.  That 's  well  said. 


"  Tlie  fowl  of  season — when  in  season. 

^  We  print  this  line  as  in  the  original.     The  ordinary  reading  is,  if  the  first  man. 
The  necessary  retardation  of  the  original  adds  to  the  force  of  the  line. 
•^  Where.     The  original  has  here. 
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Isah.  Could  great  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet, 
For  every  pelting,  petty  officer 

Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder  :  nothing  but  thunder. 
Merciful  heaven ! 

Thou  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt, 
Splitt'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
Than  the  soft  myrtle  :  But  man,  proud  man  !  * 
Dress'd  in  a  little  brief  authority  ; 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he 's  most  assur'd. 
His  glassy  essence, — like  an  angry  ape. 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven. 
As  make  the  angels  weep  :  who,  with  our  spleens. 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal.^ 

Lucio.  O,  to  him,  to  him,  wench  :  he  will  relent ; 
He  's  coming,  I  perceive  't. 

Prov.  Pray  heaven,  she  win  him  ! 

Isah.  We  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  ourself : 
Great  men  may  jest  with  saints  :  't  is  wit  in  them ; 
But,  in  the  less,  foul  profanation. 

Lucio.  Thou  'rt  in  the  right,  girl ;  more  o'  that. 

Isah.  That  in  the  captain  's  but  a  choleric  word. 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 

Lucio.  Art  avis'd  o'  that?  more  on't. 

Ang.  Why  do  you  put  these  sayings  upon  me  ? 

Isah.  Because  authority,  though  it  err  like  others. 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself. 
That  skins  the  vice  o'  the  top :  Go  to  your  bosom  ; 
Knock  there  ;  and  ask  your  heart,  what  it  doth  know 
That 's  like  my  brother's  fault :  if  it  confess 
A  natural  guiltiness,  such  as  is  his. 
Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Against  my  brother's  life. 

Ang.  She  speaks,  and  't  is 

Such  sense,  that  my  sense  breeds  with  it. — Fare  you  well. 

*  The  editor  of  the  second  folio  reads,  0!  but  man,  proud  man.  How  much 
more  emphatic  is  the  passage  without  the  O,  making  the  pause  after  myrtle  ! 

^  We  understand  this  passage, — as  they  are  angels,  they  weep  at  folly;  if  they 
had  our  spleens,  they  would  laugh,  as  mortals. 
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Isah.  Gentle  my  lord,  turn  back. 

Ang.  I  will  bethink  me : — Come  again  to-morrow. 

Isah.  Hark,  how  I  "11  bribe  you  :  Good  my  lord,  turn  back. 

Ang.  How !  bribe  me  ? 

Isab.  Kj,  with  such  gifts  that  heaven  shall  share  with  you. 

Lucio.  You  had  marr'd  all  else. 

Isah.  Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold. 
Or  stones,  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor 
As  fancy  values  them ;  but  with  true  prayers. 
That  shall  be  up  at  heaven,  and  enter  there. 
Ere  sunrise  :  prayers  from  preserved  souls, 
From  fasting  maids,  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal. 

Ang.  Well :  come  to  me  to-morrow. 

Lucio.  Go  to  :  't  is  well ;  away.  \_Aside  to  Isabel. 

Isah.  Heaven  keep  your  honour  safe  ! 

Ang.  Amen : 

For  I  am  that  way  going  to  temptation,  [Aside. 

Where  prayers  cross.* 

Isah.  At  what  hour  to-morrow 

Shall  I  attend  your  lordship  ? 

Ang.  At  any  time  'fore  noon. 

Isah.  Save  your  honour !     [Exeuntlj\JCio,\%AB.,andVxoy. 

Ang.  From  thee ;  even  from  thy  virtue  ! — 

What 's  this  ?  what 's  this  ?     Is  this  her  fault,  or  mine  ? 
^       The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most  ?  Ha  ! 
Not  she  ;  nor  doth  she  tempt :  but  it  is  I, 
That  lying  by  the  violet,  in  the  sun. 
Do,  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower. 
Corrupt  with  virtuous  season.     Can  it  be. 
That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 
Than  woman's  lightness  ?     Having  waste  ground  enough. 
Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary, 

"  We  believe  Tyrwhitt's  explanation  of  this  passage  is  the  true  one.     He  quotes 
the  following  lines  from  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  Act  III.,  Scene  I  : — 
"  Sal.  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses. 
Sola.  Let  me  say  Amen  betimes,  lest  the  Devil  cross  thy  prayer.'''' 
And  he  adds,  "For  the  same  reason  Angelo  seems  to  say  Amen  to  Isabella's 
prayer." 
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And  pitch  our  evils*  there  ?     O,  fie,  fie,  fie  ! 

What  dost  thou  ?  or  what  art  thou,  Angelo  ? 

Dost  thou  desire  her  foully,  for  those  things 

That  make  her  good  ?     O,  let  her  brother  live  : 

Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority. 

When  judges  steal  themselves.     What  ?  do  I  love  her. 

That  I  desire  to  hear  her  speak  again. 

And  feast  upon  her  eyes  ?     What  is  't  I  dream  on  ? 

O  cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint, 

With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook  !     Most  dangerous 

Is  that  temptation,  that  doth  goad  us  on 

To  sin  in  loving  virtue :  never  could  the  strumpet. 

With  all  her  double  vigour,  art,  and  nature. 

Once  stir  my  temper ;  but  this  virtuous  maid 

Subdues  me  quite : — Ever  till  now. 

When  men  were  fond,  I  smil'd  and  wonder 'd  how.  \^xit. 

SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  a  Prison. 

Enter  Duke,  habited  like  a  Friar,  and  Provost. 

Duke.  Hail  to  you,  provost !  so  I  think  you  are. 

Prov.  I  am  the  provost :  What 's  your  will,  good  friar  ? 

Duke.  Bound  by  my  charity,  and  my  bless'd  order, 
I  come  to  visit  the  afflicted  spirits 
Here  in  the  prison :  do  me  the  common  right 
To  let  me  see  them ;  and  to  make  me  know 
The  nature  of  their  crimes,  that  I  may  minister 
To  them  accordingly. 

Prov.  I  would  do  more  than  that  if  more  were  needful. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Look,  here  comes  one ;  a  gentlewoman  of  mine. 
Who,  falling  in  the  flaws  ^  of  her  own  youth, 

*  Evils  has  here  a  peculiar  signification.  The  desecration  which  is  thus  expressed 
may  be  understood  from  a  passage  in  2  Kings,  chapter  x.,  verse  27  :  "  And  they 
brake  down  the  image  of  Baal,  and  brake  down  the  house  of  Baal,  and  made  it 
a  draught  house  unto  this  day." 

''  Flaws.  So  the  original.  The  ordinaiy  reading,  that  of  Warburton,  is yfawzes, 
which  he  adopts  to  preserve  "  the  integrity  of  the  metaphor."  Sliakspere,  in  the 
superabundance  of  his  thought,  makes  one  metaphor  run  into  another ;  and  thus 
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Hath  blister'd  her  report :  She  is  with  child ; 
And  he  that  got  it,  sentenc'd  :  a  young  man 
More  fit  to  do  another  such  ofience. 
Than  die  for  this. 

Duke.  When  must  he  die  ? 

Prov.  As  I  do  think,  to-morrow. — 
I  have  provided  for  you ;  stay  a  while. 
And  you  shall  be  conducted.  [  To  Juliet. 

Duke.  Repent  you,  fair  one,  of  the  sin  you  carry  ? 

Juliet.  I  do  ;  and  bear  the  shame  most  patiently. 

Duke.  I  '11  teach  you  how  you  shall  arraign  your  conscience. 
And  try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  sound, 
Or  hollowly  put  on. 

Juliet.  I  '11  gladly  learn. 

Duke.  Love  you  the  man  that  wrong'd  you  ? 

Juliet.  Yes,  as  I  love  the  woman  that  wrong'd  him. 

Duke.  So  then,  it  seems,  your  most  ofFenceful  act 
"Was  mutually  committed? 

Juliet.  Mutually. 

Duke.  Then  was  your  sin  of  heavier  kind  than  his. 

Juliet.  I  do  confess  it,  and  repent  it,  father, 

Duke.  'T  is  meet  so,  daughter  :  but  lest  *  you  do  repent. 
As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this  shame, — 
Which  sorrow  is  always  toward  ourselves,  not  heaven  ; 
Showing,  we  would  not  spare  heaven,  as  we  love  it. 
But  as  we  stand  in  fear, — 

Juliet.  I  do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  evil ; 
And  take  the  shame  with  joy. 

Juliet  may  yield  to  \\ie  flaws — storms — of  her  own  youth,  and  so  blister  her  repu- 
tation.    Steevens  says,  "  Blister  seems  to  have  reference  to  \he  flames  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  line.     A  similar  use  of  this  word  occurs  in  '  Hamlet :' — 
"  * takes  the  rose 

From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 

And  sets  a  blister  there.'  " 
The  passage  which  he  quotes  to  defend  the  reading  oi  flames  makes  against  it.    The 
blister  succeeds  the  rose,  without  any  previous  burning. 

*  Lest.     The  original   has  least.     Mr.   Collier,    who  adopts   and  explains   the 
reading  oi  least,  overlooks  the  circumstance  that  in  the  next  act,  in  the  line, 

"  Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  should  entertain,"' 
the  original  has  also  least ;  for  which  Mr.  Collier  substitutes  lest  without  expla- 
nation. 
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Duke.  There  rest. 

Your  partner,  as  I  hear,  must  die  to-morrow. 
And  I  am  going  with  instruction  to  him. — 
Grace  go  with  you  !     Benedicite !  [Exit. 

Juliet.  Must  die  to-morrow  !     O,  injurious  love. 
That  respites  me  a  life,  whose  very  comfort 
Is  still  a  dying  horror  ! 

Prov.  'T  is  pity  of  him-  lExeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — A  Room  in  Angelo's  House. 

Enter  Angelo. 

Ang.  When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and  pray 
To  several  subjects  :  heaven  hath  my  empty  words  : 
Whilst  my  invention,*  hearing  not  my  tongue. 
Anchors  on  Isabel :  Heaven  in  my  mouth. 
As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name ; 
And  in  my  heart,  the  strong  and  swelling  evil 
Of  my  conception  :  The  state  whereon  I  studied 
Is  like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read. 
Grown  fear'd  ^  and  tedious  ;  yea,  my  gravity. 
Wherein  (let  no  man  hear  me)  I  take  pride. 
Could  I,  with  boot,"  change  for  an  idle  plume. 
Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.     O  place !     O  form  ! 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,*^  thy  habit. 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  false  seeming  !     Blood,  thou  art  blood  :  ^ 
Let 's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn, 
'T  is  not  the  devil's  crest.^ 

"  Inoention — imagination. 

^  Fear'd.  So  all  the  original  copies,  except  one,  in  which  the/ looks  ]ikey(the 
long  s).  This  action  of  the  press  in  wearing  tlie  f  into  f  rendered  the  modern 
change  to  the  short  s  very  useful. 

"  Boot — advantage. 

^  Case — outside. 

^  So  the  original.     The  ordinary  reading  is,  Blood,  thou  still  art  blood. 

^  A  crest  was  emblematical  of  some  quality  in  the  wearer,  such  as  his  ancestral 
name.  Whatever  legend  we  put  on  it,  the  crest  is  typical  of  the  person.  The 
"devil's  horn"  is  tlie  "devil's  crest;"  but  if  we  write  "good  angel"  on  it,  the 
emblem  is  overlooked  in  the  "false  seeming." 
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Enter  Servant. 

Ho-w  now,  who  's  there  ? 

Serv.  One  Isabel,  a  sister. 

Desires  access  to  you. 

Ang.  Teach  her  the  way.     O  heavens  !  [^Exit  Serv. 

"Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart. 
Making  both  it  unable  for  itself. 
And  dispossessing  all  my  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness  ? 

So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons  ; 
Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 
By  which  he  should  revive  :  and  even  so 
The  general,*  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  king, 
Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  fondness 
Crowd  to  his  presence,  where  their  untaught  love 
Must  needs  appear  ofience. 

Entei'  Isabella. 
How  now,  fair  maid  ? 

Isah.  I  am  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

Ang.  That  you  might  know  it  would  much  better  please  me. 
Than  to  demand  what  'tis.    Your  brother  cannot  live. 

Isah.  Even  so. — Heaven  keep  your  honour !  [lieiirmg. 

Ang.  Yet  may  he  live  a  while ;  and,  it  may  be. 
As  long  as  you,  or  I :  yet  he  must  die. 

Isab.  Under  your  sentence  ? 

Ang.  Yea. 

Isab.  When,  I  beseech  you  ?  that  in  his  reprieve. 
Longer,  or  shorter,  he  may  be  so  fitted. 
That  his  soul  sicken  not. 

Ang.  Ha !  Fie,  these  filthy  vices  !     It  were  as  good 
To  pardon  him  that  hath  from  nature  stolen 
A  man  already  made,  as  to  remit 
Their  saucy  sweetness,  that  do  coin  heaven's  image 
In  stamps  that  are  forbid :  't  is  all  as  easy 
Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made. 
As  to  put  mettle  in  restrained  means, 
To  make  a  false  one. 

*  The  general — the  people. 
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Isab.  'T  is  set  down  so  in  heaven,  but  not  in  earth. 

Ang.  Say  you  so  ?  then  I  shall  poze  you  quickly. 
Which  had  you  rather.  That  the  most  just  law 
Now  took  your  brother's  life  ;  or,  *  to  redeem  him, 
Give  up  your  body  to  such  sweet  uncleanness. 
As  she  that  he  hath  stain'd  ? 

Isah.  Sir,  believe  this, 

I  had  rather  give  my  body  than  ray  soul. 

A7ig.  I  talk  not  of  your  soul :  Our  compell'd  sins 
Stand  more  for  number  than  for  accompt. 

Isah.  How  say  you  ? 

Ang.  Nay,  I  '11  not  warrant  that ;  for  I  can  speak 
Against  the  thing  I  say.     Answer  to  this ; — 
I,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law. 
Pronounce  a  sentence  on  your  brother's  life  : 
Might  there  not  be  a  charity  in  sin. 
To  save  this  brother's  life  ? 

Isab.  Please  you  to  do  't, 

I  '11  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul. 
It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity. 

Ang.  Pleas'd  you  to  do 't,  at  peril  of  your  soul, 
Were  equal  poise  of  sin  and  charity. 

Isab.  That  I  do  beg  his  life,  if  it  be  sin, 
Heaven  let  me  bear  it !  you  granting  of  my  suit. 
If  that  be  sin,  I  '11  make  it  my  morn  prayer 
To  have  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine. 
And  nothing  of  your  answer.*^ 

Ang.  Nay,  but  hear  me : 

Your  sense  pursues  not  mine  :  either  you  are  ignorant. 
Or  seem  so,  craftily ;  ^  and  that 's  not  good. 

Isab.  Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good. 
But  graciously  to  know  I  am  no  better. 

Ang.  Thus  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  most  bright. 
When  it  doth  tax  itself:  as  these  black  masks 
Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty  ten  times  louder 
Than  beauty  could,  displayed. — But  mark  me ; 
To  be  received  plain,  I  '11  speak  more  gross  : 
Your  brother  is  to  die. 

*  Or.     The  original  has  and.  ^    Your  answer — for  you  to  answer, 

<=   Craftily.     The  original  has  crafty. 
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Isab.  So. 

Ang.  And  his  offence  is  so,  as  it  appears 
Accountant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain. 

Isah.  True. 

Ang.  Admit  no  other  way  to  save  his  life, 
(As  I  subscribe  not  that,  nor  any  other, 
But  in  the  loss  of  question,)  that  you,  his  sister. 
Finding  yourself  desir'd  of  such  a  person. 
Whose  credit  with  the  judge^  or  own  great  place. 
Could  fetch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 
Of  the  all-binding  *  law ;  and  that  there  were 
No  earthly  mean  to  save  him,  but  that  either 
You  must  lay  down  the  treasures  of  your  body 
To  this  suppos'd,  or  else  to  let  him  suffer ; 
What  would  you  do  ? 

Isah.  As  much  for  my  poor  brother  as  myself: 
That  is.  Were  I  under  the  terms  of  death. 
The  impression  of  keen  whips  I  'd  wear  as  rubies. 
And  strip  myself  to  death,  as  to  a  bed 
That  longing  had  been  sick  for,^  ere  I  'd  yield 
My  body  up  to  shame. 

Ang.  Then  must  your  brother  die. 

Isah.  And  't  were  the  cheaper  way  : 
Better  it  were  a  brother  died  at  once. 
Than  that  a  sister,  by  redeeming  him. 
Should  die  for  ever. 

A7ig.  Were  not  you  then  as  cruel  as  the  sentence 
That  you  have  slander' d  so  ? 

Isah.  Ignomy  in  ransom,  and  free  pardon. 
Are  of  two  houses  :  lawful  mercy 
Is  nothing  kin  to  foul  redemption. 

Ang.  You  seem'd  of  late  to  make  the  law  a  tyrant ; 
And  rather  prov'd  the  sliding  of  your  brother 
A  merriment,  than  a  vice. 

Isab.  O,  pardon  me,  my  lord;  it  oft  falls  out, 
To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  speak  not  what  we  mean : 

*  All-binding.    The  original  has  all-building . 

*"  The  original  has  "  that  longing  have  been  sick  for.''  This  has  been  silently 
changed  into  the  ordinary  reading,  ■' that  longing //wre  been  sick  A)r."  Longing 
is  clearly  a  substantive, — desire  ;  and  we  venture  therefore  to  make  (he  alteration  in 
the  tense. 
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I  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate. 
For  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love. 

Ang.  We  are  all  frail. 

Isab.  Else  let  my  brother  die. 

If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he 
Owe,  and  succeed  thy  weakness.* 

Ang.  Nay?  women  are  frail  too. 

Isab.  Aj,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view  themselves ; 
Which  are  as  easy  broke  as  they  make  forms. 
Women  ! — Help  heaven  !  men  their  creation  mar 
In  profiting  by  them.     Nay,  call  us  ten  times  frail; 
For  we  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are. 
And  credulous  to  false  prints. 

Ang.  1  think  it  well : 

And  from  this  testimony  of  your  own  sex, 
(Since,  I  suppose,  we  are  made  to  be  no  stronger 
Than  faults  may  shake  our  frames,)  let  me  be  bold; — 
I  do  arrest  your  words  :  Be  that  you  are. 
That  is,  a  woman  ;  if  you  be  more,  you  're  none  ; 
If  you  be  one,  (as  you  are  well  express'd 
By  all  external  warrants,)  show  it  now. 
By  putting  on  the  destin'd  livery. 

Isab.  I  have  no  tongue  but  one :  gentle  my  lord. 
Let  me  entreat  you  speak  the  former  language. 

Atig.  Plainly  conceive,  I  love  you. 

Isab.  My  brother  did  love  Juliet ;  and  you  tell  me 
That  he  shall  die  for  it. 

Ang.  He  shall  not,  Isabel,  if  you  give  me  love. 

Isab.  I  know,  your  virtue  hath  a  licence  in  't. 
Which  seems  a  little  fouler  than  it  is. 
To  pluck  on  others. 

Ang.  Believe  me,  on  mine  honour. 

My  words  express  my  purpose. 

Isab.  Ha  !  little  honour  to  be  much  believ'd, 

^  This  passage  is  exceedingly  diflficult ;  but  its  obscurity  is  not  lessened  by  the 
change  which  has  been  adopted  by  modern  editors,  "  Owe,  and  succeed  6y  weak- 
ness." When  Angelo  says,  "  We  are  all  frail,"  he  makes  a  confession  of  his  own 
frailty,  and  of  that  particular  frailty  of  which,  from  the  tenor  of  what  has  j)receded, 
Isabella  begins  to  suspect  him.  She  answers,  otherwise  let  my  brother  die,  if  we 
be  not  all  frail — if  he  be  not  a  feodary, — one  holding  by  the  same  tenure  as  the 
rest  of  mankind, — and  only  Ae  be  found  to  own  and  succeed  My  weakness,  which 
thou  hast  confessed  by  implication. 

Vol.  III.  2  E 
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And  most  pernicious  purpose  ! — Seeming,  seeming  !  — 

I  will  proclaim  thee,  Angelo  ;  look  for  't : 

Sign  me  a  present  pardon  for  my  brother. 

Or,  with  an  outstretch'd  throat,  I  '11  tell  the  world  aloud. 

What  man  thou  art. 

Ang.  Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel  ? 

My  unsoil'd  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life. 
My  vouch  against  you,  and  my  place  i'  the  state. 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh. 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report. 
And  smell  of  calumny.     I  have  begun ; 
And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein : 
Fit  thy  consent  to  my  sharp  appetite ; 
Lay  by  all  nicety,  and  prolixious  blushes, 
That  banish  what  they  sue  for  ;  redeem  thy  brother 
By  yielding  up  thy  body  to  my  will ; 
Or  else  he  must  not  only  die  the  death, 
But  thy  unkindness  shall  his  death  di-aw  out 
To  lingering  sufferance  :  answer  me  to-morrow. 
Or,  by  the  affection  that  now  guides  me  most, 
I  '11  prove  a  tyrant  to  him  :  As  for  you. 
Say  what  you  can,  my  false  o'erweighs  your  true.  \_Exit. 

Isab.  To  whom  should  I  complain  ?     Did  I  tell  this, 
Who  would  believe  me  ?     O  perilous  mouths. 
That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  self-same  tongue, 
Either  of  condemnation  or  approof ! 
Bidding  the  law  make  court'sy  to  their  will ; 
Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  the  appetite, 
To  follow  as  it  draws !     1 11  to  my  brother  : 
Though  he  hath  fallen  by  prompture  *  of  the  blood. 
Yet  hath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour. 
That  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he  'd  yield  them  up, 
Before  his  sister  should  her  body  stoop 
To  such  abhorr'd  pollution. 
Then,  Isabel,  live  chaste,  and,  brother,  die  : 
More  than  our  brother  is  our  chastity. 
I  '11  tell  him  yet  of  Angelo's  request, 
And  fit  his  mind  to  death,  for  his  soul's  rest.  \^Exit. 

"■  Prompture — suggestion. 
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ILLUSTRATION     OF    ACT    IL 


^  Scene  I. — '•  TTiey  are  not  China  dishes,  but  very  good  dishes.^' 

In  the  first  scene  of  Massinger"s  '  Renegado,'  the  servant  of  the  disguised  Venetian 
gentleman  tells  his  master  that  his  wares 

"  Are  safe  unladen ;   not  a  crystal  crack'd, 
Or  China  dish  needs  soldering." 

China  dishes  were  not  uncommon  things  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  We 
captured  them  on  board  the  Spanish  carracks  ;  and  we  purchased  them  from  Venice. 
Cromwell  imposed  a  duty  on  Chnia  dishes,  so  that  they  had  in  his  time  become  a 
regular  article  of  commerce. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  the  Prison. 

Enter  Duke,  Claudio,  and  Provost. 

Duke.  So,  then  you  hope  of  pardon  from  lord  Angelo  ? 

Claud.  The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine, 
But  only  hope  : 
I  have  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepar'd  to  die. 

Duke.  Be  absolute  for  death ;  either  death,  or  life. 
Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.     Reason  thus  with  life  : 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep  :  ^  a  breath  thou  art, 
(Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences,) 
That  dost^  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st. 
Hourly  afflict :  merely,  thou  art  death's  fool ; ' 
For  him  thou  labour'st  by  thy  flight  to  shun. 
And  yet  runn'st  toward  him  stiU  :  Thou  art  not  noble  ; 
For  all  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st. 
Are  nurs'd  by  baseness  :  Thou  art  by  no  means  valiant ; 
For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm :  '^  Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep, 

"  Keep.  Warburton  says,  "  The  sense  of  the  lines  in  this  reading  is  a  direct  per- 
suasive to  suicide ;'"  and  he  proposes  to  read  reck — care  for.  It  happens  that  keep 
was  anciently  used  in  this  very  sense.  In  Wiclif 's  translation  of  the  Bible,  the 
fortieth  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke  is  thus  rendered  :  "  And  she  stood, 
and  said.  Lord,  takest  thou  no  keep  that  my  sisler  hath  left  me  alone  to  serve  ?"  In 
the  authorised  version  the  word  cm-e  is  substituted  for  keep. 

^  Dost.  Hanmer  improperly  changed  the  old  reading  to  do ;  conceiving  that 
"  skiey  influences"'  was  the  nominative  case.     Porson  restored  the  proper  reading. 

•^  Johnson  says,  "  JVorm  is  put  for  any  creeping  thing  or  serpent.  Shakspeare 
supposes  falsely,  but  according  to  the  vulgar  notion,  that  a  serpent  wounds  with  his 
tongue,  and  that  his  tongue  is  forked."  It  appears  to  us  that  the  fear  here  described 
is  that  of  the  wo/vm  of  the  grave,  and  that  the  next  sentence  is  an  enforcement  of  the 
same  idea.  Throughout  this  speech  the  antagonist  principle  of  life  is  kept  con- 
stantly in  view  : — 

"  Merely,  thou  art  deatli's  fool." 
"  And  death  unloads  thee." 

"  What 's  yet  in  this, 
That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?  Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths." 
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And  that  thou  oft  provok'st ;  yet  grossly  fear'st 

Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.     Thou  art  not  thyself ; 

For  thou  exist' st  on  many  a  thousand  grains 

That  issue  out  of  dust :  Happy  thou  art  not : 

For  what  thou  hast  not  still  thou  striv'st  to  get; 

And  what  thou  hast,  forgett'st :  Thou  art  not  certain  ; 

For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects. 

After  the  moon :  If  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  poor ; 

For,  like  an  ass  whose  back  with  ingots  bows. 

Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey. 

And  death  unloads  thee  :  Friend  hast  thou  none ; 

For  thine  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire. 

The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins, 

Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum, 

For  ending  thee  no  sooner  :  Thou  hast  nor  youth,  nor  age ; 

But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep. 

Dreaming  on  both  :  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 

Becomes  as  aged,*  and  doth  beg  the  alms 

Of  palsied  eld ;  ^  and  when  thou  art  old,  and  rich. 

Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty. 

To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.     What 's  yet  in  this. 

That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?     Yet  in  this  life 

Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths  :  yet  death  we  fear. 

That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Claud.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

To  sue  to  live,  I  find  I  seek  to  die ; 
And  seeking  death  find  life  :  Let  it  come  on. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Isab.  What,  ho !  Peace  here  ;  grace  and  good  company  ! 

Prov.  Who 's  there  ?  come  in  :  the  wish  deserves  a  welcome. 

Duke.  Dear  sir,  ere  long  I  '11  visit  you  again. 

Claud.  Most  holy  sir,  I  thank  you. 

Isab.  My  business  is  a  word  or  two  with  Claudio. 

Prov.  And  very  welcome.       Look,   signior,  here  's   your 

sister. 
Duke.  Provost,  a  word  with  you. 
Prov.  As  many  as  you  please. 

*  Eld — old  age,  or  old  people. 
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Dulie.  Bring  me  to  hear  them  speak,  where  I   may  be 
conceal'd.*  [Exeunt  Duke  atid  Provost. 

Claud.  Now,  sister,  what 's  the  comfort  ? 

Isab.  Why,  as  all  comforts  are;  most  good,  most  good^ 
indeed : 
Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven. 
Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador, 
"Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  leiger  : " 
Therefore  your  best  appointment  make  with  speed  ; 
To-morrow  you  set  on. 

Claud.  Is  there  no  remedy? 

Isab.  None,  but  such  remedy  as,  to  save  a  head. 
To  cleave  a  heart  in  twain. 

Claud.  But  is  there  any  ? 

Isab.  Yes,  brother,  you  may  live  ; 
There  is  a  devilish  mercy  in  the  judge, 
If  you  '11  implore  it,  that  will  free  your  life. 
But  fetter  you  till  death. 

Claud.  Perpetual  durance  ? 

Isab.  Ay,  just,  perpetual  durance  ;  a  restraint. 
Though  all  the  world's  vastidity  you  had. 
To  a  determin'd  scope. 

*  The  reading  of  the  original  folio  is, 

"  Bring  them  to  hear  me  speak,  where  I  may  be  conceal'd." 
This  is  clearly  an  error;   for  the  Duke  does  not  desire  that  Claudio  and  his  sister 
should  hear  him  speak,  but  that  being  concealed  he  should  hear  them.     The  second 
folio  corrects  this  manifest  error,  and  at  the  same  time  creates  another  error : — 

"  Bring  them  to  speak,  where  I  may  be  conceald,  yet  hear  them.'' 
This  is  the  usual  reading ;  yet  it  is  clearly  wrong  ;  for  the  Duke  and  the  Provost  go 
out  to  the  place  of  concealment,  whilst  Claudio  and  liis  sister  remain.     The  trans- 
position of  the  pronouns  in  the  original  line  gives  the  meaning. 

''  Tlie  emphatic  repetition  of  most  good,  which  occurs  in  the  original,  is  got  rid 
of  in  all  modern  editions  upon  Steeveus's  principle  of  allegiance  to  ten  syllables. 

•=  Leiger.  The  commentators  appear  to  have  overlooked  that  the  use  of  the  word 
leiger  is  distinctly  associated  with  the  image  of  an  ambassador  in  the  preceding  line. 
A  leiger  ambassador  was  a  resident  ambassador — not  one  sent  on  a  brief  and  special 
mission.  There  is  a  passage  in  Lord  Bacon  which  gives  us  this  meaning  dis- 
tinctly :  "Leiger  ambassadors,  or  agents,  were  sent  to  retnain  in  or  near  the  courts  of 
those  princes  or  states,  to  observe  their  motions,  or  to  hold  correspondence  with 
them."  The  same  association  of  ideas  is  carried  forward  in  tlie  word  appointment, 
which  Steevens  explains  as  preparation  for  death.  But  the  word  especially  belongs 
to  an  ambassador,  as  we  find  in  Burnet :  "  He  had  the  appointments  of  an  ambas- 
sador, but  would  not  take  the  character.'' 
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Claud.  But  in  what  nature  ? 

Isab.  In  such  a  one  as  (you  consenting  to  't) 
"Would  bark  your  honour  from  that  trunk  you  bear. 
And  leave  you  naked. 

Claud.  Let  me  know  the  point. 

Isah.  O,  I  do  fear  thee,  Claudio ;  and  I  quake, 
Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  shouldst  entertain. 
And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect 
Than  a  perpetual  honour.     Dar'st  thou  die  ? 
The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension  ; 
And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon. 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies.' 

Claud.  Why  give  you  me  this  shame  ? 

Think  you  I  can  a  resolution  fetch 
From  flowery  tenderness  ?  If  I  must  die, 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride. 
And  hug  it  in  mine  arms. 

Isah.  There  spake  my  brother  ;  there  my  father's  grave 
Did  utter  forth  a  voice  !  Yes,  thou  must  die : 
Thou  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a  life 
In  base  appliances.     This  outward-sainted  deputy, — 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  the  head,  and  follies  doth  emmew. 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowl, — is  yet  a  devil ; 
His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear 
A  pond  as  deep  as  hell. 

Claud.  The  precise  **  Angelo  ? 

^  Precise.  The  original  folio  gives  us  tlie  meaningless  word  pre/izie,  not  only 
here,  but  in  the  subsequent  line, — "  In  prenzie  guards.''  Warburton  proposes  to 
read  priest/// ;  Steevens  and  Malone,  following  the  second  folio,  give  us  princely. 
It  appears  to  us  that,  having  to  choose  some  word  which  would  have  the  double 
merit  of  agreeing  with  the  sense  of  tlie  passage  and  being  similar  in  the  number  and 
form  of  the  letters,  nothing  can  be  more  unfortunate  than  the  correction  oi  princely. 
Warburton's  priestly  is  much  nearer  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed.  Tieck 
has  suggested,  as  we  think  very  happily,  the  word  precise.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  this  word  has  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  prenzie  than  either  of  the 
others  : — 

prenzie. 

precise. 

princelie. 

priestlie.  Angelo 
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Isah.  O,  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  hell, 
The  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover 
In  precise  guards !  Dost  thou  think,  Claudio, 
If  I  would  yield  him  my  virginity. 
Thou  mightst  be  freed  ? 

Claud.  O,  heavens  !  it  cannot  be. 

Isab.  Yes,  he  would  give 't  thee,  from  this  rank  offence. 
So  to  offend  him  still :  This  night 's  the  time 
That  I  should  do  what  I  abhor  to  name. 
Or  else  thou  diest  to-morrow. 

Claud.  Thou  shalt  not  do  't. 

Isah.  O,  were  it  but  my  life, 
I  'd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin. 

Claud.  Thanks,  dear  Isabel. 

Isah.  Be  ready,  Claudio,  for  your  death  to-morrow. 

Claud.  Yes. — Has  he  affections  in  him. 
That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the  nose. 
When  he  would  force  it  ?     Sure  it  is  no  sin ; 
Or  of  the  deadly  seven  it  is  the  least. 

Isah.  Which  is  the  least  ? 

Claud.  If  it  were  damnable,  he,  being  so  wise. 
Why  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick 
Be  perdurably  fin'd  ? — O  Isabel ! 

Isah.  What  says  my  brother  ? 

Claud.  Death  is  a  fearful  thing. 

Isah.  And  shamed  life  a  hateful. 

Claud.  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where  ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 

Angelo  has  already  been  csiWeil  precise ;  and  the  term,  so  familiar  to  Shakspere's 
contemporaries,  of  precisian,  would  make  Claudio's  epithet  perfectly  appropriate 
and  intelligible.  It  appears  to  us  that  we  must  adopt  the  same  change  in  both 
instances.  Princely  guards — understanding  by  guards  the  trimmings  of  a  robe — 
certainly  does  not  give  us  the  meaning  of  the  poet :  it  only  says,-  the  worst  man 
may  wear  a  rich  robe  :  'priestly  is  here  again  much  better.  But  precise  guards  dis- 
tinctly gives  us  the  formal  trimmings  of  the  scholastic  robe,  to  which  Milton  alludes 
in  '  Comus :' — 

"  O  foolishness  of  men  !  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur. 
And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynic  tub." 

Regarding  the  authority  of  the  second  folio  as  very  trifling,  we  adopt  Tieck"s 
reading. 
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This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 

A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  *  spirit 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 

In  thrilling  regions  ^  of  thick-ribbed  ice ; 

To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds. 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 

The  pendent  world ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 

Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 

Imagine  howling  ! — 't  is  too  horrible  ! 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life. 

That  age,  ach,  penury,  and  imprisonment 

Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 

To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Isah.  Alas  !  alas ! 

Claud.  Sweet  sister,  let  me  live : 

What  sin  you  do  to  save  a  brother's  life, 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far. 
That  it  becomes  a  virtvie. 

^  Delighted.  This  epithet  has  been  changed  to  dilated  ;  and  it  has  been  proposed 
to  lead  be?iigh.ted,  anA  delinquent .  Warburton  explains  "the  delighted  spirit"  to 
mean  the  soul  once  accustomed  to  delight.  We  agree  with  the  learned  and  agree- 
able writer  of  an  article  on  Farmer,  published  in  '  Fraser's  Magazine,'  that  War- 
burton's  interpretation  is  "rather  strained  ;"  but  we  cannot  recommend  his  own  sug- 
gestion of  delated.  We  are  indebted  to  an  anonymous  correspondent  for  an  expla- 
nation, which,  if  not  quite  unexceptionable,  has  certainly  the  merit  of  great 
ingenuity  : — "  Does  not  the  word  delighted  (de-lighted)  mean  removed  from  the 
regions  of  light,  which  is  a  strictly  classic  use  of  the  prepositive  particle  de,  and 
very  frequent  in  Shakspere  f  Our  correspondent  gives  us  a  passage  from  Giles 
Fletcher  in  support  of  this  explanation  : — 

"  The  sun 
Wrapp'd  in  a  sable  cloud  from  mortal  eyes, 
The  hasty  stars  at  noon  begin  to  rise, 
And  headlong  to  his  early  roost  the  sparrow  flies. 

But,  soon  as  he  again  deshadow'd  is. 
Restoring  the  blind  world  his  blemish'd  sight, 
As  though  another  day  were  newly  his, 
The  cozen'd  birds  busily  take  their  flight. 
And  wonder  at  the  shortness  of  the  night." — ('  The  Eclipse.') 
He  adds, — 

"  The  word  '  deshadowed^  is  here  used  in  a  sense  precisely  antagonistic  to  '  de- 
lighted;''  viz.  '  removed  from  the  shade.'  " 

••  Regions.  The  original  has  7-egion ;  as,  in  a  subsequent  line,  it  has  thought. 
We  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  change ;  but,  in  a  passage  like  this,  which  is 
familiar  to  every  one,  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  received  text  produces  an  un- 
pleasant feeling  to  the  reader. 
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Isah.  O,  you  beast ! 

,y  O,  faithless  coward  !  O,  dishonest  wretch  ! 

Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man  out  of  my  vice  ? 

Is 't  not  a  kind  of  incest,  to  take  life 

From  thine  own  sister's  shame  ?  "What  should  I  think  ? 

Heaven  shield,  my  mother  play'd  my  father  fair  ! 

For  such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness  '^ 

Ne'er  issued  from  his  blood.     Take  my  defiance  ; 

Die  ;  perish  !  might  but  my  bending  down 

Reprieve  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  should  proceed : 

I  '11  pray  a  thousand  prayers  for  thy  death. 

No  word  to  save  thee. 

Claud.  Nay,  hear  me,  Isabel. 

Isah.  O,  fie,  fie,  fie  ! 

Thy  sin 's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade  : 

Mercy  to  thee  would  prove  itself  a  bawd  : 

'T  is  best  that  thou  diest  quickly.  [Going, 

ly  Claud.  O  hear  me,  Isabella. 

Re-enter  Duke. 

Duke.  Vouchsafe  a  word,  young  sister,  but  one  word. 

Isah.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Duke.  Might  you  dispense  with  your  leisure,  I  would  by 
and  by  have  some  speech  with  you :  the  satisfaction  I  would 
require  is  likewise  your  own  benefit. 

Isah.  I  have  no  superfluous  leisure ;  my  stay  must  be 
stolen  out  of  other  afiairs ;  but  I  will  attend  you  a  while. 

Duke.  [To  Claudio,  aside.'\  Son,  I  have  overheard  what 
hath  passed  between  you  and  your  sister.  Angelo  had  never 
the  purpose  to  corrupt  her ;  only  he  hath  made  an  assay  of 
her  virtue,  to  practise  his  judgment  with  the  disposition  of 
natui'es ;  she,  having  the  truth  of  hoijour  in  her,  hath  made 
him  that  gracious  denial  which  he  is  most  glad  to  receive  :  I 
am  confessor  to  Angelo,  and  I  know  this  to  be  true  ;  therefore 
prepare  yourself  to  death :  Do  not  satisfy  your  resolution 
with  hopes  that  are  fallible  :  to-morrow  you  must  die ;  go  to 
your  knees,  and  make  ready. 

"  ^Vilderness — wildness. 
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Claud.  Let  me  ask  my  sister  pardon.  I  am  so  out  of  love 
with  life,  that  I  will  sue  to  be  rid  of  it. 

Duke.  Hold  you  there  :  farewell.  \Exit  Claudio. 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Provost,  a  word  with  you. 

Prov.  What 's  your  will,  father  ? 

Duke.  That  now  you  are  come  you  will  be  gone  :  Leave 
me  a  while  with  the  maid ;  my  mind  promises  with  my  habit 
no  loss  shall  touch  her  by  my  company. 

Prov.  In  good  time.*  \_Exit  Provost. 

Duke.  The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair  hath  made  you 
good  :  the  goodness  that  is  cheap  in  beauty  makes  beauty 
brief  in  goodness ;  but  grace,  being  the  soul  of  your  com- 
plexion, should  keep  the  body  of  it  ever  fair.  The  assault 
that  Angelo  hath  made  to  you,  fortune  hath  conveyed  to  my 
understanding;  and,  but  that  frailty  hath  examples  for  his 
falling,  I  should  wonder  at  Angelo.  How  will  you  do  to 
content  this  substitute,  and  to  save  your  brother  ? 

Isab.  I  am  now  going  to  resolve  him :  I  had  rather  my 
brother  die  by  the  law,  than  my  son  should  be  unlawfully 
born.  But  O,  how  much  is  the  good  duke  deceived  in  An- 
gelo !  If  ever  he  return,  and  I  can  speak  to  him,  I  Avill  open 
my  lips  in  vain,  or  discover  his  government. 

Duke.  That  shall  not  be  much  amiss  :  Yet,  as  the  matter 
now  stands,  he  will  avoid  your  accusation ;  he  made  trial  of 
you  only. — Therefore,  fasten  your  ear  on  my  advisings ;  to 
the  love  I  have  in  doing  good.  A  remedy  presents  itself.  I 
do  make  myself  believe  that  you  may  most  uprighteously  do 
a  poor  wronged  lady  a  merited  benefit ;  redeem  your  brother 
from  the  angry  law;  do  no  stain  to  your  own  gracious  person; 
and  much  please  the  absent  duke,  if,  peradventure,  he  shall 
ever  return  to  have  a  hearing  of  this  business. 

Isab.  Let  me  hear  you  speak  further  ;  I  have  spirit  to  do 
anything  that  appears  not  foul  in  the  truth  of  my  spirit. 

Duke.  Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearful.  Have 
you  not  heard  speak  of  Mariana,  the  sister  of  Frederick,  the 
great  soldier,  who  miscarried  at  sea? 

•'  III  good  time — vciy  well — a  la  bonne  heiire. 
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Isah.  I  have  heard  of  the  lady,  and  good  words  went  with 
her  name. 

Duke.  She  should  this  Angelo  have  married ;  was  affianced 
to  her  by  oath,  and  the  nuptial  appointed :  between  which 
time  of  the  contract  and  limit  of  the  solemnity,  her  brother 
Frederick  was  wracked  at  sea,  having  in  that  perished  vessel 
the  dowry  of  his  sister.  But  mark,  how  heavily  this  befel  to 
the  poor  gentlewoman  :  there  she  lost  a  noble  and  renowned 
brother,  in  his  love  toward  her  ever  most  kind  and  natural ; 
with  him  the  portion  and  sinew  of  her  fortune,  her  marriage- 
dowry  ;  with  both,  her  combinate*  husband,  this  well-seeming 
Angelo. 

Isah.  Can  this  be  so  ?     Did  Angelo  so  leave  her  ? 

Duke.  Left  her  in  her  tears,  and  dried  not  one  of  them 
with  his  comfort ;  swallowed  his  vows  whole,  pretending,  in 
her,  discoveries  of  dishonour ;  in  few,  bestowed  her  on  her 
own  lamentation,  which  she  yet  wears  for  his  sake ;  and  he,  a 
marble  to  her  tears,  is  washed  with  them,  but  relents  not. 

Isab.  What  a  merit  were  it  in  death,  to  take  this  poor  maid 
from  the  world  !  What  corruption  in  this  life,  that  it  will  let 
this  man  live  ! — But  how  out  of  this  can  she  avail  ? 

Duke.  It  is  a  rupture  that  you  may  easily  heal ;  and  the 
cure  of  it  not  only  saves  your  brother,  but  keeps  you  from 
dishonour  in  doing  it. 

Isah.  Show  me  how,  good  father. 

Duke.  This  fore-named  maid  hath  yet  in  her  the  conti- 
nuance of  her  first  aifection;  his  unjust  unkindness,  that  in 
all  reason  should  have  quenched  her  love,  hath,  like  an  im- 
pediment in  the  current,  made  it  more  violent  and  unruly. 
Go  you  to  Angelo ;  answer  his  requiring  with  a  plausible 
obedience ;  agree  with  his  demands  to  the  point :  only  refer 
yourself  to  this  advantage, — first,  that  your  stay  with  him 
may  not  be  long;  that  the  time  may  have  all  shadow  and 
silence  in  it ;  and  the  place  answer  to  convenience :  this 
being  granted  in  course,''  now  follows  all.  We  shall  advise 
this  wronged  maid  to  stead  up  your  appointment,  go  in  your 
place  ;  if  the  encounter  acknowledge  itself  hereafter,  it  may 

"  Combinate — betrothed. 
*■  The  original  has  and  before  "  now  follows." 
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compel  him  to  her  recompense :  and  here,  by  this,  is  your 
brother  saved,  your  honour  untainted,  the  poor  Mariana  ad- 
vantaged, and  the  corrupt  deputy  scaled.*  The  maid  will  I 
frame,  and  make  fit  for  his  attempt.  If  you  think  well  to 
carry  this  as  you  may,  the  doubleness  of  the  benefit  defends 
the  deceit  from  reproof.     What  think  you  of  it  ? 

Isah.  The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  already;  and,  I 
trust,  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  perfection. 

Duke.  It  lies  much  in  your  holding  up :  Haste  you  speedily 
to  Angelo ;  if  for  this  night  he  entreat  you  to  his  bed,  give 
him  promise  of  satisfaction.  I  will  presently  to  St.  Luke's ; 
there,  at  the  moated  grange,  resides  this  dejected  Mariana  :  * 
At  that  place  call  upon  me ;  and  despatch  with  Angelo,  that 
it  may  be  quickly. 

Isab.  I  thank  you  for  this  comfort :  Fare  you  well,  good 
father.  [^Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  II.— The  Street  before  the  Prison. 
Enter  Duke,  as  a  Friar ;  to  him  Elbow,  Clown,  and  Ofiicers. 

Elh.  Nay,  if  there  be  no  remedy  for  it,  but  that  you  will 
needs  buy  and  sell  men  and  women  like  beasts,  we  shall  have 
all  the  world  drink  brown  and  white  bastard. 

Duke.  O,  heavens !  what  stuff  is  here  ? 

Clo.  *T  was  never  merry  world,  since,  of  two  usuries,  the 
merriest  was  put  down,  and  the  worser  allowed  by  order  of 
law  a  furred  gown  to  keep  him  warm ;  and  furred  with  fox 
and  lambskins  too,  to  signify,  that  craft,  being  richer  than  in- 
nocency,  stands  for  the  facing. 

Elh.  Come  your  way,  sir  : — Bless  you,  good  father  friar. 

Duke.  And  you,  good  brother  father:^  What  ofience  hath 
this  man  made  you,  sir  ? 

Elb.  Marry,  sir,  he  hath  ofiended  the  law;  and,  sir,  we 
take  him  to  be  a  thief  too,  sir ;  for  we  have  found  upon  him, 
sir,  a  strange  pick-lock,  which  we  have  sent  to  the  deputy. 

"  Scaled.     See  note  on  '  Coriolanus,"  Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

^  Shakspere  knew  something  of  the  primitive  meanings  of  words.  Friar  is  a 
corraption  of  the  French /rere;  and  Tyrwhitt  shows  us  how  the  Duke's  joke  would 
read  in  French  : — "  Dieu  vous  benisse,  mon  pere  frere.  Et  vous  aussi,  mon  frere 
pere.'' 
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Duke.  Fie,  sii-rah;  a  bawd,  a  wicked  bawd ! 
The  evil  that  thou  causest  to  be  done. 
That  is  thy  means  to  live  :  Do  thou  but  think 
What  't  is  to  cram  a  maw,  or  clothe  a  back. 
From  such  a  filthy  vice :  say  to  thyself, — 
From  their  abominable  and  beastly  touches 
I  drink,  I  eat,  array  myself,  and  live. 
Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life. 
So  stinkingly  depending  ?     Go,  mend ;  go,  mend. 

Clo.  Indeed,  it  does  stink  in  some  sort,  sir ;  but  yet,  sir, 
I  would  prove — 

Duke.  Nay,  if  the  devil  have  given  thee  proofs  for  sin. 
Thou  wilt  prove  his.     Take  him  to  prison,  officer. 
Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work. 
Ere  this  rude  beast  will  profit. 

Elb.  He  must  before  the  deputy,  sir ;  he  has  given  him 
warning :  the  deputy  cannot  abide  a  whoremaster :  if  he  be  a 
whoremonger,  and  comes  before  him,  he  were  as  good  go  a 
mile  on  his  errand. 

Duke.  That  we  were  all,  as  some  would  seem  to  be. 
From  our  faults,  as  faults  from  seeming,  firee ! 

Enter  Lucio. 

Elb.  His  neck  will  come  to  your  waist,  a  cord,  sir. 

Clo.  I  spy  comfort ;  I  cry,  bail :  Here  's  a  gentleman,  and 
a  friend  of  mine. 

Lueio.  How  now,  noble  Pompey?  What,  at  the  wheels" 
of  Caesar  ?  Art  thou  led  in  triumph  ?  What,  is  there  none 
of  Pygmalion's  images,  newly  made  woman,  to  be  had  now, 
for  putting  the  hand  in  the  pocket  and  extracting  it  clutched  ? 
What  reply  ?  Ha  ?  What  sayest  thou  to  this  tune,  matter,  and 
method  ?  Is  't  not  drowned  i'  the  last  rain  ?  Ha  ?  What 
sayest  thou,  trot?     Is  the  world  as  it  was,  man?     Which  is 


a  Wheels.  We  have  here  a  remarkable  example  how  aii  apparently  slight  error — 
the  omission  or  substitution  of  a  letter — creeps  into  every  modern  edition,  and 
destroys  the  force  of  a  passage.  We  cannot  trace  where  the  error  began ;  but  we 
invariably  find  heels  instead  of  wheels,  which  is  the  original  word,  and  of  the  pro- 
priety of  whicli  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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the  way  ?     Is  it  sad,  and  few  words  ?     Or  how  ?     The  trick 
of  it? 

Duke.  Still  thus,  and  thus  !  still  worse  ! 

Lucio.  How  doth  my  dear  morsel,  thy  mistress  ?  Procures 
shestiU?   Ha? 

Clo.  Troth,  sir,  she  hath  eaten  up  all  her  beef,  and  she  is 
herself  in  the  tub. 

Lucio.  Why,  't  is  good ;  it  is  the  right  of  it :  it  must  be  so : 
Ever  your  fresh  whore,  and  your  powdered  bawd :  An  un- 
shunned  consequence  ;  it  must  be  so  :  Art  going  to  prison, 
Pompey  ? 

Clo.  Yes,  faith,  sir. 

Lucio.  Why,  't  is  not  amiss,  Pompey  :  Farewell ;  Go ;  "say, 
I  sent  thee  thither.     For  debt,  Pompey  ?  Or  how  ? 

Elb.  For  being  a  bawd,  for  being  a  bawd. 

Lucio.  Well,  then  imprison  him :  If  imprisonment  be  the 
due  of  a  bawd,  why,  't  is  his  right :  Bawd  is  he,  doubtless, 
and  of  antiquity  too  :  bawd-born.  Farewell,  good  Pompey : 
Commend  me  to  the  prison,  Pompey :  You  will  turn  good 
husband  now,  Pompey ;  you  will  keep  the  house.* 

Clo.  I  hope,  sir,  your  good  worship  will  be  my  bail. 

Lucio.  No,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey ;  it  is  not  the  wear. 
I  will  pray,  Pompey,  to  increase  your  bondage  :  if  you  take 
it  not  patiently,  why,  your  mettle  is  the  more :  Adieu,  trusty 
Pompey. — Bless  you,  friar. 

Duke.  And  you. 

Lucio.  Does  Bridget  paint  still,  Pompey  ?    Ha  ? 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  sir  ;  come. 

Clo.  You  will  not  bail  me  then,  sir  ? 

Ludo.  Then,  Pompey, — nor  now. — What  news  abroad, 
friar  ?     What  news  ? 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  sir;  come. 

Lucio.  Go, — to  kennel,  Pompey,  go  : 

[^Ezeunt  Elbow,  Clown,  and  Officers. 
What  news,  friar,  of  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  I  know  none  :  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  ? 

"  This  passage  supports  Dr.  Jamieson's  etymology  of  husband;  who  is  of  opinion 
that  the  terminating  syllable,  band,  is  not  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bind-an,  to  bind  ; 
but  from  buand,  buende,  the  past  participle  of  bu-an,  by-an,  habitare,  colere. 
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Lucio.  Some  say  he  is  with  the  emperor  of  Russia ;  other 
some,  he  is  in  Rome  :  But  where  is  he,  think  you  ? 

Duke.  I  know  not  where :  But  wheresoever,  I  wish  him 
well. 

Ludo.  It  was  a  mad  fantastical  trick  of  him,  to  steal  from 
the  state,  and  usurp  the  beggary  he  was  never  born  to.  Lord 
Angelo  dukes  it  well  in  his  absence ;  he  puts  transgression 
to  't. 

Duke.  He  does  well  in  't. 

Lucio.  A  little  more  lenity  to  lechery  would  do  no  harm  in 
him  :  something  too  crabbed  that  way,  friar. 

Duke.  It  is  too  general  a  vice,  and  severity  must  cure  it. 

Lucio.  Yes,  in  good  sooth,  the  vice  is  of  a  great  kindred ; 
it  is  well  allied :  but  it  is  impossible  to  extirp  it  quite,  friar, 
till  eating  and  drinking  be  put  down.  They  say,  this  An- 
gelo was  not  made  by  man  and  woman,  after  this  downright 
way  of  creation :  Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

Duke.  How  should  he  be  made  then  ? 

Lucio.  Some  report,  a  sea-maid  spawned  him  : — Some,  that 
he  was  begot  between  two  stock-fishes : — But  it  is  certain, 
that  when  he  makes  water,  his  urine  is  congealed  ice ;  that  I 
know  to  be  true :  and  he  is  a  motion  generative,  that 's  in- 
faUible. 

Duke.  You  are  pleasant,  sir ;  and  speak  apace. 

Lucio.  Why,  what  a  ruthless  thing  is  this  in  him,  for  the 
rebellion  of  a  codpiece  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  man ! 
Would  the  duke,  that  is  absent,  have  done  this  ?  Ere  he 
would  have  hanged  a  man  for  the  getting  a  hundred  bastards, 
he  would  have  paid  for  the  nursing  a  thousand  :  He  had 
some  feeling  of  the  sport ;  he  knew  the  service,  and  that  in- 
structed him  to  mercy. 

Duke.  I  never  heard  the  absent  duke  much  detected  for 
women ;  he  was  not  inclined  that  way. 
Lucio.  O,  sir,  you  are  deceived. 
Duke.  'T  is  not  possible. 

Lucio.  Who  ?  not  the  duke  ?  yes,  your  beggar  of  fifty  ; — 
and  his  use  was,  to  put  a  ducat  in  her  clack- dish  :  the  duke 
had  crotchets  in  him :  He  would  be  drunk  too ;  that  let  me 
inform  you. 
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Dulce.  You  do  him  wrong,  surely. 

Liicio.  Sir,  I  was  an  inward*  of  his :  A  shy  fellow  was  the 
duke  :  and,  I  believe,  I  know  the  cause  of  his  withdrawing. 

Duke.  What,  I  prithee,  might  be  the  cause  ? 

Lucio.  No, — pardon  ; — 't  is  a  secret  must  be  locked  within 
the  teeth  and  the  lips  :  but  this  I  can  let  you  understand, — 
The  greater  file  of  the  subject  ^  held  the  duke  to  be  wise. 

Duke.  Wise  ?  why,  no  question  but  he  was. 

Lucio.  A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing  fellow. 

Duke.  Either  this  is  envy  in  you,  folly,  or  mistaking ;  the 
very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the  business  he  hath  helmed,*^ 
must^  upon  a  warranted  need,  give  him  a  better  proclamation. 
Let  him  be  but  testimonied  in  his  own  bringings  forth,  and  he 
shall  appear  to  the  envious,  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  sol- 
dier :  Therefore,  you  speak  unskilfully ;  or,  if  your  knowledge 
be  more,  it  is  much  darkened  in  your  malice. 

Lucio.  Sir,  I  know  him,  and  I  love  him. 

Duke.  Love  talks  with  better  knowledge,  and  knowledge 
with  dearer  love. 

Lucio.  Come,  sir,  I  know  what  I  know. 

Duke.  I  can  hardly  believe  that,  since  you  know  not  what 
you  speak.  But,  if  ever  the  duke  return,  (as  our  prayers  are 
he  may,)  let  me  desire  you  to  make  your  answer  before  him  : 
If  it  be  honest  you  have  spoke,  you  have  courage  to  maintain 
it :  I  am  bound  to  call  upon  you ;  and,  I  pray  you,  your 
name. 

Lucio.  Sir,  my  name  is  Lucio  ;  well  known  to  the  duke. 

Duke.  He  shall  know  you  better,  sir,  if  I  may  live  to  re- 
port you. 

Lucio.  I  fear  you  not. 

Duke.  O,  you  hope  the  duke  will  return  no  more ;  or  you 
imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an  opposite.'^  But,  indeed,  I  can 
do  you  little  harm  :  you  '11  forswear  this  again. 

Lucio.  I  '11  be  hanged  first :  thou  art  deceived  in  me,  friar. 
But  no  more  of  this  :  Canst  thou  tell  if  Claudio  die  to-morrow, 
or  no  ? 

Duke.  Why  should  he  die,  sir  ? 

^  Inward — intimate.  ''  Tlie  greater  number  of  the  people. 

•=  Helmed — steered  through.  <•  Opposite — adversary. 

Vol.  III.  2  F 
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Lucio.  Why  ?  for  filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-dish.  I  would 
the  duke,  we  talk  of,  were  returned  again  :  this  ungenitured 
agent  will  unpeople  the  province  with  continency ;  sparrows 
must  not  build  in  his  house-eaves,  because  they  are  lecherous. 
The  duke  yet  would  have  dark  deeds  darkly  answered ;  he 
would  never  bring  them  to  light :  would  he  were  returned  ! 
Marry,  this  Claudio  is  condemned  for  untrussing.  Farewell, 
good  friar ;  I  prithee,  pray  for  me.  The  duke,  I  say  to  thee 
again,  would  eat  mutton  on  Fridays.  He  's  now  past  it ;  yet, 
and  I  say  to  thee,  he  would  mouth  with  a  beggar,  though  she 
smelt  brown  bread  and  garlic  :  say,  that  I  said  so.     Farewell. 

[Exit. 

Duke.  No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 
Can  densure  'scape;  back- wounding  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes  :  "What  king  so  strong. 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue ! 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Escaltjs,  Provost,  Bawd,  and  Officers, 

Escal.  Go,  away  with  her  to  prison. 

Bawd.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me  ;  your  honour  is  ac- 
counted a  merciful  man  :  good  my  lord. 

Escal.  Double  and  treble  admonition,  and  still  forfeit  *  in 
the  same  kind  ?  This  would  make  mercy  swear,  and  play  the 
tyrant. 

Prov.  A  bawd  of  eleven  years'  continuance,  may  it  please 
your  honour. 

Bawd.  My  lord,  this  is  one  Lucio's  information  against  me : 
mistress  Kate  Keepdown  was  with  child  by  him  in  the  duke's 
time ;  he  promised  her  marriage ;  his  child  is  a  year  and  a 
quarter  old,  come  Philip  and  Jacob  :  I  have  kept  it  myself; 
and  see  how  he  goes  about  to  abuse  me. 

Escal.  That  fellow  is  a  fellow  of  much  licence  : — let  him  be 
called  before  us. — Away  with  her  to  prison  :  Go  to ;  no  more 
words.  [Exeunt  Bawd  and  Officers.]  Provost,  my  brother 
Angelo  will  not  be  altered,  Claudio  must  die  to-morrow  :  let 
him  be  furnished  with  divines,  and  have  all  charitable  prepa- 

*  Forfeit — transgresg. 
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ration  :  if  my  brother  wrought  by  my  pity,  it  should  not  be  so 
with  him. 

Prov.  So  please  you,  this  friar  hath  been  with  him,  and 
advised  him  for  the  entertainment  of  death. 

Escal.  Good  even,  good  father. 

Duke.  Bliss  and  goodness  on  you  ! 

Escal.  Of  whence  are  you  ? 

Duke.  Not  of  this  country,  though  my  chance  is  now 
To  use  it  for  my  time  :  I  am  a  brother 
Of  gracious  order,  late  come  from  the  see. 
In  special  business  from  his  holiness. 

Escal.  What  news  abroad  i'  the  world  ? 

Duke.  None,  but  that  there  is  so  great  a  fever  on  goodness, 
that  the  dissolution  of  it  must  cure  it :  novelty  is  only  in  re- 
quest ;  and  *  it  is  as  dangerous  to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of 
course,  as  it  is  virtuous  to  be  constant  in  any  undertaking. 
There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to  make  societies  secure ; 
but  security  ^  enough  to  make  fellowships  accursed  :  much 
upon  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  This  news 
is  old  enough,  yet  it  is  every  day's  news.  I  pray  you,  sir,  of 
what  disposition  was  the  duke  ? 

Escal.  One,  that,  above  all  other  strifes,  contended  espe- 
cially to  know  himself. 

Duke.  What  pleasure  was  he  given  to  ? 

Escal.  Rather  rejoicing  to  see  another  merry,  than  merry 
at  anything  which  professed  to  make  him  rejoice  :  a  gentleman 
of  all  temperance.  But  leave  we  him  to  his  events,  with  a 
prayer  they  may  prove  prosperous  ;  and  let  me  desire  to  know 
how  you  find  Claudio  prepared.  I  am  made  to  understand 
that  you  have  lent  him  visitation. 

Duke.  He  professes  to  have  received  no  sinister  measure 
from  his  judge,  but  most  willingly  humbles  himself  to  the 
determination  of  justice  :  yet  had  he  framed  to  himself,  by  the 
instruction  of  his  frailty,  many  deceiving  promises  of  life  ; 

"  In  the  original,  as  is  found  before  "  it  is;"  but  the  sentence  ends,  as  here,  at 
"  undertaking."  The  editors  therefore  reject  as ;  but  it  has  been  recently  restored, 
and  "  there  is  scarce  truth,"  &c.,  is  made  dependent  upon  as.  We  cannot  see  any 
logical  connexion,  and  prefer  the  accustomed  reading. 

^  Secu7-ity — legal  security — surety. 

2  F  2 
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which  I,  by  my  good  leisure,  have  discredited  to  him,  and 
now  is  he  resolved  to  die. 

Escal.  You  have  paid  the  heavens  your  function,  and  the 
prisoner  the  very  debt  of  your  calling.  I  have  laboured  for 
the  poor  gentleman,  to  the  extremest  shore  of  my  modesty ; 
but  my  brother  justice  have  I  found  so  severe,  that  he  hath 
forced  me  to  tell  him,  he  is  indeed — justice. 

Duke.  If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his  proceed- 
ing, it  shall  become  him  well ;  wherein  if  he  chance  to  fail  he 
hath  sentenced  himself. 

Escal.  I  am  going  to  visit  the  prisoner  :  Fare  you  well. 

Duke.  Peace  be  with  you  !       \^Exeurd  Escal.  and  Provost. 
He  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe  ; 
Pattern  in  himself,  to  know, 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go  ;  * 
More  nor  less  to  others  paying. 
Than  by  self-offences  weighing. 
Shame  to  him,  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking  ! 
Twice  treble  shame  on  Angelo, 
To  weed  my  vice,  and  let  his  grow  ! 
O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide. 
Though  angel  on  the  outward  side  ! 
How  may  likeness,''  made  in  crimes. 
Making  practice  on  the  times. 
To  draw  with  idle  spiders'  strings 
Most  ponderous  and  substantial  things  : 
Craft  against  vice  I  must  apply : 
With  Angelo  to-night  shall  lie 
His  old  betrothed,  but  despised  ; 
So  disguise  shall,  by  the  disguised. 
Pay  with  falsehood  false  exacting. 
And  perform  an  old  contracting.  \^Exit. 

«  Go.     The  to  which  precedes  stand  must  be  understood  here, 
^  Likeness — comeliness. 
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'  Scene  I. — "Merely,  thou  art  death's  fool.'''' 

Cerimon,  Ihe  good  physican  in  '  Pericles,'  says  that  the  study  and  practice  of  the 

healing  art  afford 

"  A  more  content  in  course  of  true  deliglit 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour, 
Or  tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags, 
To  please  the  fool  and  death." 

In  both  these  passages  there  is  undoubtedly  an  allusion  to  certain  ancient  repre- 
sentations of  Death  and  the  Fool.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  Warburton  was 
mistaken  in  asserting  that  these  characters  occurred  in  the  old  Moralities.  The 
idea  was  probably  suggested  to  Shakspere  by  some  of  the  celebrated  engravings  of 
'  The  Dance  of  Death,'  with  which  he  must  have  been  familiar.  In  Stow's  '  Sur- 
vey of  London,'  1618,  there  is  an  initial  letter  exhibiting  a  contest  between  Death 
and  the  Fool,  which  Mr.  Douce  says  is  copied  from  one  of  a  set  of  initials  used  by 
the  Basil  printers  in  the  sixteenth  century.     Of  this  the  above  is  a  fac-simile. 

*  Scene  I. — "  For  all  thy  blessed  youth,''  &c. 

Warburton  proposed  a  singular  emendation  of  this  passage  : — 
' '  For  pall'd,  thy  blazed  youth 
Becomes  assuaged." 

Probably  the  original  idea,  or  the  critic's  refinement  on  it,  suggested  Byron's  ex- 
quisite "  stanzas  for  music  :" — 

"  There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  it  takes  away. 
When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in  feeling's  dull  decay  : 
'T  is  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blush  alone,  which  fades  so  fast. 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  youth  itself  be  past. 
Then  the  few,  whose  spirits  float  above  the  wreck  of  happiness, 
Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or  ocean  of  excess : 
The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only  points  in  vain 
The  shore  to  which  their  shiver'd  sail  shall  never  stretch  again. 
Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soul  like  death  itself  comes  down 
It  cannot  feel  for  others'  woes,  it  dare  not  dream  its  own ; 
That  heavy  chill  has  frozen  o'er  the  fountain  of  our  tears. 
And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  'tis  where  the  ice  appears. 
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Though  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lips,  and  mirtli  distract  the  breast, 
Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  no  more  their  former  hope  of  rest ; 
'T  is  but  as  ivy-leaves  around  the  ruin'd  turret  wreath. 
All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  worn  and  grey  beneath. 

Oh !  could  1  feel  as  I  have  felt, — or  be  what  I  have  been, — 
Or  weep,  as  I  could  once  have  wept,  o'er  many  a  vanish'd  scene ; 
As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  brackish  though  they  be. 
So,  'midst  the  wither'd  waste  of  life,  those  tears  would  flow  to  me." 

^  Scene  I. — "  The  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 

In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies." 

These  lines,  taken  apart  from  the  context,  would  indicate  that  the  bodily  pain, 
such  as  is  attended  with  death,  is  felt  with  equal  severity  by  a  giant  and  a  beetle. 
The  physiologists  tell  us  that  this  is  not  true  ;  and  that  the  nervous  system  of  a 
beetle  does  not  allow  it  to  feel  pain  so  acutely  as  that  of  a  man.  We  hope  this  is 
correct ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  Shakspere  meant  to  refine  quite  so  much  as  the 
entomologists  are  desirous  to  believe.  "  It  is  somewhat  amusing,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  '  Entomological  Magazine,'  "  that  his  words  should,  in  this  case,  be  entirely 
wrested  from  their  original  purpose.  His  purpose  was  to  show  how  little  a  man 
feels  in  dying  ;  that  the  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension,  not  in  the  act ;  and 
that  even  a  beetle,  which  feels  so  little,  feels  as  much  as  a  giant  does.  The  less, 
therefore,  the  beetle  is  supposed  to  feel,  the  more  force  we  give  to  the  sentiment  of 
Shakspere." 

*  Scene  I. — "  At  the  moated gratye  resides  this  defected  Mariana." 

In  a  poem  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  the  idea  of  loneliness  and  desolation,  suggested  by 
these  simple  words  of  Shakspere,  is  worked  out  with  the  most  striking  effect.  We 
have  great  pleasure  in  extracting  these  beautiful  verses,  which  have  been  described 
as  exhibiting  "  the  power  of  creating  scenery  in  keeping  with  some  state  of  human 
feeling,  so  fitted  to  it  as  to  be  the  embodied  symbol  of  it,  and  to  summon  up  the 
state  of  feeling  itself  with  a  force  not  to  be  surpassed  by  anything  but  reality."* 

"  With  blackest  moss  the  flower-pots 
Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all ; 
The  rusted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 

That  held  the  peach  to  the  garden-wall. 
The  broken  sheds  look'd  sad  and  strange, 
Unlifted  was  the  clinking  latch. 
Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  'My  life  is  dreary — 

He  coraeth  not,'  she  said  ; 
She  said,  '  I  am  aweary,  aweary ; 
I  would  that  I  were  dead '.' 

"  Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  at  even, 

Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried  ; 
She  could  not  look  on  the  sweet  heaven. 

Either  at  morn  or  eventide. 
After  the  flitting  of  the  bats. 
When  thickest  dark  did  trance  the  sky. 
She  drew  her  casement-curtain  by. 
And  glanc'd  athwart  the  glooming  flats. 
She  only  said,  'The  night  is  dreary — 

He  cometh  not,'  she  said; 
She  said,  '  I  am  aweary,  aweary ; 
I  would  that  I  were  dead !' 
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'  Upon  the  middle  of  the  night,     ap. 
Waking  she  heard  the  night-fowl  crow; 
The  cock  sung  out  an  hour  ere  light : 

From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen's  low 
Came  to  her  :  without  hope  of  change, 
In  sleep  she  seem'd  to  walk  forlorn, 
Till  cold  winds  woke  the  grey- eyed  morn 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  '  The  day  is  dreary — 

He  Cometh  not,'  she  said  ; 
She  said,  '  I  am  aweary,  aweary  ; 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  !' 

'  About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall, 

A  sluice  with  blacken'd  waters  slept. 
And  o'er  it  many,  round  and  small. 
The  cluster'd  marish  mosses  crept. 
Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway, 
All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark  : 
For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  dark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  grey. 
She  only  said,  '  My  life  is  dreary — 

He  Cometh  not,'  she  said  ; 
She  said,  '  I  am  aweary,  aweary ; 
I  would  that  I  were  dead !' 

'  And  ever  when  the  moon  was  low, 

And  the  shrill  winds  were  up  an'  away. 
In  the  white  curtain,  to  and  fro. 

She  saw  the  gusty  shadow  sway. 
But  when  the  moon  was  very  low. 

And  wild  winds  bound  witliin  their  cell, 
The  shadow  of  the  poplar  fell 
Upon  her  bed,  across  her  brow. 

She  only  said,  '  The  night  is  dreary — 

He  cometh  not,'  she  said ; 
She  said,  '  I  am  aweary,  aweary  ; 
I  would  tliat  I  were  dead  !' 

'  All  day  within  the  dreamy  house 

The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creak'd; 
The  blue-fly  sung  i'  the  pane ;  the  mouse 

Behind  the  mould'ring  wainscot  shriek'd, 
Or  from  the  crevice  jjeer'd  about. 

Old  faces  glimmer'd  through  the  doors. 
Old  footsteps  trod  tlie  upper  floors, 
Old  voices  call'd  her  from  without. 

She  only  said,  '  My  life  is  dreary — 

He  cometh  not,'  she  said; 
She  said,  '  I  am  aweary,  aweary; 
I  would  that  I  were  dead !' 

"  The  sparrow's  chirrup  on  the  roof, 

The  slow  clock  ticking,  and  the  sound 
Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 

The  poplar  made,  did  all  confound 

Her  sense ;  but  most  she  loath'd  the  hour 

When  the  thick-moted  sunbeam  lay 

Athwart  the  chambers,  and  the  day 

Down-slop'd  was  westering  in  his  bower. 

Then  said  she,  '  I  am  very  dreary — 

He  will  not  come,'  she  said; 

She  wept,  'I  am  aweary,  aweary; 

O  God !  that  I  were  dead '.' " 
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ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Mariana's  House. 
Mariana  discovered  sitting  ;  a  Boy  singing. 

SONG. 

Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away/ 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn  ; 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn ; 
But  my  kisses  bring  again, 

bring  again. 
Seals  of  love,  but  seal'd  in  vain, 

seal'd  in  vain. 

Mari.  Break  off  thy  song,  and  haste  thee  quick  away ; 
Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 
Hath  often  still'd  my  brawling  discontent. —  ]_Exit  Boy. 

Enter  Duke. 

I  cry  you  mercy,  sir ;  and  well  could  wish 

You  had  not  found  me  here  so  musical : 

Let  me  excuse  me,  and  believe  me  so, — - 

My  mirth  it  much  displeas'd,  but  pleas'd  my  woe. 

Duke.  'Tis  good :  though  music  oft  hath  such  a  charm. 
To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm. 
I  pray  you,  tell  me,  hath  anybody  inquired  for  me  here  to- 
day ?  much  upon  this  time  have  I  promised  here  to  meet. 

Mari.  You  have  not  been  inquired  after :  I  have  sat  here 
all  day. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Duke.  I  do  constantly  believe  you : — The  time  is  come, 
even  now.  I  shall  crave  your  forbearance  a  little ;  may  be,  I 
wiU  call  upon  you  anon,  for  some  advantage  to  yourself. 

Mari.  I  am  always  bound  to  you.  \Exit. 

Duke.  Very  well  met,  and  welcome. 
What  is  the  news  from  this  good  deputy  ? 
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Isah.  He  hath  a  garden  circummur'd  *  with  brick. 
Whose  western  side  is  with  a  vineyard  back'd  ; 
And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched  ^  gate. 
That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key  : 
This  other  doth  command  a  little  door, 
"Which  from  the  vineyard  to  the  garden  leads ; 
There  have  I  made  my  promise  upon  the 
Heavy  middle  of  the  night  to  call  upon  him." 

Duke.  But  shall  you  on  your  knowledge  find  this  way  ? 

Isab.  I  have  ta'en  a  due  and  wary  note  upon  't ; 
With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence. 
In  action  all  of  precept,  he  did  show  me 
The  way  twice  o'er. 

Duke.  Are  there  no  other  tokens 

Between  you  'greed,  concerning  her  observance  ? 

Isab.  No,  none,  but  only  a  repair  i'  the  dark  ; 
And  that  I  have  possess'd  ^  him,  my  most  stay 
Can  be  but  brief:  for  I  have  made  him  know, 
I  have  a  servant  comes  with  me  along. 
That  stays  upon  me ;  whose  persuasion  is, 
I  come  about  my  brother. 

Duke.  'T  is  well  borne  up. 

I  have  not  yet  made  known  to  Mariana 
A  word  of  this  : — What,  ho  !  within !  come  forth  ! 

Re-enter  Mariana. 

I  pray  you  be  acquainted  with  this  maid ; 
She  comes  to  do  you  good. 

Isab.  I  do  desire  the  like. 

Duke.  Do  you  persuade  yourself,  that  I  respect  you  ? 

Mari.  Good  friar,  I  know  you  do ;  and  have  found  it. 

"  Circummur'd — walled  round. 
^  Planched — planked — made  of  boards. 

<=  We  print  these  two  lines  as  in  the  original.  There  are  many  examples  in 
Shakspere's  later  plays,  particularly  in  *  Henry  VIII.,'  of  metrical  arrangements 
such  as  this,  in  which  the  freedom  of  versification  is  carried  to  the  extremest  limit. 
The  lines  are  ordinarily  regulated  as  follows  : — 

"  There  have  I  made  my  promise  to  call  on  him, 
Upon  the  heavy  middle  of  the  night." 
''   PosSi^ss^l — informed. 
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Duke.  Take  then  this  your  companion  by  the  hand. 
Who  hath  a  story  ready  for  your  ear  : 
I  shall  attend  your  leisure ;  but  make  haste ; 
The  vaporous  night  approaches. 

Marx.  WUl  't  please  you  walk  aside  ? 

[Exeunt  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

Duke.  O  place  and  greatness,  millions  of  false  eyes 
Are  stuck  upon  thee  !  volumes  of  report 
Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests  * 
Upon  thy  doings  !  thousand  escapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream. 
And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies  ! — Welcome  !     How  agreed  ? 

Re-enter  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

Isab.  She  '11  take  the  enterprise  upon  her,  father. 
If  you  advise  it. 

Duke.  It  is  not  my  consent. 

But  my  entreaty  too. 

Isab.  Little  have  you  to  say. 

When  you  depart  from  him,  but,  soft  and  low, 
"  Eemember  now  my  brother." 

Mart.  Fear  me  not. 

Duke.  Nor,  gentle  daughter,  fear  you  not  at  all : 
He  is  your  husband  on  a  pre-contract : 
To  bring  you  thus  together,  't  is  no  sin ; 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  flourish  ^  the  deceit.     Come,  let  us  go  ; 
Our  corn  's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tithe  's  '^  to  sow.  [Exeunt. 

*  Quests — inquisitions. 

**  Flourish — bestow  propriety  and  ornament, — like  rich  work  upon  a  coarse 
ground.     So  in  '  Twelfth  Night'  we  have, 

"  Empty  trunks  o'erflourisKd  by  the  devil." 

•  Tithe.  It  has  been  proposed  to  read  tilth,  which  Farmer  says  is  provincially 
used  for  land  tilled.  To  sow  the  tilth  would  therefore  be  to  sow  the  land  prepared 
for  seed.  Johnson  defends  the  old  reading  by  saying  that  tithe  is  taken,  by  an  easy 
metonymy,  for  har\'est.  But  tithe  may  be  also  taken  in  another  sense,  namely,  the 
proportion  that  the  seed  which  is  sown  bears  to  the  harvest.  "  Our  com 's  to  reap," 
and  therefore  we  must  go  to  sow  our  tithe — our  seed  which  \a  to  produce  tenfold. 
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SCENE  II. — A  Boom  in  the  Prison. 

Enter  Provost  and  Clown. 

Prov.  Come  hither,  sirrah :  Can  you  cut  off  a  man's  head  ? 

Clo.  If  the  man  be  a  bachelor,  sir,  I  can :  but  if  he  be  a 
married  man,  he  is  his  wife's  head,  and  I  can  never  cut  off  a 
woman's  head. 

Prov.  Come,  sir,  leave  me  your  snatches,  and  yield  me  a 
direct  answer.  To-morrow  morning  are  to  die  Claudio  and 
Barnardine  :  Here  is  in  our  prison  a  common  executioner, 
who  in  his  office  lacks  a  helper  :  if  you  will  take  it  on  you  to 
assist  him,  it  shall  redeem  you  from  your  gyves ;  if  not,  you 
shall  have  your  full  time  of  imprisonment,  and  your  deliver- 
ance with  an  unpitied  whipping ;  for  you  have  been  a  no- 
torious bawd. 

Clo.  Sir,  I  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd,  time  out  of  mind ; 
but  yet  I  will  be  content  to  be  a  lawful  hangman.  I  would 
be  glad  to  receive  some  instruction  from  my  fellow  partner. 

Prov.  What  ho,  Abhorson !  "Where  's  Abhorson,  there  ? 

PJnter  Abhorson. 

Abhor.  Do  you  call,  sir  ? 

Prov.  Sirrah,  here  's  a  fellow  will  help  you  to-morrow  in 
your  execution  :  If  you  think  it  meet,  compound  with  him  by 
the  year,  and  let  him  abide  here  with  you ;  if  not,  use  him  for 
the  present,  and  dismiss  him :  He  cannot  plead  his  estimation 
with  you  ;  he  hath  been  a  bawd. 

Abhor.  A  bawd,  sir  ?  Fie  upon  him,  he  will  discredit  our 
mystery. 

Prov.  Go  to,  sir ;  you  weigh  equally ;  a  feather  will  turn 
the  scale.  [Exit. 

Clo.  Pray,  sir,  by  your  good  favour,  (for,  surely,  sir,  a  good 
favour  you  have,  but  that  you  have  a  hanging  look,)  do  you 
call,  sir,  your  occupation  a  mystery  ? 

Abhor.  Ay,  sir  ;  a  mystery. 

Clo.  Painting,  sir,  I  have  heard  say,  is  a  mystery;  and 
your  whores,  sir,  being  members  of  my  occupation,  using 
painting,  do  prove  my  occupation  a  mystery  :  but  what  mys- 
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tery  there  should  be  in  hanging,  if  I  should  be  hanged  I 
cannot  imagine. 

Abhor.  Sir,  it  is  a  mystery. 

Clo.  Proof? 

Abhor.  Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief 

Clo.  If  it  be  too  little  for  your  thief,  your  true  man  thinks 
it  big  enough ;  if  it  be  too  big  for  your  thief,  your  thief  thinks 
it  little  enough  :  so  every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief.* 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Prov.  Are  you  agreed  ? 

Clo.  Sir,  I  will  serve  him ;  for  I  do  find  your  hangman  is 
a  more  penitent  trade  than  your  bawd ;  he  doth  oftener  ask 
forgiveness. 

Prov.  You,  sirrah,  provide  your  block  and  your  axe,  to- 
morrow four  o'clock. 

Abhor.  Come  on,  bawd  ;  I  will  instruct  thee  in  my  trade  ; 
follow. 

Clo.  I  do  desire  to  learn,  sir ;  and,  I  hope,  if  you  have  oc- 
casion to  use  me  for  your  own  turn,  you  shall  find  me  yare  : '' 
for,  truly,  sir,  for  your  kindness  I  owe  you  a  good  turn. 

Prov.  Call  hither  Barnardine  and  Claudio : 

[Exeunt  Clown  and  Abhorson. 
Th'  one  has  my  pity ;  not  a  jot  the  other. 
Being  a  murtherer,  though  he  were  my  brother. 

Enter  Claudio. 

Look,  here 's  the  warrant,  Claudio,  for  thy  death : 
'T  is  now  dead  midnight,  and  by  eight  to-morrow 
Thou  must  be  made  immortal.     Where  's  Barnardine  ? 

*  We  divide  this  assertion  and  proof  between  the  two  characters,  as  in  the  ori- 
ginal. The  whole  of  the  elaborate  argument  is  given  by  the  modem  editors  to 
Abhorson ;  but  this  piece  of  oratory  is  not  at  all  characteristic  of  his  sententious 
gravity.  Warburton  thinks  that  something  has  been  omitted;  but  it  appears  to  us 
that,  when  the  Clown  asks  for  "  proof"  that  "  hanging  is  a  mystery,"  the  hangman 
commences  his  exposition  with  an  account  of  the  thief's  clothes, — the  link  of  fellow- 
ship between  them ;  and,  proceeding  slowly  and  logically,  is  interrupted  by  the 
lively  Clown,  explaining  his  first  postulate.  They  are  then  both  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  the  Provost.  These  dramatic  breaks  in  a  discourse  are  never  suflS- 
ciently  taken  into  account  by  the  commentators. 

*•   Yare — ready — nimble. 
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Claud.  As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guiltless  labour 
When  it  lies  starkly  *  in  the  traveller's  bones  : 
He  will  not  wake. 

Prov.  Who  can  do  good  on  him  ? 

Well,  gOj  prepare  yourself.     But  hark,  what  noise  ? 

[Knocking  within. 
Heaven  give  your  spirits  comfort !  [Exit  Claudio. 

By  and  by  : — 
I  hope  it  is  some  pardon,  or  reprieve. 
For  the  most  gentle  Claudio. — Welcome,  father. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  The  best  and  wholesomest  spirits  of  the  night 
Envelop  you,  good  provost !  Who  call'd  here  of  late  ? 

Prov.  None,  since  the  curfew  rung. 

Duke.  Not  Isabel ! 

Prov.  No. 

Duke.         They  will  then,  ere  't  be  long. 

Prov.  What  comfort  is  for  Claudio  ? 

Duke.  There 's  some  in  hope. 

Prov.  It  is  a  bitter  deputy. 

Duke.  Not  so,  not  so  ;  his  Hfe  is  parallel'd 
Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice ; 
He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 
That  in  himself,  which  he  spurs  on  his  power 
To  qualify  ^  in  others  :  were  he  meal'd  "^ 
With  that  which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous ; 
But  this  being  so,  he  's  just. — Now  are  they  come.- — 

[Knocking  within. — Provost  goes  out. 
This  is  a  gentle  provost :  Seldom,  when 
The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men. 

How  now  ?    What  noise  ?    That  spirit 's  possess'd  with  haste. 
That  wounds  the  unsisting  ^  postern  with  these  strokes. 


"  Starkly — stiffly.  ^  Qualify — moderate. 

"  MeaVd — compounded — from  mesler. 
^  Unsisting.     This  is  one  of  Shakspere's  Latinisms,  by  which  he  means,  never  at 
rest,  from  sisto,  to  stand  still.     Blacksfone  suggested  this  meaning.     Rowe  gave  us 
unresisting,  and  Hanmer  j/«res/ ('/*</. 
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Provost  returns,  speaking  to  one  at  the  door. 

Prov.  There  he  must  stay,  until  the  officer 
Arise  to  let  him  in  ;  he  is  call'd  up. 

Duke.  Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio  yet. 
But  he  must  die  to-morrow  ? 

Prov.  None,  sir,  none. 

Duke.  As  near  the  dawning,  provost,  as  it  is. 
You  shall  hear  more  ere  morning. 

Prov.  Happily 

You  something  know;  yet,  I  believe,  there  comes 
No  countermand  ;  no  such  example  have  we  : 
Besides,  upon  the  very  siege*  of  justice. 
Lord  Angelo  hath  to  the  public  ear 
Profess'd  the  contrary. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

This  is  his  lordship's  man. 

Duke.  And  here  comes  Claudio's  pardon.'' 

Mess.  My  lord  hath  sent  you  this  note ;  and  by  me  this 
further  charge,  that  you  swerve  not  from  the  smallest  article 
of  it,  neither  in  time,  matter,  or  other  circumstance.  Good 
morrow  ;  for,  as  I  take  it,  it  is  almost  day. 

Prov.  I  shall  obey  him.  [Exit  Messenger. 

Duke.  This  is  his  pardon  purchas'd  by  such  sin,       \_Aside. 
For  which  the  pardoner  himself  is  in : 
Hence  hath  oifence  his  quick  celerity, 
"When  it  is  borne  in  high  authority  : 
When  vice  makes  mercy,  mercy  's  so  extended. 
That  for  the  fault 's  love  is  the  offender  friended. — 
Now,  sir,  what  news  ? 

Prov.  I  told  you :  Lord  Angelo,  belike,  thinking  me  re- 

»  Siege — seat. 

^  We  venture  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  person  speaking  these  two  lines.  In 
the  original  the  Duke  says,  "  This  is  his  lordship's  man  ;"  whereas  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  the  Duke  would  either  know  the  man,  or,  in  his  assumed  capacity  of  a 
friar,  would  recognise  him.  But  it  is  still  less  likely  that  the  Provost,  who  has  so 
strongly  expressed  his  opinion  that  Angelo  would  be  unrelenting,  and  who  subse- 
quently says  "  I  told  you,"  should,  upon  the  very  appearance  of  a  messenger, 
exclaim,  "  And  here  comes  Claudio's  pardon." 
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miss  in  mine  office,  awakens  me  with  this  unwonted  putting 
on  :  *  methinks,  strangely  ;  for  he  hath  not  used  it  before. 
Duke.  Pray  you,  let 's  hear. 

ProV.  [jKefltaS.J  "Whatsoever  you  may  hear  to  the  contrary,  let  Claudio 
be  executed  by  four  of  the  clock ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  Baniardine  :  for  my  better 
satisfaction,  let  me  have  Claudio's  head  sent  me  by  five.  Let  this  be  duly  per- 
formed ;  with  a  thought,  that  more  depends  on  it  than  we  must  yet  deliver.  Thus 
fail  not  to  do  your  office,  as  you  will  answer  it  at  your  peril." 

"What  say  you  to  this,  sir  ? 

Duke.  What  is  that  Barnardine,  who  is  to  be  executed  in 
the  afternoon? 

Prov.  A  Bohemian  born ;  but  here  nursed  up  and  bred : 
one  that  is  a  prisoner  nine  years  old.^ 

Duke.  How  came  it,  that  the  absent  duke  had  not  either 
delivered  him  to  his  liberty,  or  executed  him  ?  I  have  heard 
it  was  ever  his  manner  to  do  so. 

Prov.  His  friends  still  wrought  reprieves  for  him  :  And, 
indeed,  his  fact,  till  now  in  the  government  of  lord  Angelo, 
came  not  to  an  undoubtful  proof. 

Duke.  Is  it  now  apparent? 

Prov.  Most  manifest,  and  not  denied  by  himself. 

Duke.  Hath  he  borne  himself  penitently  in  prison  ?  How 
seems  he  to  be  touched  ? 

Prov.  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully, 
but  as  a  drunken  sleep ;  careless,  reckless,  and  fearless  of 
what 's  past,  present,  or  to  come  ;  insensible  of  mortality,  and 
desperately  mortal. 

Duke.  He  wants  advice. 

Prov.  He  will  hear  none ;  he  hath  evermore  had  the  liberty 
of  the  prison ;  give  him  leave  to  escape  hence,  he  would  not  : 
drunk  many  times  a  day,  if  not  many  days  entirely  drunk. 
We  have  very  oft  awaked  him,  as  if  to  carry  him  to  execu- 
tion, and  showed  him  a  seeming  warrant  for  it :  it  hath  not 
moved  him  at  all. 

Duke.  More  of  him  anon.  There  is  written  in  your  brow, 
provost,  honesty  and  constancy:  if  I  read  it  not  truly, 
my  ancient  skill  beguiles  me  ;  but  in  the  boldness  of  my 
cunning,  I  will  lay  myself  in  hazard.  Claudio,  whom  here 
you  have  warrant  to  execute,  is  no  greater  forfeit  to  the  law 

"  Putting  on — incitement.  ^  Nine  years  old — during  nine  years. 
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than  Angelo  who  hath  sentenced  him  :  To  make  you  under- 
stand this  in  a  manifested  effect,  I  crave  but  four  days'  re- 
spite ;  for  the  which  you  are  to  do  me  both  a  present  and  a 
dangerous  courtesy. 

Prov.  Pray,  sir,  in  what  ? 

Duhe.  In  the  delaying  death. 

Prov.  Alack  !  how  may  I  do  it  ?  having  the  hour  limited  ; 
and  an  express  command,  under  penalty,  to  deliver  his  head 
in  the  view  of  Angelo  ?  I  may  make  my  case  as  Claudio's, 
to  cross  this  in  the  smallest. 

Duke.  By  the  vow  of  mine  order  I  warrant  you,  if  my  in- 
structions may  be  your  guide.  Let  this  Barnardine  be  this 
morning  executed,  and  his  head  borne  to  Angelo. 

Prov.  Angelo  hath  seen  them  both,  and  will  discover  the 
favour. 

Duke.  O,  death 's  a  great  disguiser  :  and  you  may  add  to 
it.  Shave  the  head,  and  tie  the  beard ;  and  say,  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  penitent  to  be  so  bared  before  his  death  :  You 
know  the  course  is  common.  If  anything  fall  to  you  upon 
this,  more  than  thanks  and  good  fortune,  by  the  saint  whom 
I  profess,  I  will  plead  against  it  with  my  life. 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  good  father  :  it  is  against  my  oath. 

Duke.  Were  you  sworn  to  the  duke,  or  to  the  deputy  ? 

Prov.  To  him,  and  to  his  substitutes. 

Duke.  You  will  think  you  have  made  no  offence,  if  the 
duke  avouch  the  justice  of  your  dealing  ? 

Prov.  But  what  likelihood  is  in  that  ? 

Duke.  Not  a  resemblance,  but  a  certainty.  Yet  since  I 
see  you  fearful,  that  neither  my  coat,  integrity,  nor  per- 
suasion, can  with  ease  attempt  you,  I  will  go  further  than  I 
meant,  to  pluck  all  fears  out  of  you.  Look  you,  sir,  here  is 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  duke.  You  know  the  character,  I 
doubt  not ;  and  the  signet  is  not  strange  to  you. 

Prov.  I  know  them  both. 

Duke.  The  contents  of  this  is  the  return  of  the  duke  ;  you 
shall  anon  over -read  it  at  your  pleasure:  where  you  shall 
find,  within  these  two  days  he  will  be  here.  This  is  a  thing 
that  Angelo  knows  not :  for  he  this  very  day  receives  letters  of 
strange  tenor :    perchance,  of  the  duke's  death ;  perchance. 
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entering  into  some  monastery;  but,  by  chance,  nothing  of 
what  is  writ.  Look,  the  unfolding  star  calls  up  the  shepherd. 
Put  not  yourself  into  amazement,  how  these  things  should 
be :  all  difficulties  are  but  easy  when  they  are  known.  Call 
your  executioner,  and  off  with  Barnardine's  head :  I  will 
give  him  a  present  shrift,  and  advise  him  for  a  better  place. 
Yet  you  are  amazed :  but  this  shall  absolutely  resolve  you. 
Come  away ;  it  is  almost  clear  dawn.  [£xeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  I  am  as  well  acquainted  here,  as  I  was  in  our  house  of 
profession :  one  would  think  it  were  mistress  Overdone's  own 
house,  for  here  be  many  of  her  old  customers.  First,  here  's 
young  master  Rash ;  he 's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  paper  * 
and  old  ginger,  ninescore  and  seventeen  pounds ;  of  which 
he  made  five  marks,  ready  money :  marry,  then,  ginger  was 
not  much  in  request,  for  the  old  women  were  all  dead.  Then 
is  there  here  one  master  Caper,  at  the  suit  of  master  Three- 
pile  the  mercer,  for  some  four  suits  of  peach-coloured  satin, 
which  now  peaches  him  a  beggar.  Then  have  we  here  young 
Dizy,  and  young  master  Deep-vow,  and  master  Copper-spur, 
and  master  Starve-lackey  the  rapier  and  dagger  man,  and 
young  Drop-heir  that  killed  lusty  Pudding,  and  master  Forth- 
right the  tilter,  and  brave  master  Shoe-tie  the  great  traveller, 
and  wild  Half-can  that  stabbed  Pots,  and,  I  think,  forty 
more ;  all  great  doers  in  our  trade,  and  are  now  for  the  Lord's 
sake.* 

Enter  Abhorson. 

Abhor.  Sirrah,  bring  Barnardine  hither. 

°  Pope  reads  "now  in  for  the  Lord's  sake.'"  But  the  meaning  is,  they  are  now 
dependent  upon  charity — crying  to  passengers  for  the  Lord's  sake,  out  of  a  grated 
window.  The  words  are  given  in  Nashe"s  '  Apologie  for  Pierce  Pennilesse,'  1593  ; 
and  we  find  them  also  in  Davies's  epigrams  : — 

"Good  gentle  writers,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  for  the  Lord's  sake. 
Like  Ludgate  prisoner,  lo,  I  begging  make 
My  moan." 
Malone  restored  the  original  passage,  and  cited  these  illustrations. 

Tor.,  in.  2  G 
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Clo.  Master  Barnardine !  you  must  rise  and  be  hanged, 
master  Barnardine ! 

Abhor.  What  ho,  Barnardine ! 

Barnar.  [  Within.l  A  pox  o'  your  throats !  Who  makes 
that  noise  there  ?     What  are  you  ? 

Clo.  Your  friends,  sir ;  the  hangman :  You  must  be  so 
good,  sir,  to  rise  and  be  put  to  death. 

Barnar.  [Within.]  Away,  you  rogue,  away!  I  am  sleepy. 

Abhor.  Tell  him  he  must  awake,  and  that  quickly  too. 

Clo.  Pray,  master  Barnardine,  awake  till  you  are  executed, 
and  sleep  afterwards. 

Abhor.  Go  in  to  him,  and  fetch  him  out. 

Clo.  He  is  coming,  sir,  he  is  coming;  I  hear  his  straw 
rustle. 

Enter  Barnakdij^e. 

Abhor.  Is  the  axe  upon  the  block,  sirrah  ? 

Clo.  Very  ready,  sir. 

Barnar.  How  now,  Abhorson?  what  's  the  news  with 
you? 

Abhor.  Truly,  sir,  I  would  desire  you  to  clap  into  your 
prayers ;  for,  look  you,  the  warrant 's  come. 

Barnar.  You  rogue,  I  have  been  drinking  all  night,  I  am 
not  fitted  for 't. 

Clo.  O,  the  better,  sir ;  for  he  that  drinks  all  night,  and  is 
hanged  betimes  in  the  morning,  may  sleep  the  sounder  all 
the  next  day. 

Enter  Duke. 

Abhor.  Look  you,  sir,  here  comes  your  ghostly  father.  Do 
we  jest  now,  think  you  ? 

Duke.  Sir,  induced  by  my  charity,  and  hearing  how  hastily 
you  are  to  depart,  I  am  come  to  advise  you,  comfort  you, 
and  pray  with  you. 

Barnar.  Friar,  not  I ;  I  have  been  drinking  hard  all  night, 
and  I  will  have  more  time  to  prepare  me,  or  they  shall  beat 
out  my  brains  with  billets :  I  will  not  consent  to  die  this  day, 
that 's  certain. 

Duke.  O,  sir,  you  must ;  and  therefore,  I  beseech  you. 
Look  forward  on  the  journey  you  shall  go. 
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Barnar.  I  swear,  I  will  not  die  to-day  for  any  man's  per- 
suasion. 

Duke.  But  hear  you, — 

Barnar.  Not  a  word ;  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me, 
come  to  my  ward  ;  for  thence  will  not  I  to-day.  [Exit. 

Enter  Provost. 

Duke.  Unfit  to  live,  or  die  :  O,  gravel  heart ! — 
After  him,  fellows  ;  bring  him  to  the  block. 

[Exeunt  Abhorson  and  Clown. 

Prov.  Now,  sir,  how  do  you  find  the  prisoner  ? 

Duke.  A  creature  unprepar'd,  unmeet  for  death ; 
And  to  transport  him  in  the  mind  he  is 
Were  damnable. 

Prov.  Here  in  the  prison,  father, 

There  died  this  morning  of  a  cruel  fever 
One  Ragozine,  a  most  notorious  pirate, 
A  man  of  Claudio's  years ;  his  beard,  and  head. 
Just  of  his  colour  :  What  if  we  do  omit 
This  reprobate,  till  he  were  well  inclin'd  ; 
And  satisfy  the  deputy  with  the  visage 
Of  Ragozine,  more  like  to  Claudio  ? 

Duke.  O,  't  is  an  accident  that  heaven  provides ! 
Despatch  it  presently ;  the  hour  draws  on 
Prefix'd  by  Angelo  :  See  this  be  done. 
And  sent  according  to  command ;  whiles  I 
Persuade  this  rude  wretch  willingly  to  die. 

Prov.  This  shall  be  done,  good  father,  presently. 
But  Barnardine  must  die  this  afternoon ; 
And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio, 
To  save  me  from  the  danger  that  might  come. 
If  he  were  known  alive  ? 

Duke.  Let  this  be  done  : — 

Put  them  in  secret  holds,  both  Barnardine  and  Claudio  : 
Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting 
To  yonder^  generation,  you  shall  find 
Your  safety  manifested. 

*   Yonder.     The  original  is  yojid,  in  which  the  printer  no  doubt  followed  the  con- 
traction of  the  writer.     But  in  all  modern  editions  we  have  the  tinder  generation, 

2  G  2 
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Prov.  I  am  your  free  dependant. 

Duke.  Quick,  despatch, 

And  send  the  head  to  Angelo.  \^Exit  Provost. 

Now  will  I  write  letters  to  Angelo, — 
The  provost,  he  shall  bear  them, — whose  contents 
Shall  witness  to  him  I  am  near  at  home  ; 
And  that,  by  great  injunctions  I  am  bound 
To  enter  publicly  :  him  I  '11  desire 
To  meet  me  at  the  consecrated  fount, 
A  league  below  the  city ;  and  from  thence. 
By  cold  gradation  and  weal-balanc'd  form. 
We  shall  proceed  with  Angelo. 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Prov.  Here  is  the  head  ;  1 11  carry  it  myself. 

Duke.  Convenient  is  it :  Make  a  swift  return ; 
For  I  would  commune  with  you  of  such  things 
That  want  no  ear  but  yours. 

Prov.  I  '11  make  all  speed.         [Exit. 

Isah.  {Within.^  Peace,  ho,  be  here  ! 

Duke.  The  tongue  of  Isabel : — She  's  come  to  know. 
If  yet  her  brother's  pardon  be  come  hither : 
But  I  will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  good, 

"  which  change,"  Johnson  says,  "  was  made  by  Hanmer  with  true  judgment. 
Shakspere  has,  indeed,  in  '  Richard  II.,'  alluded  to  the  antipodes  in  a  poetical 
figure : — 

"  When  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 

Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world." 
But  what  is  gained  in  the  passage  before  us  by  perplexing  the  time  when  the  Duke 
assures  the  Provost  he  shall  find  his  safety  manifested  ?     The  scene  takes  place 
before  the  dawning  :  Claudio  is  to  be  executed  by  four  of  the  clock ;  the  Duke 
says — 

"  As  near  the  dawning,  provost,  as  it  is, 
You  shall  hear  more  ere  morning." 
Subsequently,  when  the  morning  is  come,  Isabella  is  told  "  the  Duke  comes  home 
to-morrow."  Speaking,  then,  in  the  dark  prison,  before  sunrise,  nothing  can  be 
more  explicit  than  the  Duke's  statement  that  before  the  sun  has  twice  made  his 
daily  greeting  to  yonder  generation, — that  is,  to  the  life  without  the  walls, — the 
Provost  shall  be  assured  of  his  safety.  But  at  the  time  when  he  was  speaking  it 
would  be  evening  at  the  antipodes ;  and  if  the  Provost  waited  for  his  safety  till  the 
sun  had  twice  risen  upon  the  under  generation,  he  would  have  to  wait  till  a  third 
day  before  he  received  that  assurance  :  and  this  contradicts  what  is  afterwards  said 
of  to-motTow. 
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To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  despair 
When  it  is  least  expected. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Isah.  Ho,  by  your  leave. 

Duke.  Good  morning  to  you,  fair  and  gracious  daughter. 

Isah.  The  better,  given  me  by  so  holy  a  man. 
Hath  yet  the  deputy  sent  my  brother's  pardon  ? 

Duke.  He  hath  releas'd  him,  Isabel,  from  the  world ; 
His  head  is  off,  and  sent  to  Angelo. 

Isah.  Nay,  but  it  is  not  so. 

Duke.  It  is  no  other  : 

Show  your  wisdom,  daughter,  in  your  close  patience. 

Isab.  O,  I  will  to  him,  and  pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Duke.  You  shall  not  be  admitted  to  his  sight. 

Isah.  Unhappy  Claudio  !  Wretched  Isabel ! 
Injurious  world  !  Most  damned  Angelo  ! 

Duke.  This  nor  hurts  him  nor  profits  you  a  jot ; 
Forbear  it  therefore  ;  give  your  cause  to  heaven. 
Mark  what  I  say ;  which  you  shall  find. 
By  every  syllable,  a  faithful  verity  : 

The  duke  comes  home  to-morrow; — nay,  dry  your  eyes; 
One  of  our  convent,  and  his  confessor. 
Gives  me  this  instance :  Already  he  hath  carried 
Notice  to  Escalus  and  Angelo  ; 
Who  do  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  gates, 
There  to  give  up  their  power.    If  you  can,  pace  your  wisdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go  ; 
And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  *  on  this  wretch, 
Grace  of  the  duke,  revenges  to  your  heart. 
And  general  honour. 

Isab.  I  am  directed  by  you. 

Duke.  This  letter  then  to  Friar  Peter  give  ; 
'Tis  that  he  sent  me  of  the  duke's  return : 
Say,  by  this  token,  I  desire  his  company 
At  Mariana's  house  to-night.     Her  cause,  and  yours, 
I  '11  perfect  him  withal :  and  he  shall  bring  you 
Before  the  duke  ;  and  to  the  head  of  Angelo 

*  Bosom — wish — heart's  desire. 
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Accuse  him  home,  and  home.     For  my  poor  self, 
I  am  combined "  by  a  sacred  vow. 
And  shall  be  absent.     Wend  you  with  this  letter : 
Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes 
With  a  light  heart ;  trust  not  my  holy  order. 
If  I  pervert  your  course. — Who  's  here  ? 

Enter  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Good  even ! 

Friar,  where  is  the  provost  ? 

Duke.  Not  within,  sir. 

Lucio.  O,  pretty  Isabella,  I  am  pale  at  mine  heart,  to  see 
thine  eyes  so  red  :  thou  must  be  patient :  I  am  fain  to  dine 
and  sup  with  water  and  bran  ;  I  dare  not  for  my  head  fill  my 
belly ;  one  fruitful  meal  would  set  me  to 't :  But  they  say  the 
duke  will  be  here  to-morrow.  By  my  troth,  Isabel,  I  loved 
thy  brother  :  if  the  old  fantastical  duke  of  dark  corners  had 
been  at  home,  he  had  lived.  [Exit  Isabella. 

Duke.  Sir,  the  duke  is  marvellous  little  beholden  to  your 
reports ;  but  the  best  is,  he  lives  not  in  them. 

Lucio.  Friar,  thou  knowest  not  the  duke  so  well  as  I  do  : 
he  's  a  better  woodman  than  thou  takest  him  for. 

Duke.  Well,  you  'U  answer  this  one  day.     Fare  ye  well. 

Lucio.  Nay,  tarry  ;  I  'U  go  along  with  thee  ;  I  can  tell  thee 
pretty  tales  of  the  duke. 

Duke.  You  have  told  me  too  many  of  him  already,  sir,  if 
they  be  true  ;  if  not  true,  none  were  enough. 

Lucio.  I  was  once  before  him  for  getting  a  wench  with 
child. 

Duke.  Did  you  such  a  thing  ? 

Lucio.  Yes,  marry,  did  I :  but  I  was  fain  to  forswear  it ; 
they  would  else  have  married  me  to  the  rotten  medlar. 

Duke.  Sir,  your  company  is  fairer  than  honest :  Rest  you 
well. 

Lucio.  By  my  troth,  I  '11  go  with  thee  to  the  lane's  end  :  If 
bawdy  talk  offend  you,  we  '11  have  very  little  of  it.  Nay, 
friar,  I  am  a  kind  of  burr,  I  shall  stick.  [^Exeunt. 

*  Combined — bound. 
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SCENE  IV. — A  Boom  in  Angelo's  House. 

Enter  Angelo  and  Escalus. 

Escal.  Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  disvouched  other. 

Ang.  In  most  uneven  and  distracted  manner.  His  actions 
show  much  like  to  madness :  pray  heaven,  his  wisdom  be 
not  tainted !  And  why  meet  him  at  the  gates,  and  re-deliver 
our  authorities  there  ? 

Escal.  I  guess  not, 

Ang.  And  why  should  we  proclaim  it  in  an  hour  before  his 
entering,  that,  if  any  crave  redress  of  injustice,  they  should 
exhibit  their  petitions  in  the  street  ? 

Escal.  He  shows  his  reason  for  that :  to  have  a  despatch  of 
complaints ;  and  to  deliver  us  from  devices  hereafter,  which 
shall  then  have  no  power  to  stand  against  us. 

Ang.  Well,  I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  proclaim'd  : 
Betimes  i'  the  morn,  I  '11  call  you  at  your  house  : 
Give  notice  to  such  men  of  sort  and  suit, 
As  are  to  meet  him. 

Escal.  I  shall,  sir  :  fare  you  well.  [Exit. 

Ang.  Good  night. — 
This  deed  unshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  unpregnant. 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings.     A  deflower'd  maid ! 
And  by  an  eminent  body,  that  enforc'd 
The  law  against  it ! — But  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss. 
How  might  she  tongue  me  !     Yet  reason  dares  her  No :  * 
For  my  authority  bears  of  a  credent  bulk,*^ 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch, 
But  it  confounds  the  breather.     He  should  have  liv'd. 
Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerous  sense. 
Might,  in  the  times  to  come,  have  ta'en  revenge, 
By  so  receiving  a  dishonour'd  life. 

With  ransom  of  such  shame.     'Would  yet  he  had  liv'd ! 
Alack,  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot. 
Nothing  goes  right ;  Ave  would,  and  we  would  not.  [Exit. 

"  Reason,  which  is  here  personified,  dares  her  with  the  no  which  forbids  her  to 
speak. 

*"  This  is  ordinarily  printed  "  bears  of  a.  credent  bulk."'  We  follow  the  original  : 
hears  is  used  in  the  sense  of  figures, — is  seen. 
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SCENE  Y.— Fields  without  the  Town. 

Enter  Duke  in  his  own  habit,  and  Friar  Peter. 

Duke.  These  letters  at  fit  time  deliver  me.    [Giving  letters. 
The  provost  knows  our  purpose,  and  our  plot. 
The  matter  being  afoot,  keep  your  instruction. 
And  hold  you  ever  to  our  special  drift ; 
Though  sometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to  that. 
As  cause  doth  minister.     Go,  call  at  Flavins'  house. 
And  tell  him  where  I  stay :  give  the  like  notice 
To  Valentinus,  Rowland,  and  to  Crassus, 
And  bid  them  bring  the  trumpets  to  the  gate ; 
But  send  me  Flavins  first. 

F.  Peter.  It  shall  be  speeded  well.     [Es^it  Friar. 

Enter  Varrius. 

Duke.  I  thank  thee,  Varrius ;  thou  hast  made  good  haste  : 
Come,  we  will  walk  :  There 's  other  of  our  friends 
Will  greet  us  here  anon,  my  gentle  Varrius.  {^Exeunt. 

SCENE  Yl.— Street  near  the  City  Gate. 

Entei'  Isabella  and  Mariana. 

Isab.  To  speak  so  indirectly  I  am  loth ; 
I  would  say  the  truth ;  but  to  accuse  him  so. 
That  is  your  part :  yet  I  am  advis'd  to  do  it ; 
He  says,  to  veil  full  purpose.* 

Mari.  Be  rul'd  by  him. 

Isab,  Besides,  he  tells  me,  that,  if  peradventure 
He  speak  against  me  on  the  adverse  side, 
I  should  not  think  it  strange ;  for  't  is  a  physic 
That 's  bitter  to  sweet  end. 

Mari.  I  would,  friar  Peter — 

Isab.  O,  peace  ;  the  friar  is  come. 

Enter  Friar  Peter. 
F.  Peter.  Come,  I  have  found  you  out  a  stand  most  fit, 

*  To  veil  full  purpose — to  conceal  the  whole  extent  of  his  purjiose. 
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Where  you  may  have  such  vantage  on  the  duke. 

He  shall  not  pass  you  :  Twice  have  the  trumpets  sounded ; 

The  generous  *  and  gravest  citizens 

Have  hent  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon 

The  duke  is  ent'ring ;  therefore,  hence,  away.  [Exeunt 

"  Generous  is  here  used  in  ifs  Latin  sense. 
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'  Scene  I. — "  Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away.'''' 
This  charming  lyric,  as  sung  to  Mariana,  would  appear  perfect  in  itself,  but  from 
two  circumstances ;  first,  Mariana  says,  "  Break  oflF  thy  song,"  which  would  lead 
one  to  infer  that,  as  we  find  it  in  the  text,  it  is  not  complete  :  secondly,  we  have  the 
song,  apparently  complete,  in  -the  tragedy  of  '  Rollo  Duke  of  Normandy,'  ascribed 
to  Fletcher,  and  printed  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  works.  We  give  the  song  as 
it  stands  in  that  play  : — 

"  Take,  oh,  take  those  lips  away, 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn, 
And  those  eyes,  like  break  of  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn  ; 
But  my  kisses  bring  again, 
Seals  of  love,  tho'  seal'd  in  vain. 

Hide,  oh,  hide  those  hills  of  snow, 

Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears. 
On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 

Are  yet  of  those  that  April  wears; 
But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free, 
Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee." 

The  question  then  arises,  is  the  song  to  be  attributed  to  Shakspere,  or  to  Fletcher? 
Malone  justly  observes  that  all  the  songs  introduced  in  our  author's  plays  appear  to 
have  been  his  own  composition.     The  idea  in  the  line 
"  Seals  of  love,  hut  seal'd  in  vain," 
is  found  in  the  142nd  Sonnet : — 

"  not  from  those  lips  of  thine, 


That  have  profan'd  their  scarlet  ornaments, 

And  seal'd  false  bonds  ofluve,  as  oft  as  mine." 
The  image  is  also  repeated  in  the  '  Venus  and  Adonis.'     Weber,  the  editor  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  stanza  was  Sbakspere's,  and  that 
Fletcher  added  the  second.     There  is  no  evidence,  we  apprehend,  external  or  in- 
ternal, by  which  the  question  can  be  settled. 

^  Scene  III. — "  He  's  in  for  a  commodity  ofhrown  paper,^^  &c. 
The  old  comedies  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  practice  of  the  usurer — so  notorious 
as  to  acquire  him  the  name  of  the  brown-paper  merchant — of  stipulating  to  make 
his  advance  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  goods,  which  goods  were  sometimes 
little  more  than  packages  of  brown  paper.  The  most  minute  description  of  these 
practices  is  given  in  a  pamphlet  by  Nashe,  published  in  1594  : — "  He  (a  usurer) 
falls  acquainted  with  gentlemen,  frequents  ordinaries  and  dining-houses  daily, 
where,  when  some  of  them  at  play  have  lost  all  their  money,  he  is  very  diligent  at 
hand,  on  their  chains  and  bracelets,  or  jewels,  to  lend  them  Aa^/Ae  ra/«e.  Now 
this  is  the  nature  of  young  gentlemen,  tliat  where  they  have  broke  the  ice,  and 
borrowed  once,  they  will  come  again  the  second  time;  and  that  these  young  foxes 
know  as  well  as  the  beggar  knows  his  dish.  But  at  the  second  time  of  their 
coming  it  is  doubtful  to  say  whether  they  shall  have  money  or  no.  The  world 
grows  hard,  and  we  are  all  mortal ;  let  him  make  him  any  assurance  before  a 
judge,  and  they  shall  have  some  hundred  pounds  per  consequence,  in  silks  and 
velvets.  The  third  time  if  they  come,  they  shall  have  baser  commodities :  the  fourth 
time,  lute-strings  and  grey  paper."''  • 
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ACT    V. 

SCENE  I. —  A  public  Place  near  the  City  Gate. 

Mariana  {veiled),  Isabella,  and  Peter,  at  a  distance.  Enter 
at  opposite  sides,  Duke,  Varrius,  Lords ;  Angelo,  Escalus, 
Lucio,  Provost,  Officers,  and  Citizens, 

Duke.  My  very  worthy  cousin,  fairly  met : — 
Our  old  and  faithful  friend,  we  are  glad  to  see  you. 

Ang.  and  Escal.  Happy  return  be  to  your  royal  grace  ! 

Duke.  Many  and  hearty  thankings  to  you  both. 
We  have  made  inquiry  of  you ;  and  we  hear 
Such  goodness  of  your  justice,  that  our  soul 
Cannot  but  yield  you  forth  to  public  thanks. 
Forerunning  more  requital. 

Ang.  You  make  my  bonds  still  greater. 

Duke.  O,  your  desert  speaks  loud ;  and  I  should  wrong  it. 
To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom. 
When  it  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 
A  forted  residence ,  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time. 
And  razure  of  oblivion.     Give  me  your  hand. 
And  let  the  subject  see,  to  make  them  know 
That  outward  courtesies  would  fain  proclaim 
Favours  that  keep  within. — Come,  Escalus ; 
You  must  walk  by  us  on  our  other  hand ; 
And  good  supporters  are  you. 

Peter  and  Isabella  come  forward. 

F.  Peter.  Now  is  your  time ;  speak  loud,  and  kneel  before 
him. 

Isab.  Justice,  O  royal  duke !     Vail  *  your  regard 
Upon  a  wrong'd,  I  would  fain  have  said,  a  maid ! 
O  worthy  prince,  dishonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object, 

"  l\(il — lower. 
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Till  you  have  heard  me  in  my  true  complaint. 
And  given  me  justice^,  justice,  justice,  justice  ! 

Duke.  Relate  your  wrongs  :  In  what  ?  By  whom  ?  Be  brief: 
Here  is  lord  Angelo  shall  give  you  justice  ! 
Reveal  yourself  to  him. 

Isab.  O,  worthy  duke. 

You  bid  me  seek  redemption  of  the  devil : 
Hear  me  yourself;  for  that  which  I  must  speak 
Must  either  punish  me,  not  being  believ'd. 
Or  wring  redress  from  you :  hear  me,  O,  hear  me,  here. 

Ang.  My  lord,  her  wits,  I  fear  me,  are  not  firm : 
She  hath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother. 
Cut  off  by  course  of  justice  ! 

Isab.  By  course  of  justice! 

Ang.  And  she  will  speak  most  bitterly  and  strange. 

Isab.  Most  strange,  but  yet  most  truly,  will  I  speak : 
That  Angelo  's  forsworn ;  is  it  not  strange  ? 
That  Angelo  's  a  murtherer  ;  is  't  not  strange  ? 
That  Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thief. 
An  hypocrite,  a  virgin- violator ; 
Is  it  not  strange,  and  strange  ? 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  ten  times  strange. 

Isab.  It  is  not  truer  he  is  Angelo, 
Than  this  is  all  as  true  as  it  is  strange ; 
Nay,  it  is  ten  times  true  ;  for  truth  is  truth 
To  the  end  of  reckoning. 

Duke.  Away  with  her ; — Poor  soul. 

She  speaks  this  in  the  infirmity  of  sense. 

Isab.  O  prince,  I  conjure  thee,  as  thou  believ'st 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world. 
That  thou  neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion 
That  I  am  touch' d  with  madness  ;  make  not  impossible 
That  which  but  seems  unlike  :  't  is  not  impossible 
But  one,  the  wicked'st  caitiff  on  the  ground. 
May  seem  as  shy,  as  grave,  as  just,  as  absolute. 
As  Angelo  ;  even  so  may  Angelo, 
In  all  his  dressings,  characts,*  titles,  forms, 

*  Characts — inscriptions — official  designations. 
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Be  an  arch- villain ;  believe  it,  royal  prince. 
If  he  be  less,  he 's  nothing ;  but  he  's  more. 
Had  I  more  name  for  badness. 

Duke.  By  mine  honesty. 

If  she  be  mad,  as  I  believe  no  other. 
Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense, 
(Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing,) 
As  e'er  I  heard  in  madness.* 

Isah.  O,  gracious  duke, 

Harp  not  on  that :  nor  do  not  banish  reason 
For  inequality ;  ^  but  let  your  reason  serve 
To  make  the  truth  appear  where  it  seems  hid  ; 
And  hide  the  false  seems  true.*^ 

Duke.  Many  that  are  not  mad. 

Have,  sure,  more  lack  of  reason. — What  would  you  say  ? 

Isah.  I  am  the  sister  of  one  Claudio, 
Condemn'd  upon  the  act  of  fornication 
To  lose  his  head;  condemn'd  by  Angelo: 
I,  in  probation  of  a  sisterhood. 
Was  sent  to  by  my  brother  :  One  Lucio 
As  then  the  messenger  ; — 

Lucio.  That 's  J,  an 't  like  your  grace  : 

I  came  to  her  from  Claudio,  and  desir'd  her 
To  try  her  gracious  fortune  with  lord  Angelo, 
For  her  poor  brother's  pardon. 

Isah.  That 's  he,  indeed. 

Duke.  You  were  not  bid  to  speak. 

Lucio.  No,  my  good  lord  -, 

Nor  wish'd  to  hold  my  peace. 

*  It  has  been  proposed  to  read  "  as  neer  I  heard  in  madness ;"  but  in  the  mode 
in  which  we  have  pointed  the  sentence  the  emendation  suggested  is  unnecessary. 

*>  Johnson  has  supposed  that  inequality  refers  to  the  unequal  position  of  the  ac- 
cuser and  the  accused ;  but  it  appears  to  us  obvious  that  Isabella  adverts  to  the 
Duke's  previous  speech,  where  the  conditions  of  madness  are  so  clearly  defined — 
unreasonable  thoughts  surrounded  by  "  the  oddest  frame  of  sense."  Shakspere's 
metaphysical  subtlety  enabled  him  to  define  madness  with  perfect  accuracy.  In- 
ferior philosophers  confound  aberration  of  mind  and  fatuity. 

<=  Malone  interprets  this  in  a  manner  which  appears  to  us  singularly  forced  : — 
"  For  ever  hide^  that  is  plunge  into  eternal  darkness,  the  false  one,  Angelo,  who  now 
seems  honest."  Looking  to  the  elliptical  construction  which  prevails  in  this  play, 
the  meaning  appears  to  be,  clearly  enough, — draw  the  truth  from  obscurity,  and 
obscure  the  false  which  now  seems  true. 
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Duke.  I  wish  you  now  then  ; 

Pray  you,  take  note  of  it :  and  when  you  have 
A  business  for  yourself,  pray  heaven,  you  then 
Be  perfect. 

Lucio.         I  warrant  your  honour. 

Duke.  The  warrant 's  for  yourself;  take  heed  to  it. 

Isab.  This  gentleman  told  somewhat  of  my  tale. 

Lucio.  Right. 

Duke.  It  may  be  right ;  but  you  are  in  the  wrong 
To  speak  before  your  time. — Proceed. 

Isah.  I  went 

To  this  pernicious  caitiiF  deputy. 

Duke.  That 's  somewhat  madly  spoken. 

Isah.  Pardon  it  -, 

The  phrase  is  to  the  matter. 

Duke.  Mended  again :  the  matter : — Proceed. 

Isah.  In  brief, — to  set  the  needless  process  by,        • 
How  I  persuaded,  how  I  pray'd,  and  kneel'd. 
How  he  refell'd  *  me,  and  how  I  replied  ; 
(For  this  was  of  much  length,)  the  vile  conclusion 
I  now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter  : 
He  would  not,  but  by  gift  of  my  chaste  body 
To  his  concupiscible  intemperate  lust, 
Release  my  brother  ;  and,  after  much  debatement. 
My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour. 
And  I  did  yield  to  him :  But  the  next  morn  betimes. 
His  purpose  surfeiting,  he  sends  a  warrant 
For  my  poor  brother's  head. 

Duke.  This  is  most  likely ! 

Isah.  O,  that  it  were  as  like^  as  it  is  true  ! 

Duke.  By  heaven,  fond  wretch,  thou  know'st  not  what 
thou  speak'st ; 
Or  else  thou  art  suborn'd  against  his  honour, 
In  hateful  practice  :"  First,  his  integrity 
Stands  without  blemish  : — next,  it  imports  no  reason. 
That  with  such  vehemency  he  should  pursue 
Faults  proper  to  himself :  if  he  had  so  offended, 

°  /?e/e/r£Z— refuted.  *"  Like  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  probable. 

<=  Practice — craft,  subornation. 
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He  would  have  weigh'd  thy  brother  by  himself, 
And  not  have  cut  him  off :  Some  one  hath  set  you  on ; 
Confess  the  truth,  and  say  by  whose  advice 
Thou  cam'st  here  to  complain. 

Isah.  And  is  this  all  ? 

Then,  oh,  you  blessed  ministers  above. 
Keep  me  in  patience ;  and,  with  ripen'd  time. 
Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapp'd  up 
In  countenance  !* — Heaven  shield  your  grace  from  woe. 
As  I,  thus  wrong'd,  hence  unbelieved  go ! 

Duke.  I  know  you  'd  fain  be  gone  : — An  officer ! 
To  prison  with  her : — Shall  we  thus  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  him  so  near  us  ?  This  needs  must  be  a  practice. 
Who  knew  of  your  intent,  and  coming  hither  ? 

Isah.  One  that  I  would  were  here,  friar  Lodowick. 

Duke.  A  ghostly  father,  belike  :    Who  knows  that  Lodo- 
wick ? 

Lucio.  My  lord,  I  know  him  ;  't  is  a  meddling  friar. 
I  do  not  like  the  man :  had  he  been  lay,  my  lord. 
For  certain  words  he  spake  against  your  grace 
In  your  retirement,  I  had  swing'd  him  soundly. 

Duke.  Words  against  me  ?    This  is  a  good  friar,  belike  ! 
And  to  set  on  this  wretched  woman  here 
Against  our  substitute  ! — Let  this  friar  be  found. 

Lucio.  But  yesternight,  my  lord,  she  and  that  friar 
I  saw  them  at  the  prison  :  a  saucy  friar, 
A  very  scurvy  fellow. 

F.  Peter.  Blessed  be  your  royal  grace  ! 

I  have  stood  by,  my  lord,  and  I  have  heard 
Your  royal  ear  abus'd :  First,  hath  this  woman 
Most  wrongfully  accus'd  your  substitute ; 
Who  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her. 
As  she  from  one  ungot. 

Duke.  We  did  believe  no  less. 

Know  you  that  friar  Lodowick  that  she  speaks  of? 

F.  Peter.  I  know  him  for  a,  man  divine  and  holy ; 

"  Countenance — false  appearance. 
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Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler/ 
As  he  's  reported  by  this  gentleman ; 
And,  on  my  trust,  a  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  misreport  your  grace. 

Lucio.  My  lord,  most  villainously ;  believe  it. 

F.  Peter.  "Well,  he  in  time  may  come  to  clear  himself; 
But  at  this  instant  he  is  sick,  my  lord. 
Of  a  strange  fever  :  Upon  his  mere^  request, 
(Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was  complaint 
Intended  'gainst  lord  Angelo,)  came  I  hither. 
To  speak,  as  from  his  mouth,  what  he  doth  know 
Is  true,  and  false ;  and  what  he  with  his  oath. 
And  all  probation,  will  make  up  full  clear. 
Whensoever  he  's  convented.     First,  for  this  woman ; 
(To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman. 
So  vulgarly*^  and  personally  accus'd,) 
Her  shall  you  hear  disproved  to  her  eyes. 
Till  she  herself  confess  it. 

Duke.  Good  friar,  let 's  hear  it. 

[Isabella  is  carried  off,  guarded ;  and  Mariana 
comes  forward. 
Do  you  not  smile  at  this,  lord  Angelo  ? — 
O  heaven !  the  vanity  of  wretched  fools ! 
Give  us  some  seats. — Come,  cousin  Angelo ; 
In  this  I  '11  be  impartial ;  ^  be  you  judge 
Of  your  own  cause. — Is  this  the  witness,  friar  ? 
First,  let  her  show  her  face ;  and,  after,  speak. 

Mari.  Pardon,  my  lord ;  I  will  not  show  my  face. 
Until  my  husband  bid  me. 

Duke.  What,  are  you  married  ? 

Mari.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Are  you  a  maid  ? 

a  Lucio  had  denounced  the  "ghostly  father"  as  "a  meddling  friar;'"  he  is  here 
defended  as  one  that  does  not  meddle  with  passing  events. 

^  Mere — sole — unmixed — absolute. 

c  Vulgarly — publicly. 

d  Impartial.  Im  was  frequently  used  as  an  augmentative  particle;  and  the 
meaning  therefore  is  very  partial.  We  have  the  same  sense  in  the  early  copy  of 
'  Romeo  and  Juliet : — 

"  Cruel,  unjust,  impartial  destinies." 
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Mari.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  A  widow  then  ? 

Mari.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Why,  you 

Are  nothing  then : — Neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife  ? 

Lucio.  My  lord,  she  may  be  a  punk ;  for  many  of  them  arc 
neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife. 

Duke.  Silence  that  fellow  :  I  would  he  had  some  cause 
To  prattle  for  himself. 

Lucio.  Well,  my  lord. 

Mari.  My  lord,  I  do  confess  I  ne'er  was  married ; 
And,  I  confess,  besides,  I  am  no  maid  : 
I  have  known  my  husband ;  yet  my  husband  knows  not. 
That  ever  he  knew  me. 

Lucio.  He  was  drunk  then,  my  lord ;  it  can  be  no  better. 

Duke.  For  the  benefit  of  silence,  would  thou  wert  so  too  ! 

Lucio.  Well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  This  is  no  witness  for  lord  Angelo. 

Mai'i.  Now  I  come  to  't,  my  lord  : 
She,  that  accuses  him  of  fornication. 
In  self- same  manner  doth  accuse  my  husband ; 
And  charges  him,  my  lord,  with  such  a  time, 
When  I  11  depose  I  had  him  in  mine  arms. 
With  all  the  effect  of  love. 

Atig.  Charges  she  more  than  me  ? 

Mari.  Not  that  I  know. 

Duke.  No  ?  you  say,  your  husband. 

Mari.  Why,  just,  my  lord,  and  that  is  Angelo, 
Who  thinks  he  knows  that  he  ne'er  knew  my  body, 
But  knows  he  thinks  that  he  knows  Isabel's., 

Ang.  This  is  a  strange  abuse  : — Let 's  see  thy  face. 

Mari.  INIy  husband  bids  me  ;  now  I  will  unmask.  [  Unveiling. 
This  is  that  face,  thou  cruel  Angelo, 
Which  once  thou  swor'st  was  worth  the  looking  on : 
This  is  the  hand  which,  with  a  vow'd  contract. 
Was  fast  belock'd  in  thine :  this  is  the  body 
That  took  away  the  match  from  Isabel, 
And  did  supply  thee  at  thy  garden-house, 
In  her  imagin'd  person. 

Vol.  III.  2  H 
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Duke.  Know  you  this  woman  ? 

Lucio.  Carnally,  she  says. 

Duke.  Sirrah,  no  more. 

Lucio.  Enough,  my  lord. 

Ang.  My  lord,  I  must  confess  I  know  this  woman  : 
And,  five  years  since,  there  was  some  speech  of  marriage 
Betwixt  myself  and  her ;  which  was  broke  off. 
Partly,  for  that  her  promised  proportions 
Came  short  of  composition ;  *  but,  in  chief, 
For  that  her  reputation  was  disvalued 
In  levity :  since  which  time  of  five  years, 
I  never  spake  with  her,  saw  her,  nor  heard  from  her. 
Upon  my  faith  and  honour. 

Mari.  Noble  prince. 

As  there  comes  light  from  heaven,  and  words  from  breath. 
As  there  is  sense  in  truth,  and  truth  in  virtue, 
I  am  afiianc'd  this  man's  wife,  as  strongly 
As  words  could  make  up  vows  :  and,  my  good  lord. 
But  Tuesday  night  last  gone,  in  his  garden-house. 
He  knew  me  as  a  wife  :  As  this  is  true 
Let  me  in  safety  raise  me  from  my  knees  ; 
Or  else  for  ever  be  confixed  here, 
A  marble  monument ! 

Ang.  I  did  but  smile  till  now ; 

Now,  good  my  lord,  give  me  the  scope  of  justice; 
My  patience  here  is  touch'd :  I  do  perceive. 
These  poor  informal ''  women  are  no  more 
But  instruments  of  some  more  mightier  member. 
That  sets  them  on :  Let  me  have  way,  my  lord. 
To  find  this  practice  out. 

Duke.  Ay,  with  my  heart ; 

And  punish  them  unto  your  height  of  pleasure. — 
Thou  foolish  friar ;  and  thou  pernicious  woman. 
Compact  with  her  that 's  gone  !  think'st  thou,  thy  oaths. 
Though  they  would  swear  down  each  particular  saint. 
Were  testimonies  against  his  worth  and  credit. 
That 's  seal'd  in  approbation  ? — You,  lord  Escalus, 
Sit  with  my  cousin  ;  lend  him  your  kind  pains 

"  Composition — agreement.  ^  Informal — without  sense. 
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To  find  out  this  abuse,  whence  't  is  derived  : 
There  is  another  friar  that  set  them  on  ; 
Let  him  be  sent  for. 

F.  Peter.  "Would  he  were  here,  my  lord ;  for  he,  indeed. 
Hath  set  the  women  on  to  this  complaint : 
Your  provost  knows  the  place  where  he  abides. 
And  he  may  fetch  him. 

Duke.  Go,  do  it  instantly. —  \Exit  Provost. 

And  you,  my  noble  and  well-warranted  cousin. 
Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth, 
Do  with  your  injuries  as  seems  you  best. 
In  any  chastisement :  I  for  a  while 
Will  leave  you ;  but  stir  not  you,  till  you  have 
Well  determin'd  upon  these  skmdercrs. 

Escal.  My  lord,  we  '11  do  it  thoroughly. — [Exit  Duke.] 
Signior  Lucio,  did  not  you  say  you  knew  that  friar  Lodowick 
to  be  a  dishonest  person  ? 

Lucio.  CucuUus  non  facit  monachum :  honest  in  nothing, 
but  in  his  clothes ;  and  one  that  hath  spoke  most  villainous 
speeches  of  the  duke. 

Escal.  We  shall  entreat  you  to  abide  here  till  he  come,  and 
enforce  them  against  him  :  we  shall  find  this  friar  a  notable 
fellow. 

Lucio.  As  any  in  Vienna,  on  my  word. 

Escal.  Call  that  same  Isabel  here  once  again ;  \to  an  At- 
tendant] I  would  speak  with  her  :  Pray  you,  my  lord,  give 
me  leave  to  question ;  you  shall  see  how  I  '11  handle  her. 

Lucio.  Not  better  than  he,  by  her  own  report. 

Escal.  Say  you? 

Lucio.  Marry,  sir,  I  think  if  you  handled  her  privately,  she 
would  sooner  confess  :  perchance,  publicly  she  '11  be  ashamed. 


Re-enter  Officers,  icith  Isabella  ;  the  Duke,  in  the  Friar's 
habit,  and  Provost. 

Escal.  I  will  go  darkly  to  work  with  her. 
Lucio.  That 's  the  way ;  for  women  are  light  at  midnight. 
Escal.  Come  on,  mistress  :   \to  Isabella]  here  's  a  gentle- 
woman denies  all  that  you  have  said. 

2H2 
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Lucio.  My  lord,  here  comes  the  rascal  I  spoke  of;  here 
with  the  provost. 

Escal.  In  very  good  time  : — speak  not  you  to  him,  till  we 
call  upon  you. 

Lucio.  Mum. 

Escal.  Come,  sir  :  Did  you  set  these  women  on  to  slander 
lord  Angelo  ?  they  have  confessed  you  did. 

Duke,  'T  is  false. 

Escal.  How  !  know  you  where  you  are  ? 

Duke.  Eespect  to  your  great  place  !  and  let  the  devU 
Be  sometime  honour'd  for  his  burning  throne  : — 
Where  is  the  duke  ?  't  is  he  should  hear  me  speak. 

Escal.  The  duke  's  in  us ;  and  we  will  hear  you  speak : 
Look  you  speak  justly. 

Duke.  Boldly,  at  least :  But,  O,  poor  souls. 

Come  you  to  seek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox  ? 
Good  night  to  your  redress-     Is  the  duke  gone  ? 
Then  is  your  cause  gone  too.     The  duke 's  unjust 
Thus  to  retort  your  manifest  appeal, 
And  put  your  trial  in  the  villain's  mouth, 
Which  here  you  come  to  accuse. 

Lucio.  This  is  the  rascal ;  this  is  he  I  spoke  of. 

Escal.  Why,  thou  unreverend  and  unhallow'd  friar ! 
Is  't  not  enough  thou  hast  suborn'd  these  women. 
To  accuse  this  worthy  man  ?  but,  in  foul  mouth. 
And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  ear. 
To  call  him  villain  ?  and  then  to  glance  from  him 
To  the  duke  himself,  to  tax  him  with  injustice  ? 
Take  him  hence ;  to  the  rack  with  him: — We  '11  touze  you 
Joint  by  joint, — but  we  wiU  know  his*  purpose : 
What!  unjust? 

Duke.  Be  not  so  hot;  the  duke 
Dare  no  more  stretch  this  finger  of  mine,  than  he 
Dare  rack  his  own  ;  his  subject  am  I  not, 
Nor  here  provincial :  My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a  looker-on  here  in  Vienna, 
Where  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble, 

°  His.  So  the  original  copy,  but  generally  printed  this.  Boswell  very  sensibly 
says  that,  after  having  threatened  the  supposed  friar,  "We '11  touze  you  joint  by 
joint,"  Escalus  addresses  the  close  of  the  sentence  to  the  bystanders. 
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Till  it  o'errun  the  stew :  laws,  for  all  faults  ; 
But  faults  so  countenanc'd,  that  the  strong  statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop, 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark. 

Escal.  Slander  to  the  state !  Away  with  him  to  prison. 

Ang.  What  can  you  vouch  against  him,  signior  Lucio  ? 
Is  this  the  man  that  you  did  tell  us  of? 

Lucio.  'T  is  he,  my  lord.  Come  hither,  goodman  bald- 
pate  :  Do  you  know  me  ? 

Duke.  I  remember  you,  sir,  by  the  sound  of  your  voice :  I 
met  you  at  the  prison,  in  the  absence  of  the  duke. 

Lucio.  O  did  you  so  ?  And  do  you  remember  what  you 
said  of  the  duke? 

Duke.  Most  notedly,  sir. 

Lucio.  Do  you  so,  sir  ?  And  was  the  duke  a  flesh-monger, 
a  fool,  and  a  coward,  as  you  then  reported  him  to  be  ? 

Duke.  You  must,  sir,  change  persons  with  me,  ere  you 
make  that  my  report :  you,  indeed,  spoke  so  of  him ;  and  much 
more,  much  worse. 

Lucio.  O  thou  damnable  fellow !  Did  not  I  pluck  thee  by 
the  nose  for  thy  speeches  ? 

Duke.  I  protest  I  love  the  duke,  as  I  love  myself. 

Ang.  Hark!  how  the  villain  would  close  now,  after  his 
treasonable  abuses. 

Escal.  Such  a  fellow  is  not  to  be  talked  withal : — Away 
with  him  to  prison  : — Where  is  the  provost  ? — Away  with  him 
to  prison ;  lay  bolts  enough  upon  him  :  let  him  speak  no 
more: — Away  with  those  giglots*  too,  and  with  the  other 
confederate  companion.    [  The  Provost  lays  hands  on  the  Duke. 

Duke.  Stay,  sir  ;  stay  awhile. 

A7ig.  What !  resists  he  ?  Help  him,  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Come,  sir ;  come,  sir  ;  come,  sir  ;  fob,  sir :  Why, 
you  bald-pated,  lying  rascal !  you  must  be  hooded,  must  you? 
Show  your  knave's  visage,  with  a  pox  to  you !  show  your 
sheepbiting  face,  and  be  hanged  an  hour !     Will 't  not  off? 

[Pulls  off  the  Friar '5  hood,  and  discovers  the  Duke. 

"   Giglots — wantons.     So  in  '  King  Henry  VI.,  Part  I.": — 

"  Young  Talbot  was  not  born 

To  be  the  pillage  oi  a.  giglat  wench." 
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Duke.  Thou  art  the  first  knave  that  e'er  made  a  duke. — 
First,  provost,  let  me  bail  these  gentle  three  : — 
Sneak  not  away,  sir ;  [to  Lucio]  for  the  friar  and  you 
Must  have  a  word  anon  : — ^lay  hold  on  him. 

Lucio.  This  may  prove  worse  than  hanging. 

Duke.  What  you  have  spoke,  I  pardon ;  sit  you  down. — 

[To  Escalus. 
We  '11  borrow  place  of  him — Sir,  by  your  leave  :       [To  Ang. 
Hast  thou  or  word,  or  wit,  or  impudence. 
That  yet  can  do  thee  office  ?     If  thou  hast, 
Rely  upon  it  till  my  tale  be  heard. 
And  hold  no  longer  out. 

Ang.  O  my  dread  lord, 

I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness, 
To  think  I  can  be  undiscernible, 
When  I  perceive  your  grace,  like  power  divine. 
Hath  look'd  upon  my  passes.*     Then,  good  prince, 
No  longer  session  hold  upon  my  shame. 
But  let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession : 
Immediate  sentence  then,  and  sequent  death. 
Is  all  the  grace  I  beg. 

Duke,  Come  hither,  Mariana : — 

Say,  wast  thou  e'er  contracted  to  this  woman  ? 

Ang.  I  was,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Go  take  her  hence,  and  marry  her,  instantly. — 
Do  you  the  office,  friar ;  which  consummate. 
Return  him  here  again  : — Go  with  him,  provost. 

[Exeunt  Angelo,  Mariana,  Peter,  and  Provost. 

Escal.  My  lord,  I  am  more  amaz'd  at  his  dishonour. 
Than  at  the  strangeness  of  it. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Isabel : 

Your  friar  is  now  your  prince :  As  I  was  then 
Advertising,  and  holy  to  your  business. 
Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  still 
Attorney 'd  at  your  service. 

Isab.  O  give  me  pardon. 


"  Passes  has  been  explained  as  devices.     We  believe  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  somewhat  obsolete  word  passages. 
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That  I,  your  vassal,  have  employ'd  and  pain'd 
Your  unknown  sovereignty. 

Duke.  You  are  pardon'd,  Isabel : 

And  now,  dear  maid,  be  you  as  free  to  us. 
Your  brother's  death,  I  know,  sits  at  your  heart ; 
And  you  may  marvel,  why  I  obscur'd  myself. 
Labouring  to  save  his  life  ;  and  would  not  rather 
Make  rash  remonstrance  of  my  hidden  power. 
Than  let  him  so  be  lost :  O  most  kind  maid. 
It  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death, 
Which  I  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on. 
That  brain' d  my  purpose  :  But  peace  be  with  him  ! 
That  life  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death. 
Than  that  which  lives  to  fear  :  make  it  your  comfort. 
So  happy  is  your  brother. 

Re-enter  Angelo,  Mariana,  Peter,  and  Provost. 

Isah.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke.  For  this  new-married  man,  approaching  here, 
Whose  salt  imagination  yet  hath  wrong'd 
Your  well-defended  honour,  you  must  pardon 
For  Mariana's  sake  :  but  as  he  adjudg'd  your  bi'other, 
(Being  criminal,  in  double  violation 
Of  sacred  chastity,  and  of  promise-breach 
Thereon  dependent,  for  your  brother's  life,) 
The  very  mercy  of  the  law  cries  out 
Most  audible,  even  from  his  proper  tongue. 
An  Angelo  for  Claudio,  death  for  death. 
Haste  still  pays  haste,  and  leisure  answers  leisure ; 
Like  doth  quit  like,  and  Measure  still /or  Measure. 
Then,  Angelo,  thy  fault 's  thus  manifested  : 
Which,  though  thou  wouldst  deny,  denies  thee  vantage  : 
We  do  condemn  thee  to  the  very  block 
Where  Claudio  stoop'd  to  death,  and  with  like  haste ; 
Away  with  him. 

Mari.  O,  my  most  gracious  lord, 

I  hope  you  will  not  mock  me  with  a  husband  ! 

Duke.  It  is  your  husband  mock'd  you  with  a  husband  : 
Consenting  to  the  safeguard  of  your  honour. 
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I  thought  your  marriage  fit;  else  imputation, 
For  that  he  knew  you,  might  reproach  your  life. 
And  choke  your  good  to  come  :  for  his  possessions. 
Although  by  confiscation  *  they  are  ours. 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal. 
To  buy  you  a  better  husband. 

Mari.  O,  my  dear  lord, 

I  crave  no  other,  nor  no  better  man. 

Duke.  Never  crave  him  ;  we  are  definitive. 

Mari.  Gentle  my  liege, —  \Kneeling. 

Duke.  You  do  but  lose  your  labour ; 

Away  with  him  to  death. — Now,  sir,  \to  Lucio]  to  you. 

Mari.  O,  my  good  lord ! — Sweet  Isabel,  take  my  part ; 
Lend  me  your  knees,  and  all  my  life  to  come 
I  '11  lend  you  all  my  life  to  do  you  service. 

Duke.  Against  all  sense  you  do  importune  her : 
Should  she  kneel  down,  in  mercy  of  this  fact. 
Her  brother's  ghost  his  paved  bed  would  break. 
And  take  her  hence  in  horror. 

Mari.  Isabel, 

Sweet  Isabel,  do  yet  but  kneel  by  me  ; 
Hold  up  your  hands,  say  nothing,  I  '11  speak  all. 
They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults ; 
And,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad :  so  may  my  husband. 
O,  Isabel !  will  you  not  lend  a  knee  ? 

Duke.  He  dies  for  Claudio's  death. 

Isah.  Most  bounteous  sir,      [KtieeUng. 

/      Look,  if  it  please  you,  on  this  man  condemn'd. 
As  if  my  brother  liv'd  :  I  partly  think, 
A  due  sincerity  govern'd  his  deeds. 
Till  he  did  look  on  me  ;  since  it  is  so. 
Let  him  not  die  :  My  brother  had  but  justice 
In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  died  : 
For  Angelo, 

His  act  did  not  o'ertake  his  bad  intent ; 
And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent 

"  Confiscation.     This  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio  ;  the  original  has  con- 
futation. 
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That  perish'd  by  the  way  :  thoughts  are  no  subjects ; 
Intents  but  merely  thoughts. 

Mari.  Merely,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Your  suit 's  unprofitable  ;  stand  up,  I  say. — 
I  have  bethought  me  of  another  fault : — 
Provost,  how  came  it  Claudio  was  beheaded 
At  an  unusual  hour  ? 

Prov.  It  was  commanded  so. 

Duke.  Had  you  a  special  warrant  for  the  deed  ? 

Prov.  No,  my  good  lord ;  it  was  by  private  message. 

Duke.  For  which  I  do  discharge  you  of  your  office : 
Give  up  your  keys. 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  noble  lord  : 

I  thought  it  was  a  fault,  but  knew  it  not ; 
Yet  did  repent  me,  after  more  advice  : 
For  testimony  whereof,  one  in  the  prison. 
That  should  by  private  order  else  have  died, 
I  have  reserv'd  alive. 

Duke.  What 's  he  ? 

Prov.  His  name  is  Barnardine. 

Duke.  I  would  thou  hadst  done  so  by  Claudio. — 
Go,  fetch  him  hither  5  let  me  look  upon  him.     [^Ezit  Provost. 

Escal.  I  am  sorry,  one  so  learned  and  so  wise 
As  you,  lord  Angelo,  have  still  appear'd. 
Should  slip  so  grossly,  both  in  the  heat  of  blood. 
And  lack  of  temper'd  judgment  afterward. 

Ang.  I  am  sorry  that  such  sorrow  I  procure  : 
And  so  deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart. 
That  I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy  ; 
'T  is  my  deserving,  and  I  do  entreat  it. 

He-enter  Provost,  Barnardine,  Claudio,  and  Juliet. 

Duke.  Which  is  that  Barnardine  ? 

Prov.  This,  my  lord. 

Duke.  There  was  a  friar  told  me  of  this  man  : — 
Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul. 
That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world. 
And  squar'st  thy  life  according.     Thou  'rt  condemn'd ; 
But,  for  those  earthly  faults,  I  quit  them  all ; 
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And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 

For  better  times  to  come  : — Friar,  advise  him  ; 

I  leave  him  to  your  hand. — "What  muffled  fellow  's  that  ? 

Prov.  This  is  another  prisoner  that  I  sav'd, 
That  should  have  died  when  Claudio  lost  his  head ; 
As  like  almost  to  Claudio,  as  himself.      \TJnmuffies  Claudio. 

Duhe.  If  he  be  like  your  brother,  \lo  Isabella]  for  his 
sake 
Is  he  pardon'd  :  And,  for  your  lovely  sake, 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  say  you  will  be  mine  ; 
He  is  my  brother  too  :  But  fitter  time  for  that. 
By  this,  lord  Angelo  perceives  he 's  safe  ; 
Methinks,  I  see  a  quick'ning  in  his  eye : — 
Well,  Angelo,  your  evil  quits*  you  well: 
Look  that  you  love  your  wife;  her  worth,  worth  yours. — 
I  find  an  apt  remission  in  myself: 
And  yet  here  's  one  in  place  I  cannot  pardon  : — 
You,  sirrah,  \to  Lucio]  that  knew  me  for  a  fool,  a  coward. 
One  all  of  luxury,  an  ass,  a  madman ; 
Wherein  have  I  so  deserv'd  of  you. 
That  you  extol  me  thus  ? 

Lucio.  '  Faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  it  but  according  to  the 
trick  :  ^  If  you  will  hang  me  for  it,  you  may,  but  I  had  rather 
it  would  please  you  I  might  be  whipped. 

Duhe.  Whipp'd  first,  sir,  and  hang'd  after. 
Proclaim  it,  provost,  round  about  the  city  \ 
If  any  woman  's  wrong'd  by  this  lewd  fellow, 
(As  I  have  heard  him  swear  himself  there  's  one 
Whom  he  begot  with  child,)  let  her  appear. 
And  he  shall  marry  her  :  the  nuptial  finish' d. 
Let  him  be  whipp'd  and  hang'd. 

Lucio.  I  beseech  your  highness,  do  not  marry  me  to  a 
whore !  Your  highness  said  even  now,  I  made  you  a  duke  ; 
good  my  lord,  do  not  recompense  me  in  making  me  a  cuckold. 

"  Quits — requites. 

^  According  to  the  trick  is  not,  as  Johnson  interprets  it,  according  to  the  habitual 
practice  of  the  speaker ;  but  after  the  fashion  of  banter  and  exaggeration,  which 
was  thought  to  be  as  much  an  indication  of  cleverness  in  Shakspere's  time  as  in 
ours. 
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Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  thou  shalt  marry  her. 
Thy  slanders  I  forgive ;  and  therewithal 
Remit  thy  other  forfeits  : — Take  him  to  prison  : 
And  see  our  pleasure  herein  executed. 

Lucio.  Marrying  a  punk,  my  lord,  is  pressing  to  death, 
whipping,  and  hanging. 

Duke.  Slandering  a  prince  deserves  it. — 
She,  Claudio,  that  you  wrong 'd,  look  you  restore. 
Joy  to  you,  Mariana  ! — love  her,  Angelo ; 
I  have  confess'd  her,  and  I  know  her  virtue. 
Thanks,  good  friend  Escalus,  for  thy  much  goodness : 
There  's  more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate.* 
Thanks,  provost,  for  thy  care  and  secresy ; 
"We  shall  employ  thee  in  a  worthier  place : — 
Forgive  him,  Angelo,  that  brought  you  home 
The  head  of  Ragozine  for  Claudio's  ; 
The  offence  pardons  itself. — Dear  Isabel, 
I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good ; 
"Whereto  if  you  '11  a  willing  ear  incline. 
What 's  mine  is  yours  and  what  is  yours  is  mine : 
So,  bring  us  to  our  palace  ;  where  we  '11  show 
"What 's  yet  behind,  that 's  meet  you  all  should  know.   [Exeunt. 

"  More  gratvlate — more  to  be  rejoiced  in. 
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"  Look,  the  unfolding  star  calls  up  the  shepherd."  In  the  midst  of 
the  most  business-like  and  familiar  directions  occur  these  eight  words 
of  the  highest  poetry.  By  a  touch  almost  magical  Shakspere  takes  us  in 
an  instant  out  of  that  dark  prison,  where  we  have  been  surrounded  with 
crime  and  suffering,  to  make  us  see  the  morning  star  bright  over  the 
hills,  and  hear  the  tinkle  of  the  sheep-bell  in  the  folds,  and  picture 
the  shepherd  bidding  the  flock  go  forth  to  pasture,  before  the  sun 
has  lighted  up  the  dewy  lawns.  In  the  same  way,  throughout  this 
very  extraordinary  drama,  in  which  the  whole  world  is  represented 
as  one  great  prison-house,  full  of  passion,  and  ignorance,  and  sorrow, 
we  have  glimpses  every  now  and  then  of  something  beyond,  where 
there  shall  be  no  alternations  of  mildness  and  severity,  but  a  condi- 
tion of  equal  justice,  serene  as  the  valley  under  "  the  unfolding  star," 
and  about  to  rejoice  in  the  dayspring. 

The  little  passage  which  we  have  quoted  is  one  amongst  the  num- 
berless poetical  gems  which  are  scattered  up  and  down  this  comedy 
with  a  profusion  such  as  only  belongs  to  one  poet.  It  has  been  said 
of  Shakspere,  "  He  is  the  text  for  the  moralist  and  the  philosopher. 
His  bright  wit  is  cut  out  '  into  little  stars ;'  his  solid  masses  of 
knowledge  are  meted  out  in  morsels  and  proverbs ;  and,  thus  distri- 
buted, there  is  scarcely  a  corner  which  he  does  not  illuminate,  or  a 
cottage  which  he  does  not  enrich."*  This  is  by  no  means  his  highest 
praise,  and  his  '  Beauties  '  give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  his  attri- 
butes ;  but  certainly  no  other  man  ever  wrote  single  sentences  that  to 
such  an  extent  have  now  become  mixed  up  with  the  habits  of  thought  of 
millions  of  human  beings.  This  play  appears  to  us  especially  glitter- 
ing with  these  "  little  stars."  We  cannot  open  a  scene  in  which  we 
do  not  encounter  some  passage  that  has  set  us  thinking  at  some 
moment  of  our  lives.  Of  such  distinct  passages,  which  the  memory 
never  parts  from,  the  following  will  be  recognised  by  all  as  familiar 
friends : — 

*  Retrospective  Review,  vol.  vii.,  p.  381. 
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"  Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do ; 
Not  light  them  for  themselves  :  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  't  were  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not.     Spirits  are  not  finely  touch 'd 
But  to  fine  issues." 

''  Reason  thus  with  life  : 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep :  a  breath  thou  art, 
(Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences,} 
That  dost  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st, 
Hourly  afflict." 

"  Merciful  heaven! 
Thou  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt, 
Splitfst  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
Than  the  soft  myrtle :  But  man,  proud  man  ! 
*  Dress'd  in  a  little  brief  authority ; 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he 's  most  assur'd, 
His  glassy  essence, — like  an  angry  ape. 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 

"  The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension ; 
And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies." 

We  select  these,  contrary  to  our  usual  practice  of  not  separating 
the  parts  from  the  whole,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  there 
is  something  deeper  in  them  than  the  power  of  expressing  a  moral 
observation  strikingly  and  poetically.  They  are  imbued  M'ith  the 
writer's  philosophy.  They  form  a  part  of  the  system  upon  which 
the  play  is  written.  But,  opposed  to  passages  like  these,  there  are 
many  single  sentences  scattered  through  this  drama  which,  so  far 
from  dwelling  on  with  pleasure,  we  hurry  past — which  we  like  not 
to  look  upon  again — which  ajipear  to  be  mere  grossnesses.  They 
are,,  nevertheless,  an  integral  portion  of  the  drama — they,  also,  form 
part  of  the  system  upon  which  the  play  is  written.  What  is  true  of 
single  passages  is  true  of  single  scenes.  Those  between  Isabella  and 
Angelo,  and  Isabella  and  Claudio,  are  unsurpassed  in  the  Shaksperean 
drama,  for  force,  and  beauty,  and  the  delicate  management  of  a 
difficult  subject.  But  there  are  other  scenes  which  appear  simply 
revolting,  such  as  those  in  which  the  Clown  is  conspicuous ;  and 
even  Barnardine,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  Shakspere's 
creations,  will  produce  little  beyond  disgust  in  the  casual  reader. 
But  these  have,  nevertheless,  not  crept  into  this  drama  by  accident 
— certainly  not  from  the  desire  "  to  make  the  unskilful  laugh." 
Perhaps  the  effect  of  their  introduction,   coupled  with  the  general 
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subject  of  the  dramatic  action,  is  to  render  the  entire  comedy  not 
pleasurable.  Coleridge  says,  "  This  play,  which  is  Shakspeare's 
throughout,  is  to  me  the  most  painful — say,  rather,  the  only  painful 
— part  of  his  genuine  works."  This  is  a  strong  opinion ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  a  just  one.     But  it  requires  explanation. 

The  general  outline  of  the  story  upon  which  '  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure '  is  founded  is  presented  to  us  in  such  different  forms,  and  with 
reference  to  such  distinct  times  and  persons,  that,  whether  historic- 
ally true  or  not,  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  its  universal  interest.  It 
is  told  of  an  officer  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy;  of 
Oliver  le  Diable,  the  wicked  favourite  of  Louis  XI. ;  of  Colonel 
Kirke,  in  our  own  country  ;  of  a  captain  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
In  all  these  cases  an  unhappy  woman  sacrifices  her  own  honour  for 
the  promised  safety  of  one  she  loves ;  and  in  all,  with  the  exception 
of  the  case  of  Colonel  Kirke,  the  abuser  of  authority  is  punished 
with  death.  Whatever  interest  may  attach  to  the  narrative  of  such 
an  event,  it  is  manifest  that  the  dramatic  conduct  of  such  a  story  is 
full  of  difficulty,  especially  in  a  scrupulous  age.  But  the  public 
opinion,  which,  in  this  particular,  would  operate  upon  a  dramatist  in 
our  owTi  day,  would  not  affect  a  writer  for  the  stage  in  the  times  of 
Elizabeth  and  James;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  plots  far  more  offensive 
became  the  subject  of  very  popular  dramas  long  after  the  times  of 
Shakspere.  It  appears  to  us  that,  adopting  such  a  subject  in  its 
general  bearings,  he  has  managed  it  with  uncommon  adroitness  by 
his  deviations  from  the  accustomed  story.  By  introducing  a  con- 
trivance by  which  the  heroine  is  not  sacrificed,  he  preserves  our  re- 
spect for  her,  which  would  be  involuntarily  lost  if  she  fell,  even 
though  against  her  own  will ;  and  by  this  management  he  is  also  en- 
abled to  spare  the  great  offender  without  an  unbearable  violation  of 
our  sense  of  justice.  But  there  was  a  higher  aim  in  this  even  than 
the  endeavour  to  produce  a  great  dramatic  effect. 

It  may  be  convenient  if  we  first  regard  this  comedy  as  a  work  of 
art,  constructed  with  reference  to  the  production  of  such  dramatic 
effect.  Without  referring,  then,  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Duke,  and  his  secret  objects  in  delegating  "  mercy  and  mortality  " 
to  Angelo,  we  have  to  look  only  at  the  sudden  and  severe  sentence 
which  the  fault  of  Claudio  has  called  down  upon  him,  and  at  the 
circumstances  which  arise  out  of  the  intervention  of  Isabella  to  pro- 
cure a  remission  of  his  punishment.  This  is  the  simple  view  of  the 
matter  which  we  find  in  the  novel  of  Cinthio,  in  Whetstone's  play 
of  '  Promos  and  Cassandra,'  and  in  the  pseudo-historical  stories 
which  deal  with  the  same  popular  legend.     It  is  in  this  point  of  view 
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that  we  may  consider  the  character  of  Isabella,  acting  upon  one  single 
and  direct  principle,  without  reference  to  the  machinery  of  which  she 
afterwards  forms  a  part  for  carrying  out  the  complicated  manage- 
ment of  the  Duke.  She  is  a  being  separated  from  all  the  evil  in- 
fluences— criminal,  or  ignorant,  or  weak — by  which  she  is  sur- 
rounded. In  the  eyes  of  the  habitual  profligate  with  whom  she  comes 
in  contact  she  is 

" a  thing  enskied  and  sainted.'' 

In  the  eyes  of  the  tempter  her  purity  is  her  most  fearful  charm. 
To  her  a  more  strict  restraint  than  is  laid  upon  the  votaries  of  St. 
Clare  would  be  a  benefit  and  not  an  evil.  To  the  subjection  of  all 
rebellious  thoughts  in  herself,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  parts 
of  her  nature,  is  she  dedicated.  She  weeps  for  her  brother ;  but  she 
shrinks  from  the  thought  of  going  out  of  her  own  peculiar  region  to 
become  his  advocate  : — 

"Alas!  what  poor 
Ability  's  in  me  to  do  him  good  ?' 

When  she  has  taken  her  resolution  she  is  still  doubtful  of  herself : — 

"  I  '11  see  what  I  can  do." 

Few  and  timid  are  her  words  to  Lucio ;  shrinking  and  half  ashamed 
is  her  first  supplication  to  Angelo.  She  is  as  severe  in  her  abstract 
view  of  guilt  as  the  stern  deputy  himself: — 

"  There  is  a  vice  that  most  I  do  abhor, 
And  most  desire  should  meet  the  blow  of  justice." 

At  the  first  repulse  she  is  abashed  and  would  retire.  She  is  the 
cloistress,  to  whom  it  appears  that  to  plead  for  guilt  has  the  sem- 
blance of  excusing  it ;  but  she  gradually  warms  into  sympathy  and 
earnestness.  She  recollects  that  mercy,  as  well  as  justice,  is  amongst 
the  divine  attributes.  She  first  ventures  upon  the  enunciation  of  a 
general  truth  : — 

"  No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword, 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does." 

But  this  general  truth  leads  her  to  the  declaration  of  the  higher  truth 
Avhich  she  has  most  studied  : — 

"  Alas !  alas  I 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once  ; 

And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took 
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Found  out  fhe  remedy :  How  would  you  be, 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?     O,  think  on  that ; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips. 
Like  man  new  made." 

From  this  moment  she  is  self-possessed ;  and  she  stands  before  the 
organ  of  power  pouring  forth  an  impassioned  eloquence  with  all  the 
authority  of  a  heavenly  messenger.  Then  she  is  bold,  even  to  the 
point  of  attacking  the  self-consciousness  of  Ihe  individual  judge  : — 

"  Go  to  your  bosom  ; 
Knock  there ;  and  ask  your  heart  what  it  doth  know 
That 's  like  my  brother's  fault :  if  it  confess 
A  natural  guiltiness,  such  as  is  his, 
Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Against  my  brother's  life." 

And  at  last,  when  she  believes  he  will  relent,  she  offers  him  no  thanks, 
she  supplicates  him  with  no  tears  ;  but  she  promises  him  the  reward 
of 

"  true  prayers, 

That  shall  be  up  at  heaven,  and  enter  there, 

Ere  sunrise." 

The  foundation  of  Isabella's  character  is  religion.  In  the  second 
scene  with  Angelo  the  same  spirit  breathes  in  every  line.  Her 
humility — 

"  Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good, 
But  graciously  to  know  I  am  no  better ;" — 

her  purity,  which  cannot  understand  the  oblique  purposes  of  the 
corrupt  deputy ; — ^her  martyr-like  determination  when  the  hateful 
alternative  is  proposed  to  her — 

"  Were  I  under  the  terms  of  death, 
The  impression  of  keen  whips  I  'd  wear  as  rubies, 
And  strip  myself  to  death,  as  to  a  bed 
That  longing  had  been  sick  for,  ere  I  'd  yield;" — 

her  simplicity,  that  believes  for  a  moment  that  virtue  has  only  to  de- 
nounce wickedness  to  procure  its  fall ; — ^her  confidence  in  her  bro- 
ther's "  mind  of  honour ;" — all  these  are  the  results  of  the  same 
mental  discipline.  Most  fearfully  is  her  endurance  tried,  when  she 
has  to  tell  Claudio  upon  what  terms  his  life  may  be  spared.  The 
unhappy  man  has  calmly  listened  to  the  philosophical  homily  of  the 
Duke,  in  which  he  finds  what  is  really  somewhat  difficult  to  find  in 
such  general  exhortations  to  patience  and  fortitude — 

"  To  sue  to  live,  I  find  I  seek  to  die ; 
And  seeking  death  find  life." 
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He  is  to  be  sorely  tempted ;  and  his  sister  knows  that  he  wants  the 
one  sustaining  power  which  can  resist  temptation  : — 

"  O,  I  do  fear  thee,  Claudio ;  and  I  quake, 
Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  shouldst  entertain, 
And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect 
Than  a  perpetual  honour." 

Is  her  burst  of  passion,  when  her  fears  become  true,  and  he  utters  the 
sophistry — 

"  What  shi  you  do  to  save  a  brother's  life. 
Nature  disjjenses  with  the  deed  so  far,  / 

That  it  becomes  a  virtue,'" — 

is  that  terrible  indignation,  "  take  my  defiance,"  unnatural  or  unjust 
in  a  mind  so  constituted  and  so  educated  ?  The  alternative  was  not 
for  innocence  to  welcome  death,  but  for  purity  to  be  reconciled  to 
pollution.  A  lady,  whose  work  Dr.  Johnson  has  recommended  as 
elegantly  illustrating  Shakspere's  departures  from  the  novel  of  Cinthio, 
has  been  pleased  to  call  Isabella  "  a  vixen  "  and  "  a  prude."  It  is 
satisfactory  that,  if  the  last  age  had  its  Lenox,  who  understood  as 
little  of  her  own  sex  as  she  did  of  Shakspere,  the  present  has  its 
Jameson.  It  was  truly  said  by  the  editors  of  the  first  folio,  address- 
ing their  readers,  "  if  then  you  do  not  like,  surely  you  are  in  some 
manifest  danger  not  to  understand  him."  Mrs.  Lenox  set  out  upon 
the  principle  of  depreciating  Shakspere,  and  she  therefore  utters 
absurdities  such  as  these.  Mrs.  Jameson  begins  by  reverencing  him, 
and  she  therefore  habitually  gives  us  criticism  as  true  and  as  beauti- 
ful as  that  which  we  now  extract : — 

"  Nor  should  we  fail  to  remark  the  deeper  interest  which  is  thrown 
round  Isabella,  by  one  part  of  her  character,  which  is  betrayed,  rather 
than  exhibited,  in  the  progress  of  the  action  ;  and  for  which  we  are 
not  at  first  prepared,  though  it  is  so  perfectly  natural.  It  is  the 
strong  under-current  of  passion  and  enthusiasm  flowing  beneath  this 
calm  and  saintly  self-possession  ;  it  is  the  capacity  for  high  feeling, 
and  generous  and  strong  indignation,  veiled  beneath  the  sweet  austere 
comjjosure  of  the  religious  recluse,  which,  by  the  very  force  of  con- 
trast, powerfully  impress  the  imagination.  As  we  see  in  leal  life 
that  where,  from  some  external  or  habitual  cause,  a  strong  control  is 
exercised  over  naturally  quick  feelings  and  an  impetuous  temper, 
they  display  themselves  with  a  proportionate  vehemence  when  that 
restraint  is  removed ;  so  the  very  violence  with  which  her  passions 
burst  forth,  when  opposed  or  under  the  influence  of  strong  excite- 
ment, is  admirably  characteristic." 

Vol..  111.  2  1 
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The  leading  idea,  then,  of  the  character  of  Isabella,  is  that  of  one 
who  abides  the  direst  temptation  which  can  be  presented  to  a  youth- 
ful, innocent,  unsuspecting,  and  affectionate  woman — the  temptation 
of  saving  the  life  of  one  most  dear,  by  submitting  to  a  shame  which 
the  sophistry  of  self-love  might  represent  as  scarcely  criminal.  It  is 
manifest  that  all  other  writers  who  have  treated  the  subject  have  con- 
ceived that  the  temptation  could  not  be  resisted.  Shakspere  alone 
has  confidence  enough  in  female  virtue  to  make  Isabella  never  for  a 
moment  even  doubt  of  her  proper  course.  But  he  has  based  this 
virtue,  most  unquestionably,  upon  the  very  highest  principle  upon 
which  any  virtue  can  be  built.  .  The  character  of  Angelo  is  the  anta- 
gonist to  that  of  Isabella.     In  a  city  of  licentiousness  he  is 

"A  man  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence." 

He  is 

"  Precise ; 
Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy ;  scarce  confesses 
That  his  blood  flows."' 

He  is  one  who 

"  Doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast."" 

But  he  wanted  the  one  sustaining  principle  by  which  Isabella  was  up- 
held. Ulrici  has  sketched  his  character  vigorously  and  truly : — 
"  Angelo,  who  makes  profession  of  a  rigorous  moral  purity,  boasts 
continually  of  his  virtue,  urges  chastisement  and  severity,  and  in- 
exorably persecutes  sin  and  weakness, — who,  in  fact,  has  also  the  will 
to  be  what  he  seems, — even  he  falls  from  his  arrogant  height,  in  a 
far  worse  manner,  into  the  same  crime  that,  contrary  to  his  pledged 
word,  he  would  punish  with  the  full  severity  of  the  law.  Once  sub- 
dued by  human  weakness,  he  becomes  the  basest  hypocrite  and  de- 
ceiver. The  vain  self-trusting  virtue  shows  itself  in  him  in  its 
thorough  weakness  and  inanity." 

After  Shakspere  had  conceived  the  character  of  Isabella,  and  in 
that  conception  had  made  it  certain  that  her  virtue  must  pass  un- 
scathed through  the  fire,  he  had  to  contrive  a  series  of  incidents  by 
which  the  catastrophe  should  proceed  onward  through  all  the  stages 
of  Angelo's  guilt  of  intention,  and  terminate  in  his  final  e.xposure. 
Mr.  Hallam  says,  "  There  is  great  skill  in  the  invention  of  Mariana, 
and  without  this  the  story  could  not  have  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
termination."  But  there  is  great  skill  also  in  the  management  of 
the  incident  in  the  Duke's  hands,  as  well  as  in  the   invention;  and 
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this  is  produced  by  the  wonderful  propriety  with  which  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Duke  is  drawn.  He  is  described  by  Hazlitt  as  a  very 
imposing  and  mysterious  stage  character,  absorbed  in  his  own  plots 
and  gravity.  This  is  said  depreciatingly.  But  it  is  precisely  this 
sort  of  character  that  Shakspere  meant  to  put  in  action.  Chalmers 
has  a  random  hit,  which  comes,  we  think,  something  near  the  truth. 
"  The  commentators  seem  not  to  have  remarked  that  the  character 
of  the  Duke  is  a  very  accurate  delineation  of  that  of  King  James." 
James  was  a  pedant,  and  the  Duke  is  a  philosopher ;  but  there  is  the 
same  desire  in  each  to  get  behind  the  curtain  and  pull  the  strings 
which  move  the  puppets.  We  are  not  sure  that  Angelo's  flattery 
did  not  save  him,  as  much  as  Isabella's  intercession  : — 

"  0  my  dread  lord, 
I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness, 
To  think  I  can  be  undiscernible. 
When  I  perceive  your  grace,  like  power  divine, 
Hath  look'd  upon  my  passes.'' 

As  a  ruler  of  men  the  Duke  is  weak,  and  he  knows  his  own  weak- 
ness : — 

"  Fri.  It  rested  in  your  grace 

To  unloose  this  tied-up  justice  when  you  pleas'd  : 
And  it  in  you  more  dreadful  would  have  seem'd 
Than  in  lord  Angel  o. 

Duke.  I  do  fear,  too  dreadful : 

Sitli  "t  was  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope, 
"T  would  1)6  my  tyranny  to  strike  and  gall  them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do.'' 

And  yet  he  does  really  strike  and  gall  them  through  another ;  but  he 
saves  himself  the  labour  and  the  slander. 

And  here,  then,  as  it  appears  to  us,  we  have  a  key  to  the  purpose 
of  the  poet  in  the  introduction  of  what  constitutes  the  most  unplea- 
sant portion  of  this  play, — the  exhibition  of  a  very  gross  general 
profligacy.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  impurity  hanging  like  a  dense 
fog  over  the  city  of  the  poet.  The  philosophical  ruler,  the  saintly 
votaress,  and  the  sanctimonious  deputy,  appear  to  belong  to  another 
region  to  that  in  which  they  move.  The  grossness  is  not  merely 
described  or  inferred ; — but  we  see  those  who  minister  to  the  cor- 
ruptions, and  we  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  corrupted.  This, 
possibly,  was  not  necessary  for  the  higher  dramatic  eff'ects  of  the 
comedy ;  but  it  was  necessary  for  those  lessons  of  political  philosophy 
which  we  think  Shakspere  here  meant  to  inculcate,  and  which  he 
appears  to  us  on  many  occasions  to  have  kept  in  view  in  his  later 
plays.     Mr.  Hallam  has  most  truly  said  of  '  Measure  for  Measure ' 
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that  "  the  depths  and  intricacies  of  being,  which  he  (Shakspere)  has 
searched  and  sounded  with  intense  reflection,  perplex  and  harass 
him."  In  this  play  he  manifests,  as  we  apprehend,  his  philosophical 
view  of  a  corrupt  state  of  manners  fostered  by  weak  government : 
but  the  subject  is  scarcely  dramatic,  and  it  struggles  with  his  own 
proper  powers.  Here  we  have  an  exhibition  of  crimes  of  passion, 
and  crimes  of  ignorance.  There  stands  the  Duke,  the  representa- 
tive of  a  benevolent  and  tolerant  executive  power  which  does  not 
meddle  with  the  people,: — which  subjects  them  to  no  harsh  restrictions, 
— which  surrounds  them  with  no  biting  penalties ;  but  which  utterly 
fails  in  carrying  out  the  essential  principle  of  government  when  it 
disregards  prevention,  and  sees  no  middle  course  between  neglect 
and  punishment.  A  new  system  is  to  be  substituted ;  the  laissez 
faire  is  to  be  succeeded  by  the  "  axe  upon  the  block,  very  ready;" 
and  then  come  all  the  commonplaces  by  which  a  reign  of  terror  is  to 
be  defended  : — 

"  We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of"  prey, 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Their  jterch,  and  not  their  teiTor." 

^  *  If  tf  if 

"  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath  slept : 
Those  many  had  not  dar'd  to  do  that  evil, 
If  the  first  that  did  the  edict  infringe 
Had  answer'd  for  his  deed ;  now,  't  is  awake." 

The  philoso})hical  poet  sweeps  these  saws  away  with  an  indignation 
which  is  the  more  emphatic  as  coming  from  the  mouth  of  the  only 
truly  moral  character  of  the  whole  drama  : — 

"  Could  great  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet, 
For  every  pelting,  petty  officer 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder :  nothing  but  thunder." 

But  he  does  more — he  exhibits  to  us  the  every-day  working  of  the 
hot  fit  succeeding  the  cold  of  legislative  and  executive  power.  It 
works  always  with  injustice.  The  Duke  of  the  comedy  is  behind  the 
scenes,  and  sees  how  it  works.  The  weak  governor  resumes  his 
authority,  and  with  it  he  must  resume  his  principles,  and  he  there- 
fore pardons  all.  The  mouth-repenting  deputy,  and  the  callous 
ruffian,  they  each  escape.  We  forget ;  he  does  not  pardon  all ;  the 
prating  coxcomb,  who  has  spoken  slander  of  his  own  person,  is  alone 
punished.  Was  this  accident  in  the  poet  ?  Great  crimes  may  be 
looked  over  by  weak  governments,  but  the  pettiest  libeller  of  power 
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is  inevitably  punished.  The  catastrophe  of  this  comedy  necessarily 
leaves  upon  the  mind  an  unsatisfactory  impression.  Had  Angelo 
been  adequately  punished  it  would  have  been  more  unsatisfactory. 
When  the  Duke  took  the  management  of  the  affair  into  his  own 
hands,  and  averted  the  consequences  of  Angelo's  evil  intentions  by  a 
series  of  deceptions,  he  threw  away  the  power  of  punishing  those  evil 
intentions.  We  agree  with  Coleridge  that  the  pardon  and  marriage 
of  Angelo  "  baffle  the  strong  indignant  claims  of  justice;"  but  we 
cannot  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise.  The  poet,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  exhibits  to  the  end  the  inadequacy  of  human  laws  to  enforce 
public  morals  upon  a  system  of  punishment.  But  he  has  not  for- 
gotten to  exhibit  to  us  incidentally  the  most  beautiful  lessons  of 
tolerance ;  not  using  '  Measure  for  Measure '  in  the  sense  of  the  jus 
talionis,  but  in  a  higher  spirit — that  spirit  which  moves  Isabella  to 
supplicate  for  mercy  towards  him  who  had  most  wronged  her : — 

"  Most  bounteous  sir, 
Look,  if  it  please  you,  on  this  man  condemn'd, 
As  if  my  brother  liv'd ;  I  partly  think, 
A  due  sincerity  govern'd  his  deeds, 
Till  he  did  look  on  me  ;  since  it  is  so, 
Let  him  not  die." 


END    OF    VOLUME    III. 
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